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Chapter One 
INTRODUCTORY 

I. 1 The present Committee was set up by . the Government of 
India in the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting by its Resolu¬ 
tion No. 14/35/64-rc dated the 28th March, 1968. This Resolution is 
in the following terms: — 

“In pursuance of the decision to enquire into the working of the 
existing procedures for certification of cinematograph films for public 
exhibition in India and allied matters, the Government of India have 
decided to set up an Enquiry Committee on Film Censorship com¬ 
posed as follows: — 

Chairman 

Shri G.D. Khosla, I.C.S. (Retired), formely Chief Justice, Punjab. 
Members 

1. Shri Lok Nath Misra, M.P. (Rajya Sabha). 

2. Shri M. P. Bhargava, M.P. (Rajya Sabha). 

3. Shri S. K. Vaishampayen, M.P. (Rajya Sabha). 

4. Shri P. Venkatasubbaiah, M.P. (Lok Sabha). 

5. Shri Nath Pai, M.P. (Lok Sabha). 

6. Shri R. D. Bhandare, M.P. (Lok Sabha). 

7. Smt. Sharda Mukherji, M.P. (Lok Sabha). 

8. Shri Kami Singh, M.P. (Lok Sabha). 

9. Shri K. A. Abbas. 

10. Shri R. K. Narayan. 

II. Shri Tapan Sinha. 

12. Shrimati Nargia 

13 Shri A. V. Meiyappan. 

14. Shri Romesh Thapar. 

15. Shri Umashankar Jethalal Joshi. 

Ifi. Chairman, Central Board of Film Censors. 

17. Deputy Secretary, Films (Shri H. C. Khanha), Member 
Secretary. 

The Terms of Reference 

TJtie terms of reference of the said Committee will be: 

1. To study the effect of films exhibited in public on the people 
in the context of changing needs of society. 

2. To enquire into the state of films in! India* in regard to their 
artistic content and healthy mass 1 appeal in relation to the 
existing regulatory procedures. 
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3. To study the working of existing laws, machinery and pro¬ 
cedures for the certification of Indian and foreign cinemato¬ 
graph films for public exhibition in the country. 

4. To recommend, on the basis of the above studies, measures 
for improvement in the existing censorship laws, machinery 
and procedures with a view to: 

(a) enabling the Indian film to develop into an effective crea¬ 
tive medium keeping in tune with the contemporary 
trends In social conduct and practices and responsive to 
the emotional and intellectual needs of the people. 

(b) promoting between the film industry and the regulatory 
organisation a close understanding, which would be con¬ 
ducive to the production/exhibition of films of artistic 
excellence, high entertainment value and accepted moral 
standards. 

(c) preventing the production/exhibition of films which offend 
against public taste 

The Committee will meet as often as considered necessary. The 
headquarters of the Committee will be in New Delhi, but the 
Committee may visit such other places as considered neces¬ 
sary for a proper appraisal of the subject. 

5. The Committee will evolve its own procedure. 

6. The Committee will commence work as soon as possible 
and submit its report to Government by 31st July, 1968.” 

1.2 Smt. Sharda Mukherji and Smt. Nargis* were unable to take 
part in our deliberations, and eventually indicated their inability to 
serve on the Enquiry Committee. In their place, Shri Balraj Sahni 
and Smt. Tara Sapre were appointed. Shri Balraj Sahni, too, ex¬ 
pressed his inability to participate in the work of the Committee 
owing to his heavy professional commitments. The vacancy created 
by his resignation was not filled. Shri Nath Pai did not attend any of 
the meetings. Shri Karni Singh attended only one meeting and then 
wrote expressing his inability to serve on the Committee owing to 
his preoccupation with other work. 

1.3 The date for submitting our report to Government was subse¬ 
quently extended till July 31, 1969. 

1.4 The Committee held its first meeting at New Delhi on April 
22, 1968. At this meeting, which was attended by ten Members, the 
scope of the enquiry and the procedure to be adopted by the Com¬ 
mittee were discussed. It was decided to make a broadbased investi¬ 
gation into the views entertained by individuals, grpups and socie¬ 
ties in various spheres of social and cultural activjfy and to deter¬ 
mine the nature and dimensions of public reaction to films. The 
Committee resolved to 1 invite witnesses to give oral testimony upon 
matters concerning film censorship, to call for memoranda from per¬ 
sons interested in film production and in the film as an art form. It 
was also decided to issue a comprehensive questionnaire in order to 
elicit public opinion on the subject of film censorship, its nature and 
its scope, the manner in which it operates and wherein lie its defects 
and shortcomings. 
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1.5 The second meeting was held at New Delhi on the 27th and 
28th May, 1968, and at this meeting, the draft questionnaire was dis¬ 
cussed and approved. The questionnaire was in two parts, one of a 
general nature and the other dealing with matters of a technical 
nature concerned with film production, addressed specially to persons 
connected with the film industry. The personnel of the witnesses who 
should be called to testify before the Committee was also discussed, 
and it was decided that social workers, writers, film critics and pro¬ 
fessional individuals from the industry should be requested to appear 
and state their views. It was further decided that the main film 
centres, namely, Bombay, Madras and Calcutta should be visited. 
At these places the oral testimony of witnesses belonging ito the 
respective centres as well as the neighbouring towns and States 
should be recorded and the question of censorship discussed in¬ 
formally by the Members of the Committee with the film industry. 

1.6 At the next meeting held on July 27, 1968 at New Delhi, it 
was decided that steps should be taken to study audience reaction 
to films. At this session of the Committee, the testimony of five 
witnesses was recorded. 

s 

At the fourth meeting held at New Delhi on the 9th, 10th and 
11th August, 1968, fourteen more witnesses were examined. 

Forty-three witnesses were examined at the fifth meeting held at 
Madras on 9th, 10th and 11th September, 1968. 

At two sessions of the sixth meeting held at New Delhi, on 25th 
and 26th September, 1968, sixteen witnesses appeared to testify. 

Twenty-six witnesses were examined at Calcutta on 14th, 15th 
and 16th October, 1968. 

On 29th, 30th and 31st October and 1st November, 1968, forty- 
seven witnesses were examined at Bombay. 

At the ninth meeting, which was held at New Delhi on 25th 
and 26th November, 1988, the oral evidence of eight witnesses was 
recorded. 

\ 

Thus, in all, one hundred and fiftynine witnesses were examined 
orally at various places, on the dates specified above. Appendix I 
contains a complete list of those witnesses. 

1.7 On the occasions of the Committee’s visits to the three film 
centres at Madras, Calcutta and Bombay, local seminars on film 
censorship were organised. The members of the Committee did not 
take part in these seminars, but they attended as observers. The 
papers read and the speeches delivered at the seminars, represented 
the considered views of many producers, directors and actors con¬ 
nected with the film industry as also of prominent citizens, social 
workers and educationists. The views thus collected were of the 
utmost help to the Committee in assessing a wide range of public 
opinion upon the question of censorship and in formulating the 
recommendations set out in this Report, 
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1.8 A great deal of delay was occasioned in issuing the question¬ 
naire framed by the Committee. This delay was caused by the diffi¬ 
culty experienced in translating the questionnaire into Hindi and 
by the inability of the Government Printing Press to complete the 
work entrusted to it within the time specified. Repeated reminders 
had to be sent, and the officials of the Committee had to go personally 
to the Printing Press frequently to expedite the work, and it was 
exactly four months after the draft was approyed of by the Com¬ 
mittee, that the first instalment of the printed copies of the question¬ 
naire was received. Further instalments took more time to be made 
available. Copies of the questionnaire were sent out to selected 
individuals, societies and institutions in the course of the weeks that 
followed. About 900 replies to the questionnaire (vide Appendix II) 
were received and studied; in addition about 300 memoranda from 
various individuals and bodies were received,, and they have received 
the Committee’s close attention. 

1.9 An interesting experiment conducted by the Committee 
proved very rewarding in the study of audience reaction to a film 
containing vulgar and erotic shots. A feature film and a reel of 
censored pieces from a number of films were shown to a gathering 
of college students of both sexes, and their assessment of what they 
had seen was discussed, immediately after, by the Chairman of the 
Committee with the students. The students were also asked to 
answer a written questionnaire. 

1.10 Since the appointment of the Committee, many articles and 
letters dealing with the subject of film censorship have appeared in 
the Press. These have also received the attention of the Committee, 
and the criticism and suggestions contained in them have been read 
and considered. Unfortunately the response to the questionnaires has 
not been as encouraging as we expected. Out of about 15,000 ques¬ 
tionnaires issued, only about 900 have been received back with the 
answers filled in. This is not an unusual! feature of what happens 
when opinion oh questions of public importance is elicited in this 
manner. There are not many individuals who are moved ito take the 
trouble of studying a questionnaire and sitting down to answer it. 
Even so, the Committee felt that the response has been substantial 
enough to be representative of the views held by our people in 
different walks of life in this country on the question of film censor¬ 
ship, and we are satisfied that our audience reaction studies have 
yielded valuable results. 

1.11 All the material received by the Committee has been con¬ 
sidered carefully and we are now in a position to state our con¬ 
clusions. 



Chapter Two 


HISTORY AND PRESENT POSITION 

2.1 We may begin by making a brief review of the significant 
events in the history of film censorship in India, omitting such 
details and features as are not germane to the enquiry before us. 


2.2 The exhibition of films in India began towards the end of 
the last century, and gradually gained popularity. In the course of 
d few years, films were being shown at several cinema theatres in 
the bigger towns. The first Indian film was produced in 1912. This 
was based on a religious theme. Gradually the volume of film pro¬ 
duction increased, but at that time, most of the films which were shown 
in this country, were imported from abroad. They dealt with simple 
non-controversial themes such as slap-dash comedy or stories of 
romance and adventure without any overtones of eroticism. The 
world had not yet received the violent impact of two world wars 
which shattered many of the old values about morality, right and 
wrong, decency, politics and human relations. Also the world had 
not yet been telescoped and made smaller by the increase in the 
speed of communications. Lastly, the producers of films had not yet 
realised the full potential of the newly invented medium as a form 
of creative art, possessing aesthetic, entertaining and propaganda 
value. They were loath to do anything which might provoke violent 
public reaction. They were, therefore, extremely cautious and 
circumspect in the choice of subjects and in the manner of dealing 
with them. Censorship in those circumstances was scarcely necessary, 
nor did anyone think of evolving rules and regulations for censor¬ 
ship. 

, . 2.3 There was, however, some haphazard and voluntary censor- 
shrp which was more in the nature of keeping a watch on films 
which might transgress the ordinary criminal law relating to the 
publication of obscene matter. But, for all practical purposes 
there was no film censorship until 1918. A few films with an erotic 
content produced possibly for the entertainment of troops in war 
unae, found their way to some of the public cinema-houses in India. 
.dik beyond titillating a few adolescent lads and provoking some 
amused and shamefaced titters, they made scarcely any impact on 
■the cinema audiences. The evil, if evil it was, however, gradually 
increased. Soon after the first legal enactment dealing with film 
nHif^ r f hlP u^ aS p ? t ssed ' complaints began to be made of obscene and 
the public b e matter ln fiLms im P° rte d into India and displayed to 

2.4. In 1918 was passed the Cinematograph Act (II of 1918) This 
was subsequently amended in 1919, by Act XXIII of 1919 and in 1920 
by the Devolution Act (XXVIII of 1920). The Act of 1918 deal? with 

!nn°flV 615 b th j hcen ? ln S of cinema houses, and (ii) the certify¬ 

ing of films declared suitable for public exhibition. 
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In the matter of licensing, the main consideration, quite 
naturally, was the safety of the persons attending the exhibitions 
of films. As regards the suitability of films for public display, the 
Act gave a wide discretion to the certifying authority, and merely 
provided that only a film considered suitable was to be marked as 
such. If, on the otner hand, the authority considered the film unsuit¬ 
able, the applicant for the certificate was to be informed accordingly. 
There was a right of appeal to the Local or Provincial Government, 
whose decision was final. No guidelines were laid down in the Act 
for the benefit of the certifying authority as to what type of film 
should be considered unsuitable. 

2.5 In 1920, Boards of Film Censors were set up at Bombay, Cal¬ 
cutta, Madras and Rangoon, the four places at which films were 
imported into the country (Burma was at that time part of India, 
and there was scarcely any indigenous industry of film making). The 
Bombay Board drew up a list of suggestions issued to the Inspectors 
of Films. These were in the form of General Principles, and the 
subsequent history of film censorship in this country was patterned 
and shaped by them. These principles were based on the rules of 
censorship drawn up by the British Board of. Film Censors. In 
particular, the list of objectionable subjects is almost an exact copy 
of the 43 rules formulated by T. P. O’Connor, the second President 
of the British Board appointed in 1916. We, therefore, reproduce 
these principles and the list of objectionable subjects. 

General Principles 

1. No generally and rigidly applicable rules of censorship can 
be laid down. 

2. It is essential to be consistent but impossible to aim at strictly 
logical decisions. 

3. Each film must be judged on its own merits. 

4. Nothing should be approved which, in the Inspector’s honest 
opinion, is calculated to demoralise an audience or any section of 
it. 


5. The following kinds of films are liable to objection: those 
which 

(a) extenuate crime or which familiarise young people with 
crime so as to make them conclude that theft, robbery and 
crimes of violence are normal incidents of ordinary life 
and not greatly to be reprobated; or which exhibit the 
actual methods by which thieves carry out their purposes 
and make the methods of crime the chief theme; or in 
which crime is the dominant feature of a serial and not 
merely an episode in the story. 

(b) undermine the teachings of morality, by showing vice in 
an attractive form even though retribution follow; or 
casting a halo of glory or success round the heads of the 
vicious; or suggesting that a person is morally justified in 
succumbing to temptation in order to escape from bad 
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circumstances or uncongenial work; or bringing into con¬ 
tempt the institution of marriage; or suggesting abnormal 
sexual relations, or lowering the sacredness of the family 
ties; 

(c) exhibit indecorous dress or absolute nudity of the living 
(except infants and small children); or nude statues of 
figures in suggestive positions; 

(d) bring into contempt public characters acting as such, e.g., 
soldiers wearing His Majesty's uniforms, ministers of reli¬ 
gion, ministers of the crown, ambassadors and official 
representatives of foreign nations, judges, the police, civil 
servants of Government, etc; 

(e) are calculated to wound the susceptibilities of foreign 
nations or of members of any religion; 

(f) are calculated or possibly intended to foment social unrest 
and discontent, i.e., not scenes merely depicting realisti¬ 
cally the hard conditions under which people live, but 
depicting the violence that results in an actual conflict 
between Capital and Labour; 

(g) are calculated to promote disaffection or resistance to 
Government or to promote a breach of law and order. 

6. Inspectors should consider the impression likely to be made 
on an average audience in India, which includes a not inconsiderable 
proportion of illiterate people or those of immature judgment. 

7. Inspectors should remember that a film may be in itself inno¬ 
cent yet dangerous because of the bad reputation of the book it 
reproduces; and that a book may be harmless, but a film of it, 
dangerous. 

8. Inspectors should distinguish between the errors of conduct 
caused by love, even guilty love, and those that result from the pur¬ 
suit of lust. 

9. Objections to films may be removed by the Board either (1) 
by modification of removal of titles and sub-titles or of the film 
narrative or description or (2) by cutting out portions of films, or 
(3) by both. 

10. Two Inspectors or the Secretary and one Inspector should be 
present at the inspection of a film. 

.11. The following is a list of film-subjects that are likely to be 
objectionable: 

1. Indecorous, ambiguous and irreverent titles and sub-titles. 

2. The irreverent treatment of sacred subjects. 

3. Materialization of the conventional figure of any founder of 

religion, 

4. Excessively passionate love scenes. 

5. Indelicate sexual situations. 

6. Scenes suggestive of immorality. 
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7. Men and women in bed together. 

8. Situations accentuating delicate marital relations. 

9. “First night” scenes. 

10. Confinements. 

11. Subjects dealing with the premeditated seduction of girls. 

12. Subjects dealing with “White Slave” traffic. 

13. Scenes laid in brothels. 

14. Prostitution and procuration. 

15. Scenes depicting the effect of venereal diseases, inherited or 
acquired. 

16. Illicit sexual relationships. 

17. Incidents suggestive of incestuous relations. 

18. Themes and references relative to “race suicide”. 

19. Incidents indicating the actual perpetration of criminal 
assaults on women. 

20. Nude figures. 

21. Unnecessary exhibition of feminine underclothing. 

22. Bathing scenes passing the limits of propriety. 

23. Indecorous dancing. 

24. Offensive vulgarity, and impropriety in conduct and dress. 

25. Vulgar accessories in the staging. 

26. Cruelty to young infants and excessive cruelty and torture 
to adults, especially women. 

27. Cruelty to animals. 

28. Gruesome murders and strangulation scenes. 

29. Executions. 

30. The modus operandi of criminals. 

31. Drunken scenes carried to excess. 

32. The drug habit, e g., opium, morphia, cocaine, etc. 

33. References to controversial politics. 

34. Relations to Capital and Labour. 

35. Scenes tending to disparage public characters and institu¬ 
tions. 

36. Scenes holding up the King’s uniform to contempt or ridi¬ 
cule. 

37. Subjects dealing with India, in which British or Indian 
Officers are seen in an odious light and otherwise attempt¬ 
ing to suggest the disloyalty of Native States or bringing 
into disrepute British prestige in the Empire. 

38. The exhibition of profuse bleeding. 

39. Realistic horrors of warfare. 

40. Scenes and incidents calculated in time of war to afford 
information to the enemy. 

41. The exploitation of tragic incidents of the war. 

42. Incidents having a tendency to disparage other nations, 



2.6 We observe 'that almost all the above items are repeated in 
the present Censorship Code, issued by the Government of India in 
the form of General Principles of Censorship and their Applications. 
In particular, we have chosen fit to re-emphasise official disapproval 
of any criticism of our public servants. There is, however, a slight 
change in phraseology. According to the principles framed by the 
Bombay Board of Film Censors, it was the bringing into contempt 
of '‘public characters acting as such” that was to be considered 
objectionable, whereas now the embargo is with reference to the 
Armed Forces or the public services or persons entrusted with the 
administration of law and order. This has been interpreted by the 
Censors as a direction, warning them against the certifying of a film 
or sequence which contains an unflattering treatment of an individual 
public servant. Another point of interest is that in Principle 6 quoted 
above, attention was drawn to the fact that the average audience in 
India may consist to a large extent of illiterate people or those of 
immature judgment. We, in our pride as a free and advanced 
nation, have not chosen fit to draw attention to this aspect of the 
case in our present Code. 

2.7 Principle 8 emphasises the need for drawing a distinction 
between errors of conduct caused by love, even guilty love, and those 
that result from the pursuit of lust. The present thinking about 
those matters apparently makes no distinction between these two 
types of conduct, and anything that lowers the sacredness of the 
institution of marriage caused by guilty love is not to be permitted 
on the screen. It may well be argued, however, that the principles 
drawn up by the Bombay Board of Film Censors based upon the 43 
rules of T. P. O’Connor were intended for a subject nation at a time 
when most of the films exhibited in India came from the studies of 
the ruling race. 

2.8 The Bengal Board of Film Censors also framed rules under 
Section 8(2) of the Cinematograph Act of 1918. These rules laid down 
four principles which were to be kept in view, viz., moral, racial, 
religious and political. In addition, it was provided that the depic¬ 
tion of eight subjects should be considered undesirable and objection¬ 
able. These eight subjects were: Rape, Drawing of young girls 
astray, Prostitution, Feminine nudity, Scenes showing women in a 
drunken state, Exaggerated scenes of debauch at cabarets and 
saloons, Scenes based on desecration of religious places of worship 
and Torture or cruelty scenes by Whites versus Blacks or vice versa. 

2.9 Complaints now began to be made about the ineffective 
working of the various Censorship Boards. In 1921, Mr. Edwin 
Montague, Secretary of State for India sent a copy of an article 
printed in the Westminster Gazette and asked for an account of what 
was being done by the various Censorship Boards in India to control 
the display of objectionable films in the country. The nature of the 
complaint made is interesting and the relevant extract from the 
Westminster Gazette of November 17, 1921 may be quoted in full: 

“One of the great reasons for the hardly veiled contempt of the 
native Indian for us may be found in the introduction and develop¬ 
ment of ‘moving pictures’ in India. A visitor to an average cinema 
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show in England will be treated to a more or less sensational drama 
in which somebody’s morals have gone decidedly wrong, a thrilling 
but impossible cowboy film, and, of course, will be afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity to appreciate (or not) our marvellous sense of humour 
as displayed by Charlie Chaplin squirting inoffending people with 
soda-syphons or breaking innumerable windows. 

“Now, imagine the effect of such films on the Oriental mind. Like 
us, the Indian goes to see the ‘movies,’ but is not only impressed by 
the story of the film but by the difference in dress, in customs, and 
in morals. He sees our women on the films in scanty garb. He marvels 
at our heavy infantile humour—his own is on a higher and more 
intellectual level. He forms his own opinions of our morals during 
the nightly unrolled dramas of unfaithful * wives and immoral hus¬ 
bands, our lightly-broken promises, our dishonoured laws. It is soak¬ 
ing into him all the time, and we cannot be surprised at the outward 
expression of this absorption. 

“It is difficult for the Britisher in India to keep up his dignity, 
and to extol, or to enforce, moral laws which the native sees lightly 
disregarded by the Britons themselves in the ‘picture palace’.” 

2.10 The Boards protested that there was no neglect on their 
part and no dereliction of duty. The proposal to have a Central Board 
of Film Censors for the whole of India began to be mooted at this 
time. The suggestion, however, did not find favour. The Bombay 
Board of Film Censors which claimed to be the most efficient 
in the country offered to act as the Central Board for the whole of 
India. It pointed out irregularities and omissions on the part of the 
other Boards. The proposal was dropped on the ground that, owing 
to postal delays in transmitting film prints, the exhibition of films 
could not be made as promptly as the importers would wish. Also 
it was felt that the expense involved would, if the Board were made 
self-supporting, put an undue burden upon trade. 

2.11 It is interesting to note that the whole aim of censorship 
in the British days was to prevent the Indians from seeing a deroga¬ 
tory image of western life, and keeping away from them anything 
evocative of ridicule or contempt of the British way of life. The 
Indian must not see anything which would lower the British in his 
esteem. The British rulers had placed themselves upon a high pedes¬ 
tal, and they did not want to lower themselves in the eyes of their 
Indian subjects. They felt that the western mores, as shown in films, 
would make the Indians think that the white people had no morals 
and that they (the white people) preferred a kind of rough slap-dash 
humour which was entirely alien to the eastern way of thinking. 
By a strange process of inversion, we now wish to protect ourselves 
from the baneful and immoral influences of the western films. We 
are not concerned about glamourising the dignity of the white people. 
On the other hand, we feel that as far as morals and mores are con¬ 
cerned, there is nothing in the West which deserves to be emulated. 
Indeed, we apprehend the pollution of our own culture by the per¬ 
vasive poison of the diseased and declining morals of the white people. 
We are greatly agitated because our film producers are beginning 
to copy the worst in the western films, e.g., scenes of excessive love 
making, indecently dressed women, scenes of cruelty and torture. 
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Criminal acts and the use of violence, all of which have jsecoroC 
favourite themes of the so-called progressive and creative artists 
who argue that the exploration of all aspects of human experience 
is permissible in the name of aesthetics and no nook or corner of 
the human psyche is forbidden ground. So, whereas our white rulers 
wanted to remain aloof, superior and beyond our ken, we want to 
preserve ourselves by remaining pure and apart and by denying 
ourselves the knowledge of what the whites think and do. Nemesis 
could not have acted in a more puckish but, in reality, completely 
logical manner. 

2.12 To continue the history of censorship. In 1924, a note was 
recorded indicating the unsatisfactory state of film censorship in 
India. It is instructive to quote two paragraphs from this note in full: 

“The fact is that the whole censorship system existing in India 
is quite unsatisfactory. There are only two methods of 
working a film censorship. One is for the trade to censor 
films themselves, as is done in England. This system can 
only work when the trade is well organised and of good 
reputation. Neither of these qualities is true of Indian con¬ 
ditions. The other method is for the Government itself to 
do the censoring by means of an adequately paid and 
sufficiently numerous staff. 

“At present, our censorship boards are too large, and composed 
of men who cannot give time to the work. They depend 
for the most part upon the reports of low paid inspectors, 
or, worse still, upon the voluntary work of the two or 
three members who have the necessary time—often also 
members of the trade. What is wanted is a whole-time 
board with a whole-time paid Chairman.” 

Many of the complaints against the present-day censorshio sys¬ 
tem sound like the echoes of what was recorded in the official note 
in 1924. 

2.13 Once again the Secretary of State for India expressed his 
concern about the inadequacy of film censorship in India. He suggest¬ 
ed that the English method might be followed here, and in any case, 
the Censors should themselves see the films before they were certified 
and not entrust the job to a low-paid inspector. The officials of the 
Government of India observed that since experienced persons of good 
position and private income were not likely to be available in India, 
as they were in England, film censorship in India could not be model¬ 
led on the pattern of what existed in England. At that time the 
declared and unashamed aim of censorship in India was to “protect 
European interests and prestige”. There was undoubtedly some ground 
for saying that there was lack of uniformity in the decisions of the 
four Censor Boards then operating in India. Each Censor Board certi¬ 
fied the films for the whole of India and some Central control appear¬ 
ed to be desirable. At the same time, the Indian officials were re¬ 
luctant to become too strict in the matter of film censorship. One 
high official in the Secretariat noted “the great bulk of the films 
imported into Incjia are, I understand, of the cheap and vulgar Ame¬ 
rican type, and if we try to eliminate them we should destroy the 
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film industry. We must, therefore, make up our minds to accept those 
which, to a certain degree, are not objectionable”. We have taken 
the opportunity to quote this observation because it seems to us that 
the alleged laxity in our present system can be ascribed to a s’milar 
reluctance to injure the film industry. Since, at that time, censorship 
of films was a provincial subject, a suggestion was made that to 
ensure uniformity “an officer of experience and judgment might be 
appointed by the Government of India as an Advisory Censor Officer 
with a small office, probably situated at Bombay. Such an officer 
would receive and deal with any complaints regarding films which 
had been passed for exhibition, but were considered unsuitable by 
other local governments, and would, in course of time, acquire much 
useful information which could be placed at the service of the Boards 
in Bombay and Calcutta in the work of which, he would be expected 
to participate freely”. 

2.14 The indigenous cinema industry had begun to expand 
rapidly, and each year saw an increasing number. of Indian films 
produced in India. The subject-matter of the new films was not 
restricted to mythological themes, and the Indian studios produced 
many films which were transparently imitative -of the American 
movies imported into the country. The Indian audiences thus had a 
taste of “adventure stories, social comedies, romances and the 
Western type of slap-dash humour”. These provoked further com¬ 
plaints about the laxity of film censorship in India, both from Euro¬ 
peans who thought that the Indians were beginning to think less 
reverently of their white rulers and from Indians who expressed 
their concern about the deteriorating morals depicted in Indian films. 
An Enquiry Committee under the^Chairmanship of Shri Ranga- 
chariar was appointed in 1927 to investigate the whole question of 
film censorship, along with two other matters. The terms of refer¬ 
ence of this Committee were: 

(1) To examine the organisation and the principles and methods 
of the censorship of cinematograph films in India; 

(2) to survey the organisation for the exhibition of cinemato¬ 
graph films and the film-producing industry in India; 

(3) to consider whether it is desirable that steps should be 
taken to encourage the exhibition of films produced within 
the British Empire generally and the production and exhi¬ 
bition of Indian film in particular. 

2.15 The Committee examined more than 350 witnesses, and 
studied more than 300 answers to a questionnaire issued by it. A 
large number of films were viewed by the Members of the Committee, 
and the capitals of the various States where censorship boards then 
operated were visited. The complaints regarding the content of films 
and the manner in which censorshipi worked were very similar to the 
complaints ye have received during the course of our enquiry. Some 
critics of films, for instance, said that the film producers “are out to 
make money, they deliberately pander to what they believe to be 
the natural low taste of the masses who form the greater part of 
their customers, and that as the cinema cannot, by its nature, avoid 
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exaggeration, the life represented on the screen is but too often a 
gross misrepresentation of normal life”. The European witnesses 
complained that this type of misrepresentation had lowered the 
respect for Western civilisation in the minds of Indians. The Indian 
witnesses complained that the misrepresentation of Western life in 
foreign films was definitely harmful to Indians because it “either 
induced them to ignore what is good in Western civilisation or to 
copy what is bad”. The Committee, however, took the view that 
thoughtful witnesses, Europeans as well as Indians, wanted a more 
liberal censorship on the ground that the cinema—“by showing 
different types of civilisation, higher standard of living, finer build¬ 
ings, and the like, tends to open the eyes of Indians and to make 
known to them the good points of Western civilisation”. The Com¬ 
mittee was satisfied that “the overwhelming majority of films certi¬ 
fied for public exhibition in no way tend to demoralise the Indian 
public, to bring Western civilisation into contempt”. With regard 
to the nexus between films and the incidence of crime, the Com¬ 
mittee examined some police officials. The Committee was told that 
the cinema had no effect whatever on crime or its methods and that 
sometimes prisoners untruthfully pleaded the influence of the 
cinema as an extenuating circumstance, in India as in other coun¬ 
tries, for this type of allegation makes a good headline for the more 
sensational Press. The police witnesses appeared to hold the view 
that a person with criminal propensities might occasionally get an 
idea from a film, but given those propensities, his natural observa¬ 
tions would be much more likely to be a source of action. The 
Committee also declined to accept the truth of an allegation made 
by the British Social Hygiene Council because it was not substan¬ 
tiated by any evidence. This allegation was to the effect that films 
tended to increase delinquency. Indeed, the Committee took the 
view that the complaints were prompted by commercial rivalries, 
and the British witnesses tended to discredit American producers. 
The censors might have inadvertently erred in some rare instances 
but these lapses occurred in all human institutions. Much of the 
criticism, the Committee felt, was attributable to the somewhat 
vulgar posters advertising films, and it came from critics who had, 
in many cases, not seen the films at all but had based their disappro¬ 
val on the poster. The Committee, in fact, pleaded for more liberal 
censorship of films, and pointed out that it was undesirable to be 
unduly sensitive over communal, racial, political and colour themes. 
The Committee discounted the allegation regarding inconsistency 
of decisions by the various boards, and pointed out that less than 
31 out of 13,000 films certified were the subject of allegedly incon¬ 
sistent decisions. Nevertheless, the Committee recommended the 
setting up of a Central Board of Censors, consisting of a Chairman 
and seven or at the most nine members, a majority of whom should 
be non-officials. It recommended the appointment of a whole-time 
Chief Censor and Deputy Censors. One of the recommendations made 
by the Committee was that the trade should be associated with the 
viewing of films in an honorary and advisory capacity. “We propose 
that when any film is being viewed by the Censors or members of 
the Board, a representative of the trade, the municipal corporation, 
the university, the police and recognised social service organisations 
should be allowed to attend in an honorary and advisory capacity”. 
M/832Mofl&B—3 
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2.16 The Committee recommended a scale of salaries for the 
Chief Censor and Deputy Censors. A procedure for appeal was also 
laid down in the report. Strangely enough the Committee was 
opposed to classiiication of films. They observed: “We all recognise 
that it is mainly for the parents or natural guardians of children to 
protect them and keep them away from harmful entertainments, 
and we are definitely opposed to films being certified as for adults 
only. Such certification would only serve as an advertisement to 
attract the prurient, and it would be a matter of the greatest diffi¬ 
culty, both for exhibitors and the police, to ensure that non-adults, 
however defined, did not gain admittance. Certification of films for 
children only would be even more dangerous; adults would certain¬ 
ly avoid them and exhibitors would not accept them”. But the 
Committee added that the then prevalent English practice of issuing 
two certificates, one for universal exhibition and the other for public 
exhibition should be resorted to. 

2.17 It was not found possible to implement the recommenda¬ 
tions made by this Committee for many years. 

2.18 At the end of 1948, the Governments of Bombay and Madras 
published a Production Code comprising a set of suggestion for the 
guidance of producers in the production of feature films. This Code 
purported to have been drawn up, “with a view to ensuring that 
the cinema plays its proper role in the building of a healthy national 
life”. The industry did not reject the Production Code, but we 
doubt very much if it resulted in any substantial improvement in 
the selection of themes chosen by film producers or in the manner 
in which these themes were handled. The Bombay Home Minister 
had also made a suggestion that film scripts should be submitted 
to the Board of Film Censors before production began. But this 
suggestion was not universally accepted by the producers. 

2.19 In 1949, two Acts amending the Cinematograph Act of 1918 
were passed. The first introduced two categories of censorship certi¬ 
ficates. Films marked ‘U’ were approved for universal exhibition 
and films marked ‘A’ were to be shown to adults above the age of 
13 years only. The second Amending Act implemented a few of the 
suggestions by the Rangachariar Committee and made provision 
for the appointment of a single Central Board of Film Censors. This 
Act was passed after a good deal of discussion regarding the assump¬ 
tion by the Centre of control over film censorship. In the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1935, the censoring of films was a concurrent 
subject being item No. 33 of the Third Schedule. But this item 
was now included in the Union List at number 16, making it permis¬ 
sible, therefore, under the Constitution, to set up a Central Board 
of Film Censors. The Amending Act came into force in January, 
1951, and at the same time, rules framed under the authority of 
this Act, setting out the composition of the Central Board of Film 
Censors and the procedure which must be adopted by them, were 
issued. Soon afterwards a censorship code in the form of General 
Principles and the Application of General Principles comprising 
four printed pages of detailed instructions upon what should be 
considered objectionable matter in films was published. In the 
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meantime, the Patil Enquiry Committee on Films had submitted 
its report, and in this report the question of film censorship was 
briefly dealt with. The main recommendation of the Committee was 
the setting up of a Film Council and it was suggested that a Film 
Production Code Administration similar to the one operating in the 
United States of America, should be set up. A Bill implementing 
some of the recommendations was introduced in the Rajya Sabha, 
but was later withdrawn. 

2.20 Finally in 1952 a consolidated Statute (Act 3? of 1952) 
called the Cinematograph Act of 1952 was enacted. This Act repeal¬ 
ed the previous enactments on the subject, and is the authority for 
the present system of film censorship in India. 

2.21 By this Act, the Central Government was given authority 
to constitute a Board of Film Censors consisting of a Chairman who 
should be a whole-time paid officer and not more than 9 other 
members who would not be whole-time paid government servants 
but who would be paid such allowances and fees as may be pres¬ 
cribed by the Government. The Act also provided for the appoint¬ 
ment of whole-time Regional or Assistant Regional Officers at the 
various regional centres of film industry and for the appointment 
of members of Advisory Panels at these centres. The principles of 
censorship were set out in Section 5B of the Act which may be 
reproduced verbatim : — 

Principles for guidance in certifying films: — 

(1) A film shall not be certified for public exhibition if, in 
the opinion of the authority competent to grant the 
certificate, the film or any part of it is against the interests 
of the security of the State, friendly relations with foreign 
States, public order, decency or morality, or involves 
defamation or contempt of court or is likely to incite the 
commission of any offence. 

(2) Subject to the provisions contained in sub-section (1), 
the Central Government may issue such directions as it 
may think fit setting out the principles which shall guide 
the authority competent to grant certificates under this 
Act in sanctioning films for public exhibition. 

2.22 Sub-Section (1), it will be noticed, contains a reproduction 
of a part of the phraseology of Article 19(2) of the Constitution of 
India. A provision was made for an appeal to the Central Govern¬ 
ment against a decision of the Board: — 

(a) refusing to grant a certificate, 

(b) granting only a certificate for exhibition to adults, and 

(c) directing the applicant to cut or delete portions of the 
film. 

2.23 The matter, however, did not rest there, and the Central 
Government also assumed revisional powers authorising it to call 
for the record of any proceedings relating to a film, pending before 
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or decided by the Board of Censors and then disposing it of in such 
manner as it considered fit. And lastly, the Central Government 
reserved to itself the power to direct by a notification in the official 
gazette that: — 

(a) a film which has been granted a certificate shall be deem¬ 
ed to be an uncertified film in the whole or any part of 
India; or 

(b) a film which has been granted a ‘U’ certificate shall be 
deemed to be a film in respect of which an ‘A’ certificate 
has been granted; or 

(c) the exhibition of any film be suspended for such period 
as may be specified in the direction. 

2.24 The suspension cannot remain in force for more than two 
months and no direction can be given under Clauses (a) and (b) 
except after giving an opportunity to the person concerned for 
representing his views in the matter. The Act also gave powers to 
the Government to exempt, in special cases, films from the operation 
of censorship, e.g., films screened privately before members of recog¬ 
nised film societies, and films imported by foreign embassies as part 
of their cultural programme. 

2.25 The Act made provision for the framing of rules for the 
purposes of carrying into effect the provisions of the Act. 

2.26 The rules which are currently in force are the Cinemato¬ 
graph (Censorship) Rules, 1958. Under these rules a Central Board 
of Film Censors consisting of a Chairman who is a whole-time 
officer and nine non-official members who work in an honorary 
capacity has been set up. 

2.27 The number of films which have to be certified each year 
both of Indian origin and those which are imported from foreign 
countries is very considerable. The following table shows the number 
of foreign and Indian feature films presented for certification in 


the years 1965, 1966, 1967 and 1968: 

— 





1905 

1966 

1967 

1968 

Indian Feature Films 

926 

316 

333 

350 

Foreign Feature Films 

200 

210 

236 

184 


2.28 For the prompt disposal of such a large number of films. 
Advisory Panels have been constituted at Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras. In Bombay the sanctioned strength is 35, in Calcutta 20 
and in Madras 38. One-third of the sanctioned strength of the mem¬ 
bers of the Advisory Panels may be appointed by the Government 
directly, while the remaining two-thirds are to be appointed by the 
Government in consultation with the Board. We have been told by 
a former Chairman of the Board that this consultation has not al¬ 
ways been a regular feature and often has been either non-existent 
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or illusory, and appointments in the past were frequently made 
by the Government as measure of patronage. The present Chairman 
assures us that now such consultation invariably takes place. The 
non-official members of the Central Board of Film Censors are 
appointed for a period of 3 years. But, a retiring member is eligible 
for re-appointment. He does not draw any salary but is entitled 
to a daily allowance of Rs. 20 for attending a meeting of the 
Board and to a sum of Rs. 10 for attending meetings of the Exa¬ 
mining, Revising or Reviewing Committee. The members of the 
Advisory Panels also do not draw any salaries, but are paid a sum 
of Rs. 10 each time they are called to view a film, to recompense 
them for the transport and other charges incurred by them. The 
members of the Panels, hold office for two years but they are eligible 
for re-appointment after retirement. The members of the Central 
Board and of the Advisory Panels are ostensibly drawn from different 
walks of life possessing knowledge of the -arts, education, social 
welfare work, journalism, film industry, etc., though individuals 
connected with the film industry are not appointed members of the 
Advisory Panels. It is intended that the selection of these members 
will be made from men and women who are competent to assess 
the effect of the film on the public. 

2.29 Each film in respect of which an application for certifica¬ 
tion is made is usually examined by an Examining Committee con¬ 
sisting of the Regional or the Additional or Assistant Regional 
Officer and four members of the Advisory Panel, in the case of a 
feature film, and one member of the Advisory Panel in the case of 
a documentary or a short film. 

2.30 In a very large number of cases the recommendation made 
by the Examining Committee concludes the matter. But, when a 
film is refused a certificate or granted a restricted certificate for 
exhibition to adults only or when deletions are ordered, the aggriev¬ 
ed party can ask for a revision of the decision of the Examining 
Committee. The film is then seen by a Revising Committee which is 
presided over by the Chairman of the Central Board of Film Censors, 
or in his absence, by a member of the Board nominated by the 
Chairman. The members of the Examining Committee are not 
present at this viewing by the Revising Committee. The Regional 
Officer in whose region the application was made can be present 
but has no right to vote. 


2 31 No detailed qualifications have been prescribed, under the 
rules, for the appointment either of the members of the Board or 
for the personnel of the panels, but it is expected that these persons 
are possessed of sufficient educational and cultural competence to 
deal with the matter entrusted to their charge. The Chairman holds 
a statutory appointment. He is appointed without any consultation 
with the Union Public Service Commission. No specific qualifications 
for the post have been prescribed and in the past, except for bhri 
D. L. Kothari and Shri B. P. Bhatt, the incumbents of the post have 
been either a retired judge of a High Court or a very senior member 
of the Indian Civil Service. The Estimates Committee m their 159th 
Report made certain recommendations to which attention will be, 
drawn in a later part of this Report.. 
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2.32 According to the recruitment rules prescribed for Regional 
Officers, Additional and Assistant Regional Officers, the posts are 
to be filled either by transfer or by deputation of suitable officers 
of All India Central Services, Class I. The prescribed qualifications 
are as follows: — 

Essential — 

(i) Degree of a recognised University. 

(ii) Sound knowledge of an Indian language (which may be 
specified) and its literature. 

(iii) Sound knowledge of Indian History and culture of India 
(Evidence to be furnished). 

(iv) Adequate administrative or Managerial experience. 
Qualifications relaxable at Commission’s discretion in the 
case of candidates otherwise well qualified. 

Desirable — 

(i) Knowledge of Hindi and other Indian languages (Candi¬ 
dates possessing knowledge of a number of languages 
will be preferred). 

(ii) Knowledge of current affairs and contemporary thought. 

(iii) Experience in journalism with special reference to films. 

2.33 Fees for the examination, of feature and documentary films 
have been prescribed. According to the rules now in force, the fee 
for a 35 mm film not- exceeding 2000 feet is Rs. 5 per thousand 
feet or a fraction thereof. For films exceeding 2000 feet, the fee is 
Rs. 45 per thousand feet or fraction thereof. For 16 mm films, the 
fee is Rs. 5 per 400 feet or a fraction thereof for films less than 
800 feet in length and Rs. 45 per 400 feet or fraction thereof for 
films exceeding 800 feet. The organisation of the Censorship Board 
is not self-supporting. The expenses are a little in excess of the 
income derived from certification fees. The sanctioned budget for 
the last three years and the revenue from fees are as follow: 


Year 

. Budgeted 

Expenditure 

Revenue 
from Fees 


Rs. 

Rs. 

1966-67 

4,35,100 

3,93,544 

1967-68 

4.58,700 

4,15,070 

1968-G9 

4,88,100 

4.21,540 


2.34 The Central Government has issued certain directions to 
the Board of Film Censors setting out the principles which must 
guide the Board in certifying films for public exhibition. The Gazette 
Notification setting out the Principles and their Application currently 
in force is as follows: — 

MINISTRY OF INFORMATION & BROADCASTING 
NOTIFICATION (as amended from time to time) 

New Delhi-2, the 6th February, 1960/nth Magh, 1881. 

G.S.R. 168—In exercise of the power conferred by Sub-section 
(2) of Section 5B of the Cinematograph Act, 1952 (37 of 1952), the 
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Central Government, in supersession of the Notification of the 
Government of India in the Ministry of' Information and Broadcast¬ 
ing No. G.S.R. 640, dated the 21st May, 1959, hereby issue the follow¬ 
ing directions to the Board of Film Censors, setting out the principles 
which shall guide the Board in sanctioning films for public exhibi¬ 
tion, namely: 

Directions to the Board of Film Censors setting out the principles 
which shall guide the Board in sanctioning films for public exhibi¬ 
tion. 


General Principles 

1. No picture shall be certified for public exhibition which will 
lower the moral standards of those who see it. 

Hence, the sympathy of the audience shall not be thrown on 
the side of crime, wrong-doing, evil or sin. 

2. Standards of life, having regard to the standards of the coun¬ 
try and the people to which the story relates, shall not be so port¬ 
rayed as to deprave the morality of the audience. 

3. The prevailing laws shall not be so ridiculed as *o create 
sympathy for violation of such laws. 

Application of General Principles 

As it is desirable that there shall, as far as possible, be a uniform 
standard for determining whether a film is suitable or.not for un¬ 
restricted exhibition to adults, or for public exhibition restricted 
to adults, the Central Government prescribes the following rules 
for the guidance of the Board: — 

I. It is not desirable that a film shall be certified as suitable for 
public exhibition, either unrestricted or restricted to adults, which: — 

(A) deals with crime in such a maner as to— 

(i) extenuate criminal acts; 

(ii) depict the modus operandi of criminals; 

(iii) throw the glamour of romance and heroism over crimi¬ 
nal characters; 

(ivj) enlist the sympathy or admiration of the audience fof 
criminal characters; 

(v) hold up to contempt those responsible for, or engaged in 
the prevention, detection or punishment of criminals; 

(vi) create the impression that crime pays or is a normal 
incident of ordinary life and not to be reprobated; 

(N.B .—The mere fact that the picture shows the criminal 
as being punished for his crime shall not, by itself, 
be regarded as a good reason for certifying a picture 
if the general impression created by the picture is 
such as to incite people to crime.) 
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(B) deals with vice or immorality in such a manner as to— 

(i) extenuate vicious or immoral acts; 

(ii) undermine the accepted canons of decency; 

(in) depict vice or immorality as attractive; 

(iv) cast a halo of success or glory round the vicious Or im¬ 
moral; 

(v) enlist the sympathy or admiration of the audience for 
vicious or immoral characters; 

(vi) suggest that the attainment of a laudable end is justified 
by vicious or immoral means or improper motives; 

(vii) create the impression that vice and immorality are not 
to be reprobated; 

(N.B. —The mere fact that the picture shows a vicious or 
immoral person as suffering the consequences of his 
vice or immorality shall not, by itself, be regarded 
as a good reason for certifying a picture.) 

(C) deals with the relations between the sexes in such a 
manner as to— 

(i) lower the sacredness of the institution of marriage; 

(ii) suggest that illicit sexual relations are ordinary incidents 
of life and not to be reprobated: 

(iii) depict— 

(a) rape, premeditated seduction, or criminal assaults on 
women; 

(b) immoral traffic in women; 

(c) soliciting prostitution or procuration; 

(d) illicit sexual relations; 

(ej> excessively passionate love scenes; 

(f) indelicate sexual situations; 

(g) scenes suggestive of immorality; 

(D) exhibits the human form, actually or in shadowgraphs— 

(i) in a state of nudity; 

(ii) indecorously or suggestively clothed; 

(iii) indecorous or sensuous posture; 

(E) brings into contempt the armed forces, or the public ser¬ 
vices or persons entrusted with the administration of law 
and order. 

(F) is intended or likely to— 

(i) wound the susceptibilities of any foreign nation or any 
community or the followers of any religion; 

(ii) foment social unrest or discontent to such an extent as 
to incite people to crime; 

(iii) promote disorder, violence, a breach of the, law or 
disaffection or resistance to Government, 
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Explanation to Clauses (E) and (F)— 

First—The following types of films shall be considered unsuit¬ 
able for public exhibition: — 

(i) A film which is likely to arouse disrespect of a foreign 
country or is liable to be looked upon by a foreign country 
as derogatory to itself, or which is liable to embarrass the 
relations of the Government of India with any Foreign 
Government: 

(ii) A film which preaches or is liable to incite people to acts 
of violence or which tends to encourage subversive acti¬ 
vity with a view to overthrowing established authority 
or institutions. 

Second—In particular, the following matters shall be regarded 
as objectionable: — 

(i) Disparaging references to the people of a foreign country 
or the head, of a foreign State; 

(ii) Picturisation of subversive methods or of guerrilla tech¬ 
nique. 

II. In addition to the matter dealt with generally in Section I, 
the following subjects may be objectionable in a context in which 
either they amount to indecency, immorality, illegality or incite¬ 
ment to commit a breach of the law: — 

(i) confinements; 

(ii) details of surgical operations; 

(iii) venereal disease or other loathsome disease such as lep¬ 
rosy or sores; 

(iv) suicide or genocide; 

(vj) the unnecessary exhibition of feminine under-clothing; 

(vi) indecorous dancing; 

(vii) indecent dress, conduct, speech, song or theme, or inde¬ 
cent portrayal of national institutions, traditions, customs- 
or culture; 

(viii) importunation of women; 

(ix) cruelty to children; 

(x) torture of adults. 

(xi) brutal fighting, gruesome murders or scenes of strangula¬ 
tion; 

(xii) executions; 

(xiii) excessive bleeding or mutilation; 

(xiv) cruelty to animals; 

(xv) drunkenness or drinking that is not essential to the theme 
of the story; 

(xvi) traffic in drugs and the use of drugs; 

(xvii) accentuation of class distinctions or stimulating class 
hatred; 
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(xviii) realistic horrors of warfare; 

(xix) horror as a predominant element; 

(xx) scenes and incidents likely to afford information to the 
enemy in time of war; 

(xxi) exploitation of tragic incidents of war; 

(xxii) blackmail associated with immorality; 

(xxiii) intimate biological studies; 

(xxiv) crippled limbs or malformations; 

(xxv) gross travesties of the administration of justice; 

(xxvi) defamation of any living person. 

III. It is not proposed that certification of a film should be 
refused altogether, or that it should be certified as suitable for 
adult audiences only,, where the deletion of a part or parts, will 
render it suitable for unrestricted public exhibition or for exhibition 
restricted to adults, and such deletion is made, unless the film is 
such as to deprave the majority of the audience and even excisions 
will not cure the defects. 

IV. It is undesirable that certificate for unrestricted public 
exhibition shall be granted in respect of a film depicting a story, 
or containing incidents unsuitable for young persons. 

In particular, under this head, the following subjects are ob¬ 
jectionable:— 

(i) anything which may strike terror in a young person, e.g., 
scenes depicting ghosts, brutality, mutilations, torture, 
cruelty, etc.; 

(ii) anything tending to disrupt domestic harmony or the 
confidence of a child in its parents, e.g., scenes depicting 
parents quarrelling violently, or one of them striking the 
other, or one or both of them behaving immorally: 

(iii) anything tending to make a person of tender years in¬ 
sensitive to cruelty to others or to animals. 

2.35. Thus the salient points of the present system of film cefi- 
sorship are: 

(1) The Board of Film Censors consists of a whole-time paid 
Chairman and nine other non-official members. The Chair¬ 
man is paid a salary but the members act in an honorary 
capacity, being paid travelling and daily allowances 
whenever they are called to attend a meeting. 

(2) Whole-time Regional Officers, Additional Regional Officers 
and Assistant Regional Officers.are appointed of whom 
one is usually present at the preview of the film. 

(3) The actual viewing in the first instance is _ done by an 
Examining Committee consisting of the Regional Officer 
or in his place the Additional or Assistant Regional Officer 
together with one (in the case of documentary and short 
films) or four (in the case of feature films*) members of 
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the Advisory Panel who are appointed by the Central 
Government, sometimes in consultation with the Board 
of Censors and sometimes without such consultation. 
These members are paid a small fee each time they are 
called to view a film, to compensate them for the expen¬ 
ses incurred on transport etc. 

(4) The preliminary recommendation to certify or censor a 
film is made by the Examining Committee, and in a vast 
majority of cases this recommendation decides the fate 
of the film and moulds public taste in the movies. The 
members of the Central Board do not see the film unless 
it is a subject of controversy and there is an appeal from 
the decisions of the Examining Committee. 

(5) Only when a film is refused a certificate or recommended 
for an Adults Only certificate or when deletions are sug¬ 
gested by the Examining Committee or if the film is known 
to be controversial or in any way important or interesting, 
does the Chairman or a member of'the Board of Censors 
see the film. 

(6) Neither the recommendation of the Examining Committee 
nor the decision of the Central Board is final under the 
rules. An appeal lies to the Central Government by the 
aggrieved party. 

(7) The ultimate decision rests with the Central Government 
either by way of appeal or by way of revision. The Central 
Government can, either of its own motion or on the 
application of an aggrieved party, certify a film, change 
the certificate from ‘U’ to ‘A’ or suspend the exhibition 
of the film after giving an opportunity to the aggrieved 
party to represent his case. 

(8) The validity and legality of the present censorship rests 
upon the provisions of article 19(2) of the Constitution 
which permit certain reasonable restrictions upon the 
right of freedom of expression. 

(9) The directions issued to the Board of Film Censors are 
long, specific and detailed. They have for the most part 
been drawn from the earlier directions issued in 1920 by 
the Bombay Board of Film Censors, which in turn were 
inspired by T. P. O’Connor’s 43 rules framed in 1917 in 
Great Britain. A strict interpretation of the Application 
of General Principles will result in almost all films being 
refused a certificate. It is this circumstance which has 
given rise to so much criticism of our censorship system by 
the industry as well as by many sections of the society, 
and has driven producers to resort to indirect, unrealistic 
and often unaesthetic modes of expressing their ideas. Also 
the Censors have felt obliged to turn a blind eye to many 
objectionable sequences and to permit much that is vulgar 
and in bad taste. At the same time they (the Censors) 
have felt the constriction of the detailed and exhaustive 
terms of the Government’s instructions and have refused 
to certify any film in which social problems are treated 

. in a bold, direct and* realistic manner, with a persistence 
which has galled the imaginative film makers. 



Chapter Three 


FILM CENSORSHIP IN OTHER COUNTRIES 

3.1 We can now examine briefly the film censorship laws and 
codes which operate in some of the more important countries of the 
world. While seeking a solution to a problem it is always instruc¬ 
tive to study the manner in which other civilised societies have dealt 
with the matter. We cannot be oblivious of what is happening 
around us, and the cultural trends and moral attitudes observable 
in countries with which we have constant communication and cul¬ 
tural exchanges, demand our particular attention. People from these 
countries visit India and speak of what is happening there. News¬ 
papers, magazines, books and other cultural literature from such 
countries are received and read by our people. Our people travel 
abroad and observe for themselves the conditions prevailing else¬ 
where. They come back with* fresh knowledge and fresh ideas. 
There are planned cultural exchanges, sponsored either by the 
Government or by private agencies with the approval of the Govern¬ 
ment. Artists, musicians, actors, dancers, writers go abroad with cul¬ 
tural missions, and cultural groups of a similar nature from those 
countries visit us and tell us what is happening there. With the rapid 
increase in the speed of communications, the world is becoming 
smaller, and cultural barriers are being notched and perforated. The 
wind from outside is constantly blowing into our cultural and psy¬ 
chological interior as was wished by Mahatma Gandhi. We can no 
longer live in an ivory tower of ideological isolation. Outside influ¬ 
ences are increasingly felt in all spheres of our life. 

3.2 We have noticed the effect of these outside influences in the 
attitudes of our people and the trend of events observable in our 
country. There is a pressing demand for greater freedom of 
thought and expression consequent upon the implementation of our 
democratic ideals and the realisation that we have a right to express 
ourselves and to think freely. Our youth is beginning to assert itself 
more and more. Our student agitations are to a large extent in¬ 
spired by what is happening in Europe and America. There is a 
growing revolt against exploitation of all kinds. At the same time 
the standard .of living hasigone up. There has been a large invasion 
of western scientific gadgets not only in commerce and industry but 
also in the every-day life of the Indian citizen. Although many of 
these like radio, transistors, tape-recorders, electric machines began 
as status symbols, they are becoming more and more a part of our 
ordinary life. The result is that we can no longer adhere to our old 
attitudes towards social conduct, norms of propriety, notions of are 
and the manner in which we wish to deal with creative thought. 
Many of the old values are, in consequence, becoming eroded. Some 
writers and thinkers even resent an inquiry into whether the change 
is for the worse or baneful. They claim the right to experiment and 
explore all avenues of human thought and experience. While this 
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may be carrying the argument too far, it is undeniable that a reversal 
of these processes is not now possible. It is at the same time impera¬ 
tive to study how to guide these trends so that they can help to pre¬ 
serve our free society and develop the national character and culture 
in progressive directions. In the western countries, the change from 
the Victorian era of prudery and the breaking down of many of the 
petrified values are even more noticeable. It has been said by some 
writers that, in the last year or two, matters in this direction have 
changed more dramatically and mere rapidly than in the preceding 
50 years. Attention is drawn to some of the more recent films and 
books and to the style of prose writing which indicate a definite 
break from the attitudes of a few years ago. Instances of films 
which would not have been permitted in the west some years ago 
are: “I a Woman, Blow up, Barbarela, Portrait of Jason, The Fox, 
Pretty Poison, The Girl on the Motor Cycle, etc. In the matter of 
books, there has been even greater liberalisation, and when we read 
The Naked Lunch, In Praise of Old Women, Melinda, The Ginger 
Man, we begin to wonder why there was so much agitation over 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover. In the United States, the Supreme Court 
appears to be giving a helping hand to this process of liberalisation 
by some of its recent decisions. It has ruled, for instance, that the 
State has no right to interfere with what a citizen chooses to read 
at home, or what films he views in the privacy of a private house. So, 
a person may with impunity keep and read a pornographic or inde¬ 
cent book or project a ‘blue’ film and see it in his house. 

3.3 Another remarkable circumstance is the lessening of the 
influence of authority. There seems to be a gradual disappearance of 
Governmental, parental, academic, and even religious authority. 
Censorship in some countries is now being treated more as a matter 
of taste of which the public must be the arbiter,' than of the law 
which is to be dealt with by the administration. A book or a film or 
a play is considered objectionable only if it offends tastes and not 
merely because it deals with an intimate aspect of sex or the human 
anatomy in a manner which was not considered appropriate or lawful 
some years ago. 

3.4 We may well ask the question whether this is a swing towards 
irresponsible hedonism or is no more than a release from the shack¬ 
les of Victorian prudery. Are we, in our newly gained freedom des¬ 
troying our values and therefore, perhaps, ourselves, or are we, on 
the other hand, endeavouring to find new values and in the process 
becoming morally more responsible and more vigorous? There is no 
consensus of opinion in the answers to th^se questions, but one 
thing appears to be certain: it is impossible now to put the clock 
back, and wisdom lies, as Robert Bridges says, in masterful adminis¬ 
tration of the unforeseen in our future conduct. Much assistance can, 
therefore, be gained from a dispassionate study of what is happening 
in other countries. 

France 

3.5 Film censorship in France began in a somewhat tentative 
and hesitant manner just before World War I. 



A ban was imposed on the exhibition of criminal acts and modes 
of crime, on pain of cancellation of the cinema licence*. The aim 
was to prevent the outbreak of disorder which might result from 
the exhibition of films of this nature. This power was exercised by 
the local Mayors and Prefects. In 1916 a Commission was appointed 
to examine and regulate films shown throughout France. This was 
done in pursuance of an order, issued by the Minister of Interior. 
A question arose whether a film which had been approved by the 
Ministry of Interior could be banned by the Mayor, and the view 
taken was that the Mayor could ban it on the ground that its 
exhibition might cause a disturbance of the local order. In 1917 a 
Commission of Inquiry was set up, and in accordance with the 
suggestions contained in the report of this commission, the Minister 
of Public Instruction and Fine Arts was empowered to certify films 
fit for public exhibition. A number of films were banned on the 
ground that they exhibited acts of crime and the execution of 
capital sentences. In the following years, however, emphasis shifted 
from crime to sexual immorality and a number of other objectionable 
subjects. In 1930, the Director of the Surete Generale expressed his 
i opinion in the following terms: 

“All films which are concerned with revolutionary questions, 
which show violent conflicts between Capital and Labour, clashes 
between the army and the people, revolts, in prisons, victims of 
police charges . should be eliminated from the screen.” 

3.6 The present system of film censorship in France began to 
take shape in 1928, when a Commission was set up to examine and 
certify films. The Commission consisted of 32 members nominated 
by the Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts. The direction 
given to the Commission was that in evaluating a film, “it will 
take into consideration the whole of the national interests involved, 
and esnecially the interest in preserving the national customs and 
traditions as well as (in the case of foreign films) the facilities 
given to French films in the various countries of origin.” 

3.7 With regard to films produced in France and exported to 
foreign countries, it was laid down that the grant of a certificate 
of fitness would depend on whether the film gave a sufficiently flat¬ 
tering picture of French life and culture. 

3.8 Upto this time, the freedom of the industry had been given 
due consideration. But in 1936, it was proposed to abandon this 
principle because the National Economic Council “has been forced 
to discard the liberal solution, intervention by the State having 
appeared necessary in order to put an end to the anarchic state of 
the profession.” The rules of censorship were modified in the years 
that followed, and in 1961, a decree was issued whereby some films 
could be shown to minors under the age of 18. 

3.9 The film censorship in France now is exercised in the 
following manner: — 

The Censorship Board, called the Control Commission consists 
of : 

(a) President and a Deputy President appointed by the 
Ministry of Information and selected from individuals 
holding high office or retired high officials, 
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(b) 7 members and 7 substitute members appointed respec¬ 
tively by the Ministries of: (1) Information, (2) Justice, 
(3) Foreign Affairs, (4) Home Affairs, (5) Defence, (6) 
Education and (7) Public Health and Population, 

(c) 7 members and 7 substitute members appointed by the 
Ministry of Information from the cinema industry after 
consulting the chief organisations or associations of the 
industry and cinema critics, 

(d) 5 members and 5 substitute members nominated upon 
agreement between the Minister of Justice, Minister of 
Education, Minister of Public Health and Population and 
selected from sociologists, psychologists, educationists, 
magistrates, doctors and members of teaching profession, 
and 

(e) 3 members and 3 substitute members nominated by the 
Minister of Information after consulting the National 
Union of Family Associations, the youth organisations and 
the Association of Mayors. 

3.10 At the sessions of the Commission a representative of the 
Minister in charge of the Affairs of Sahara and the Ministry of 
Overseas Departments and the Overseas Territories and a represen¬ 
tative of the Ministry dealing with Community Affairs can also be 
present as advisers. 

3.11 The preview of films can be done by some of the members 
of the Commission, but all decisions which involve banning the film 
or placing a restriction of any kind upon it must be taken at a 
plenary session of the Commission. The quorum for a plenary 
session is 13 members but members cannot vote by proxy. In case 
of a tie in voting, the President has a casting vote. The Control Com¬ 
mission may certify films for universal exhibition, for exhibition to 
all except minors under the age of 13 or it may certify films for 
exhibition to adults only, i.e., persons over the age of 18 or it may 
totally ban the film. The Commission has the power to certify a 
film upon condition that certain deletions or cuts are made. If the 
producer declines to comply with this direction, the Commission 
may modify its decision or adhere to it. Publicity material is also 
subject to the control of the Commission. The certification of a film 
can be applied for only after it has been completed and the appli¬ 
cation must be made at least a fortnight before the intended first 
exhibition of the film. With the application, must be submitted a 
positive print of the film in the exact and unabridged state in which 
it is proposed to exhibit it. A complete and accurate copy of the 
dialogue must accompany the positive film. If a film is to be exported 
out of France, an export permit must be obtained from the Control 
Commission. Foreign films must also be submitted to the Commis¬ 
sion before they can be exhibited. A French translation of the dia¬ 
logue in the foreign film must accompany the application for certi¬ 
fication. Propaganda films and films which are to be exhibited for 
non-commercial purposes must also obtain a certificate from the 
Commission. Even if a film has been certified fit for exhibition by 
the Commission, the local Prefect, in any part of the country, may 
ban its exhibition to minors under the age of 18, if in his view, 
the film is likely to harm the health and morals of the young. 



3.12 There is also pre-production control over films in France. 
No film company may make a film without the permission of the 
Minister of Information and no individuals may engage in any pro¬ 
fessional film making without a carte professionelle supplied by the 
National Cinematographic Centre of France. This body, formed in 
1946, has wide powers, and kccords permission to make films, gives 
financial aid, issues professional certificates and exercises discipline, 
price control of cinema tickets, and is in charge of statistics, foreign 
relations and exchange and the public cinematograph register. It 
also maintains general over-all supervision over the International 
Film Festival of Cannes, and is the official agency for the export 
of French, films. 

3.13 There is thus a wide and almost all-embracing control of 
the film industry in France. 

3.14. It must be mentioned here that, as in India, France enjoys 
the right of freedom of expression, guaranteed to it by the Declara¬ 
tion'of 1789 and confirmed by the Constitution in 1946. This was also 
reaffirmed in the Constitution of 1958 which is now in force. But it 
must be pointed out that this Declaration regarding the freedom 
of expression is subject to the legislative power of the State. In 
other words, the fundamental right of freedom of speech can be 
curtailed by an Act of the French Legislature and it is not possible 
to question the constitutional validity of’ a French Act by placing 
reliance upon the .right of freedom of expression guaranteed by the 
Declaration in the Constitution. There is, therefore, no analogy with 
India in this respect, and the French legislature can pass a law im¬ 
posing any kind of restriction upon the production and exhibition 
of films. There is no doubt, however, that although theoretically 
the control of film would appear to be of a complete and exhaustive 
nature, in' practice, French films enjoy a very large measure, of 
freedom in all matters, especially in the treatment of erotic themes. 

United Kingdom 

3.15 The British Board of Film Censors is an independent body, 
not subject to State or any other control. From time to time, pro¬ 
posals to set up State control of film censorship have been mooted, 
but they were abandoned because of a general consensus of opinion 
that the Board as constituted was discharging its duties adequately. 

3.16 The Board consists of a President, appointed by the cinema 
industry, a Secretary who was originally appointed by the Presi¬ 
dent but is now appointed by the trade, five examiners, two readers 
and the necessary clerical staff, all appointed by the President. The 
choice of the President has always been made because of his high 
standing and impeccable integrity. His political background has also 
been taken into consideration. Some of the more notable Presidents 
have been T. P. O’Connor, M.P., The Right Honourable Edward Shortt, 
Privy Councillor and Lord Tyrrell. The Board has been able to func¬ 
tion smoothly and efficiently because its relations with the Govern¬ 
ment, with the local Municipal Bodies, with the film industry and with 
private organisations have been, on the whole, cordial. The Board has 
received continuous support from the Home Office. Indeed, on one 
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occasion when the question of the State assuming control over 
censorship was raised, the Home Secretary Mr. Herbert Morrison 
said in the House of Commons ; “I freely admit that this is a 
curious arrangement, but the British have a very great habit of 
making curious arrangements, work very well, and this works. 
Frankly I do not wish to be the Minister who has to answer ques¬ 
tions in the House as to whether particular films should or should 
not be censored. I think it may be dangerous for the Home Secre¬ 
tary to have direct powers himself in the matter.” 

3.17 The Board, however, often consults the various Government 
departments on the question of censoring or banning a particular 
film on the ground of public policy either at home or abroad. 

3.18. The local municipal authorities in Britain are important 
because they issue licences to cinema houses, and on them, therefore, 
rests the power of enforcing the decisions of the Board of Censors. 
They can quite legitimately ban a film which the Board has certified 
fit for exhibition. By and large, however, the Board acts in con¬ 
formity with the general moral and sociai attitudes of the munici¬ 
pal bodies, though there have been cases when a particular council 
has prohibited the exhibition of a film passed by the Board. To give 
recognition to the views of this body, the Home Secretary set up 
a Film Censorship Consultative Committee in 1931. The members of 
the Committee were drawn from the representatives of the County 
Councils, the Association of Municipal Corporations, etc. The function 
of this Committee was “to discuss with the British Board of Film 
Censors questions of general principle affecting the relations between 
the Board and the Local licensing authority under the Cinemato¬ 
graph Act.” This consultation was necessary because the municipal 
licensing authorities were finally responsible for the character of the 
film shown to the public. This Committee, however, did not remain 
active very long, and within a few years ceased to function, and has 
not been heard of since the outbreak of World War II. The Board 
also maintains a liaison with the film industry, although it is com¬ 
pletely independent of any influences which the _ industry might 
attempt to exercise. Indeed the film trade in Britain has officially 
supported the work of the Board because they have felt that an 
independent Board of Censors is far preferable to any kind of 
State control. 

3.19 The Board also maintains relations with private organisa¬ 
tions, concerned with social and moral work, e.g., the Public 
Morality Council and the Cinema Christian Council. In 1936 Lord 
Tyrrell, President of the Board, said that private organisations of 
this nature could be of the greatest assistance to him and he would 
rely on their cooperation in the task entrusted to him. The Bishop 
of London is reported to have said on one occasion, "dear Old T. P. 
O’Connor used to come down and have lunch with me when he 
was in doubt about a film.” 

3.20. The British Board of Film Censors, does not operate in an 
ivory tower. Although it is independent of any outside control, it 
keeps in touch with current opinions, with the Government’s policies, 
with the trends in the industry and with the changing views of 
Local Bodies which represent the various Counties and Shires. 
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3.21 A. Censorship Code comprising 43 rules drawn up by T.P. 
O Connor in 1917 has acted as the guide in the Board’s decision¬ 
making process. As these 43 rules are the basis of our present cen¬ 
sorship code which has now taken the form of General Principles 
and Their Application, as stated in the last Chapter, we may set 
them out in full. 

1. Indecorous, ambiguous and irreverent titles and sub-titles. 

2. Cruelty to animals. 

3. The irreverent treatment of sacred subjects. 

4. Drunken scenes carried to excess. 

5. Vulgar accessories in staging. 

6. The modus operandi of criminals. 

7. Cruelty to young infants and excessive cruelty and torture 
to adults, especially women. 

8. Unnecessary exhibition of underclothing. 

9. The exhibition of profuse bleeding. 

10. Nude figures. 

11. Offensive vulgarity, and impropriety in conduct and dress. 

12. Indecorous dancing. 

13. Excessively passionate love scenes. 

14. Bathing scenes passing the limits of propriety. 

15. References to controversial politics. 

16- Relations of Capital and Labour. 

17. Scenes tending to disparage public characters and institu¬ 
tions. 

18. Realistic horrors of warfare. 

19. Scenes and incidents calculated to afford information to 
the enemy. 

20. Incidents having a tendency to disparage our Allies. 

21. Scenes holding up the King’s uniform to contempt or ridi¬ 
cule. 

22. Subjects dealing with India, in which British Officers are 
seen in an odious light, and otherwise attempting to suggest 
the disloyalty of Native States or bringing into disrepute 
British prestige in the Empire. 

23. The exploitation of tragic incidents of the war. 

24. Gruesome murders and strangulation scenes. 

25. Executions. 

26. The effects of vitriol throwing. 

27. The drug habit, e.g., opium, morphia, cocaine, etc. 

28. Subjects dealing with White Slave traffic. 

29. Subjects dealing with the premeditated seduction of girls. 

30. “First Night” scenes. 

31. Scenes suggestive of immorality. 
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32. Indelicate sexual situations. 

33. Situations accentuating delicate marital relations. 

34. Men and women in bed together. 

35. Illicit sexual relationships. 

36. Prostitution and procuration. 

37. Incidents indicating the actual perpetration of criminal 
assaults on women. 

38. Scenes depicting the effect of venereal diseases, inherited 
or acquired. 

39. Incidents suggestive of incestuous relations. 

40. Themes and references relative to ‘race suicide’. 

41. Confinements. 

42. Scenes laid in disorderly houses. 

43. Materialization of the conventional figure of Christ. 

3.22 Gradually the influence of the President in the delibera¬ 
tions of the Board decreased, and the Secretary, for all practical 
purposes, began to exercise the most important authority in policy" 
matters. The 43 rules lost the rigidness of well-defined precepts, and 
in course of time, three General Principles have been evolved: 

(1) Was the story, incident or dialogue, likely to impair the 
moral standards of the public by extenuating vice or 
crime or deprecating moral standards?. 

(2) Was it likely to give offence to reasonably-minded cinema 
audiences? 

(3) What effect would it have on the minds of the children? 
This perhaps was the most important consideration. 

3.23 We may here say a word about the legal position in the 
United Kingdom. Britain has no written Constitution. The Parlia¬ 
ment is supreme and can pass any law. There is no such thing in 
Britain as the absolute or fundamental right of freedom of expres¬ 
sion. The Parliament can at any time pass a law curtailing or even 
completely taking away the right of freedom of expression whether 
it be in the form of speech, the written word, ..pictures 
or films. Therefore, legally a board of film censors appointed by the 
British Government under the authority of an Act of Parliament, 
can exercise very stringent control over the movies. It can ban not 
only the kind of film'which is provocatively obscene or contains an 
incitement to an offence, but also one which is simply in bad taste. 
Again, even if the film were certified fit for exhibition by the Board 
of Censors, it can be banned by a Municipal Licensing Authority. 
This authority can prosecute ah exhibitor under the ordinary law 
if the film shown by him comes within the mischief of the law. 
This double check can be employed to keep films clean and pure 
and in good taste. But the right to exercise freedom of expression 
has become so much a part of the British way of life that the ap¬ 
pointment of such a Board of Censors would be resented, and it 
is unlikely that an Act contemplating the appointment of such a 
board would be approved by the Parliament. For this reason, a 
voluntary Board of Censors has been found more feasible. The 
acceptance of this authority is specially favoured because of a fear 
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that Governmental intervention may make the task of film pro¬ 
ducers more difficult. On the other hand, unofficial and voluntary 
censorship can afford to be as strict as it chooses. These two oppos¬ 
ing forces have been instrumental in shaping the prevalent system 
of censorship in Britain. The censorship, we have seen, is becoming 
more and more liberal. 

3.24 Summing up, therefore, the position in Britain is that there 
is a completely independent Board of Film Censors, the President 
and the Secretary of this Board are appointed by representatives of 
the film industry. The expenses are met out of the fees paid for the 
preview of films. The general principles upon which the Board acts 
are whether the film is likely to impair the moral standards of the 
public, whether it is likely to give offence to reasonably-minded 
people and whether it can have a baneful effect upon the minds of 
children. 

3.25 Those who have had an occasion to view some recent films 
produced in England will know that censorship in United Kingdom 
is becoming very liberal, and that films dealing with themes of sex, 
marriage, divorce, revolt of the youth, crime, etc., are not always 
banned by the Board of Censors. 

3.26 It is instructive to note some of the deletions ordered by 
the British Board of Film Censors in recent years. No comment is 
necessary and the deletions speak for themselves. 

1. Remove shots of the women lying on the ground in flames. 

2. Remove the final shots of the striptease when the girl has 
removed bra. 

3. Shorten the strangling of the sepoy among the reeds. 

4. Shorten the episode in which a man is beaten up. Specially 
remove the knee kicks. 

5. Remove shot of men’s body transfixed with spikes of spears. 

6. Remove shot of Michele exposing her breast to Gabriel with 
a view to seducing him. 

7. Shorten the drowning of the half-breed. 

8. Delete the close shot of the body in the coffin. 

9. Delete two shots of the hyena slavering over the body. 

10. Shorten attempted rape of girl by Groper. 

11. Remove all shots of couple in bed together. 

12. Shorten shots of the monster and remove shots of it with 
an arrow sticking in its eye. 

13. Shorten shots of girls being mauled by men. 

14. Remove the first shot of corpses on the beach. 

15. Remove shot of men being shot in the face. 

16. Shorten fight in the hotel removing as far as possible kicks 
and fore blows. 

17. Remove shot of men showing pubic hair. 
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18. Considerably shorten the flogging of villain. 

19. Shorten as much as possible the episode in which a slave is 
whipped. 

20. Remove blows on man who is held and beaten up outside 
the saloon. 

21. Shorten shot of open mouth kissing. 

3.27 Thus it will be seen that scenes of extreme violence and 
intense eroticism are frequently deleted by the British Censors. 

United, States of America 

3.28 There is no central State censorship of films in the United 
States. At present, there are two types of censorships—a voluntary 
one by the trade which works through the Production Code 
Administration and some State Censorship in four States and in 
some cities. 

3.29 The history of film censorship in America shows that there 
has always been a reluctance to have official State censorship be¬ 
cause of the guarantee to the r'ght of freedom of expression provid¬ 
ed by the First Amendment to the Constitution. Although action 
can be taken for obscene films and films which may be objection¬ 
able for other reasons, such as incitement to crime, leading to breach 
of public order, the view taken has nearly always been that if a 
film is objectionable for any of these reasons then the producer or 
the exhibitor should be proceeded against under the ordinary law 
and not by prohibitiye action taken by the State. The only centralis¬ 
ed censorship is by the film industry under a system of self-regula¬ 
tion. A voluntary board of censorship called the National Board of 
Censorship was started in 1909. This body was in the nature of an 
Advisory Committee. It relied on voluntary agreement for the ob¬ 
servance of its rulings. The strength of this body lay in the fear 
which the film industry entertained about the institution of State 
censorship, though there has always been a lurking conviction that 
a law authorising censorship would be ultra vires , the Constitution. 
Nevertheless attemots were made to introduce State censorship in 
some of the States and cities. In four States, censorship statutes, were* 
introduced between 1911 and 1921. This prompted the film industry 
to set un a new organisation under Hays in 1922. At the same time 
the Motion Pictures Producers and Distributors of America 
(M.P.P.D.A.l was formed in order to safeguard the interest of the 
film industry and to maintain the highest nossible moral and artistic 
standards in motion picture production. Hays remained the head of 
the self-regulating censorship body and weilded what has been 
called practically dictatorial powers. He drew up a formula which 
was accepted bv the Board of Directors of M.P.P.D.A. All members 
of this association undertook not to make films from books which 
were of objectionable nature, “to exercise every possible care that 
only books or plays which are of the right type are used for screen 
presentation, to avoid the picturisation of books or plays which can 
be produced only after such changes as to leave the producer sub¬ 
ject to a charge of deception.” There was no sanction behind Hays’ 
rulings and the only machinery fqy implementing! the resolution 
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was the requirement that all plays, novels and stories should be 
submitted to the M.P.P.D.A. before they were filmed. Nevertheless 
some films without the approval of Hays’ office were produced. In 
1929 a complaint was made that less than half the member com¬ 
panies of the Association of Motion Picture Producers were co¬ 
operating and that there was no system of previewing films to make 
sure that the modifications ordered had been carried out. Then in 
1934, was set up the Production Code Administration. This body 
was charged with the task of keeping control over objectionable 
films. The Code drawn up was a collection of generalities. The PCA 
operates at four stages : 

1. The story before it is translated into a screen play is sub¬ 
mitted to the PCA for its reaction and criticism, 

2. The screen play when written is again submitted to the PCA 
for approval, 

3. The staff of the PCA are constantly consulted during the 
production of the film, and 

4. The finished picture is reviewed and if approved, the certi¬ 
ficate of approval is issued. 

3.30 The staff of the PCA consists of a Director, ten Assistants 
and the usual clerical adjuncts. The Director and his staff study 
every script; often they check scenes and view every film before 
it is released. If the film does not carry the seal of approval, it 
cannot be shown in any of the cinemas which are affiliated to the 
PCA. 

3.31 The Supreme Court of United States held in 1952 that any 
kind of censorship is an unconstitutional clog on the freedom of 
speech. But in 1961, a ruling was given that censorship as such is 
not unconstitutional as long as a correct and legal procedure is laid 
down in the Act imposing censorship. 

332 Therefore, the present position is that it is possible to 
frame a law in America which imposes censorship of films provid¬ 
ed certain conditions, procedural and substantive are observed. 
There is, in fact, no central Government censorship. There are cen¬ 
sorship laws in four States and in a few cities. All these relate to 
films which tend to deprave the morals of the viewers. There, is also 
the Production Code Administration whose declared objectives 
are: — 

'(1) to encourage artistic expression by expanding creative 
freedom, and 

(2) fo assure that the freedom which encourages the artist re¬ 
mains responsible and sensitive to the standards of the 
larger society. 

3.33 The Administration has stated in unequivocal terms that 
censorship is an odious enterprise and destroys the citizen’s choice 
of cultural material. The Administration takes the view that parents 
are the arbiters of family conduct and that there should be no State 
control over the activities of the children. But, because a parent may 



be ignorant of the content of a film, it is important that infofmation 
on this point should be made available so that the parent can choose 
whether to permit his child to go to the picture or to forbid him. In 
furtherance of these objectives, the Code which has been drawn up 
consists of a few items which may be set out here: 

The basic dignity and value of human life shall be respected and 
upheld; restraint shall be exercised in portraying the taking of life. 

“Evil, sin, crime and wrong doing shall not be justified. 

Special restraint shall be exercised in portraying criminal or anti¬ 
social activities in which minors participate or are involved. 

Detailed and protracted acts of brutality, cruelty, physical vio¬ 
lence, torture and abuse, shall not be presented. 

Illicit sex relationships shall not be justified. Intimate sex scenes 
violating common standards of decency shall not be protrayed. Rest¬ 
raint and care shall be exercised in presentations dealing with sex 
aberrations. 

Obscene speech, gestures or movements shall not be presented. 
Undue profanity shall not be permitted. 

Religion shall not be demeaned. 

Words or symbols contemptuous of racial, religious or national 
groups, shall not be used so as to incite bigotry or hatred. 

Excessive cruelty to animals shall not be portrayed and animals 
shall ,not be treated inhumanly.” 

The PCA covers advertising material and titles of films also, and 
the Administration keeps the parents informed and makes available 
information about films to those parents who seek it. 

3.34 It must be emphasised that film censorship in America 1 is 
an entirely voluntary one. By and large, the authority o'f the PCA is 
accented but there are rare exceptions when films which have not been 
approved by the PCA are publicly exhibited. But, even within the 
scope of the PCA there is observable a great deal of freedom in the 
treatment of the subjects of sex and violence, and the present trends 
of film'production seem to display a greater and an almost morbid 
preoccupation with these subjects. Also a section of the artistic public 
is beginning to become critical of the restraint imposed by the Prc,- 
duction Code Administration, and is making a demand for complete 
freedom in treating social problems, and sex themes. The classification 
SMA in respect of films fit only for specially mature audiences, has 
net helped to allav this criticism, and the recent rulings of Supreme 
Court have tended to strengthen and justify it. 

Australia 

3.35 The nroduction of films in Australians of a very small mea¬ 
sure. In 1922, it was stated that only 3 per 1,000 films shown in the 
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country were the produce of Australia, the remaining being all im¬ 
ported from foreign countries. For this reason, serious attention to 
the question of film censorship was not given until recently. There 
is no central control and censorship of films although a Board of Film 
Censors has been appointed by the Commonwealth Government. But 
this Board acts on behalf of the various States with which agreements 
have been entered into, by the Governor-General of the Common¬ 
wealth. Of the six States, three have entred into a formal agreement 
to the effect that the Commonwealth Censorship Board appointed 
under the Customs (Cinematograph Films) Regulations shall exercise 
and discharge the function of censorship of films, in the respective 
States, on behalf cf the Government of each State. Another State, 
Victoria, has also the same arrangement under an old agreement. The 
remaining two States accept the decisions of the Commonwealth 
Board of Censors which determines the suitability or otherwise of 
films exhibited throughout Australia. 

3.36 It is to be observed that, in Australia, there is no constitu¬ 
tional guarantee of the right of free expression, and there is, there¬ 
fore, no question of any legal objection being raised to the imposition 
of restrictions upon the exhibition of films in the form of censorship. 
Film censorship is, in fact, a State subject. For many years, no inter¬ 
est was taken by any State in this matter, though various regulations 
did exist in some of the States. These were based on good manners and 
decorum being the considerations for assessing the suitability of a 
film for public exhibition. In New South Wales, there was a film Cen¬ 
sorship Board which was an official body but there was no systematic 
preview of films. 

3.37 The Members of the Commonwealth Board are appointed 
by the Governor General and hold office for a period of 3 years. The 
appointment is renewable. Films are placed under 3 classes: 

(i) Suitable for general exhibition, 

(ii) Not suitable for children, 

(iii) Those which are subject to special conditions. 

An appeal lies to the Appeal Censor appointed by the Governor- 
General. The censorship extends to television films. Sequences which 
are considered objectionable on grounds of indecency, excessively 
passionate love scenes, brutality, cruelty and violence are deleted 
from films shown in Australia, 

Denmark 

3.38 The administration of film censorship in Denmark offer 
an interesting and instructive study. The matter has been consider 3d 
several times by enquiry committees, and reasons for and against 
the retention of film Censorship have been advanced in the most 
rational, balanced and mature manner. The significant features of 
the Danish film censorship! are that it seeks to protect children from 
baneful influences. The censorship authority lays down no specific 
rules for the guidance of the film censors but leaves them consider¬ 
able discretion in the matter. The artistic aspect of the films is 
given due emphasis. And finally, the necessity of film censorship 
even of a very liberal type is recognised. 
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3.41 The directions given to the Censors are of a general nature, 
because it is felt that detailed rules “would deprive the censors 
of that flexibility that a liberal exercise of censorship cannot do 
without.” It is argued that detailed rules easily lead to an intensi¬ 
fication of censorship and often appear to support the desire for 
intensification of restrictions abroad, but hitherto there has not 
been any such desire at all in Denmark. 


3.42 Artistic value is something which the Danish censors are 
very conscious of and once adequate protection has been given to 
children, they are very liberal in the matter of permitting eroticism 
on the screen. The Minority Report of the 1947 Committee made a 
plea for the abolition of censorship. “It. must be recognised,” said 
the Director of Statens Film Central, “that some film producers 
occasionally speculate in exciting sadistic effects, but on the other 
hand, I have a firm confidence that the public and press will react 
sufficiently strongly against such conduct to prevent the spiritual 
aspect of life from being poisoned. The conscience of the public 
and the press will be aroused and the fact that the State does not 
stand as the moral guardian of adult people will in the long 
strengthen Danish society both internally and externally and create 
respect for us.” 

3.43 The case for the retention of a liberal type of censorship 
was stated in the Majority Report. Film producers, it was argued, 
wish to make sure of their public, and to do so, they often use the 
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coarsest means. “The carrying out of crimes and erotic fancies are 
the commonest methods. The Committee has had the opportunity 
to follow the activities of the Board of Censors in their fight against 
these tendencies. There is need for regulation here and this is natu¬ 
rally provided by the Board of Censors.” The 1950 Report said: 
“One dare not ignore that the abolition of filhr censorship will in¬ 
volve a lowering of the standard of films below the limit of what 
could be tolerated by Danish opinion, a lowering which on account 
of the extraordinary power of the cinema to influence even adults, 
can hardly avoid resulting in a more widely injurious influence. 
This danger is particularly likely because the greater part of films 
which are exhibited in this country come from foreign film pro¬ 
ducers whose activities are not susceptible to control. If the insti¬ 
tution of censorship is abolished, the only practical and effective 
control of imported films will be lost.” 

3.44 So censorship was retained in Denmark, but it operates in 
a very liberal manner, and its main aim is to protect the growing 
and impressionable children from the harmful effects of the highly 
erotic films or films which contain vivid and prolonged scenes of 
violence and cruelty. 

Canada 

* t 

3.45 We need not discuss the question of the constitutional 
validity of restraints that may be imposed on the right of free 
expression in Canada. Suffice to say that the Canadian Bill of Rights, 
1960, guarantees the right of freedom of expression, but action can 
be taken: against any guilty of publishing obscene matter or doing 
anything that jeopardises public order. Nor need we enquire 
whether the Federal Government or the various Provincial Govern¬ 
ments are competent to deal with the subject of film censorship 
because the legal aspect of the matter is not vastly different from 
what obtains in the United Kingdom. We shall, therefore, indicate 
only the nature and scope of film censorship as it exists in the 
various regions of the Dominion of Canada. 

3.46 There is no Federal Legislation providing for film censor¬ 
ship in Canada. Many of the Provinces have, however, from time 
to time, enacted laws for the control, censorship and classification 
of films exhibited in the territories concerned. The laws follow, 
more or less, a similar pattern, though the Province of Quebec has 
been a little more conservative and stricter than the rest of Canada, 
and Ontario and Manitoba have generally given the lead to the other 
Provinces. 

3.47 In Quebec, a forthright view in regard to films considered 
suitable for children has prevailed. In 1941, an Act was passed pro¬ 
hibiting all children under 16 from attending film shows. Indeed 
Quebec has, from the first, directed its attention towards children! 
and sought to protect them by means of a classification scheme and 
by means of having two separate censorships, one to deal ^vith 
films for adults and the other relating to films suitable for exhibition 
to children. Even if a film, suitable for adults, was considered suit¬ 
able for children, it had to be dealt with by both the censorship 
organisations in turn. More recently, the classification in Quebec 
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has been made fourfold and the total prohibition upon children 
under the age of 16 has been withdrawn. Films are now classified 
as: 

(a) suitable for all persons. 

(b) suitable for adolescents under the age of 13 and adults. 

(c) suitable for adults over the age of 17, and 

(d) special ones—Films suitable for adults over the age of 

21 . 

3.48 The State of Quebec was not in favour of deleting portions 
from a film on the ground that the artistic integrity of the film must 
be preserved. 

3.49 For adults, the policy laid down by the Province of Quebec, 
for the guidance of censors, was that the motion picture law should 
have the following functions only: 

(a) to be an instrument of information about the contents 
of the films, their cultural and artistic value, the danger 
of emotional or moral shocks which some of them con¬ 
tained, 

(b) to be an instrument of clsfssification of spectators accord¬ 
ing to their degree of normal maturity, 

(c) to be an instrument of warning, for the govermental 
authorities, of those films which would be an imminent 
danger to public order because of their pornographic or 
subversive character. 

3.50 Two of the provisions in the law dealing with the control 
and censorship of films specified the basic criteria. These in¬ 
cluded scenes of an immoral or obscene nature, representations of 
crime or brutalising spectacle, suggestion of lewdness or indecency, 
suggestion of infidelity of husband or wife, injury to morals of 
State or citizens, and offering evil suggestion to minds of children, 
against public welfare or likely to offend the public. 

3.51 In most of the States, Boards of Film Censors have been 
set up and the Members of the Board are appointed by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. The Board is, therefore, a Government-appointed body, 
but in most of the States, there is a right of appeal to another 
body named by the Lieutenant-Governor to the Lieutenant-Governor- 
in-Coun,cdl. More than one Province has included advertising ma¬ 
terial in connection with a film within the scope of the censor’s 
functions. 

3.52 In Canada, therefore, while one State Government has 
recognised the citizen’s right to express himself freely through the 
medium of art, film censorship exists where the exercise of such 
freedom would tend adversely to affect public order or the morals 
of the people. The legal sanction for such censorship exists in the 
Penal Laws under which the production of films which transgress 
laws relating to decency and morality and the maintenance of 
public order is punishable as a criminal offence. 
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Russia 

3.53 In Soviet Russia, the film industry is a centrally-controlled 
nationalised activity. It plays an important part in the Soviet na¬ 
tional life. There are as many as 20 studios which, each year, produce 
more than 120 full length feature films in 15 languages and more 
than 1000 documentaries and short films dealing with educational 
and scientific subjects with a popular appeal. The artistic and 
aesthetic quality of Soviet films is of a high order, and the list of 
outstanding films which have won international recognition is long 
and impressive. This had been made possible by a careful and, in 
recent times, liberal supervision over film production. The only 
censorship in force now is directed against films containing anti- 
Soviet propaganda. The history of film censorship in Soviet Russia, 
however, has not been smooth and even. It shows many ups and 
downs. The story begins in 1918 when an All-Russia Cinema Com¬ 
mittee, set up by the People’s Commissariat of Education, began 
itself to produce films and also to give financial and material assis¬ 
tance to private producers. A year later, the Government assumed 
complete control of the film industry, but to avoid a drain on the 
national reserve, private enterprise was encouraged because it was 
found to be more competent and better cost-aligned. Films imported 
from foreign countries were censored and often re-edited to elimi¬ 
nate “Bourgeois-philistine” ideology. The exercise of film censor¬ 
ship, controlled by the Commissariats of Education, now passed 
through a number of stages, at times becoming so strict and res¬ 
trictive as to hamper the development of the film industry, though 
the professed aim of this control was to encourage films of high 
artistic merit which should express the Soviet ideology and portray 
aspects of life in a realistic manner. 

3.54 By 1930, private enterprise in the matter of film production 
had been entirely eliminated, leaving the business of production, 
direction, censorship and control in the hands of the Government, 
working through the various Peoples’ Commissariats of Education. 
There was, however, no attempt to unify ideological control through¬ 
out the Union by one central authority. 

3.55 In 1944. the Committee of Cinema Affairs set up an Art 
Council mainly to centralise ideological control. A few years later, 
the cinema came under the Ministry of Culture, and there it has 
continued until the present day. In 1962, a new State Committee of 
Cinema was created under a Deputy Minister in the Ministry of 
Culture. 

3.56 The manner in which control or censorship of films, over 
the years, has been exercised in Russia has remained virtually un¬ 
altered. As far as foreign films are concerned, the matter is simple, 
for onlv selected films of which the theme and content conform to 
Soviet ideology are allowed to be imported, under the terms of 
the various trade agreements with foreign countries. Control of 
films produced in Russia has, for a long time, been exercised at all 
stages of production. The theme and its treatment are, in the first 
instance, approved by a Managing Committee. After this, the 
script is written and submitted to the same Committee. When the 
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approval of the Committee has been obtained, it is submitted to 
Glavrepertkom, the main Committee for the control of repertory. 
After the approval of this body, the film is allowed to be produced, 
there being no. further examination or interference until the final 
rough copy is ready. This final copy is submitted to a Committee 
consisting of the State Director, the head of production and the head 
of the script department. After their approval or after any altera¬ 
tions suggested by the Committee have been carried out, the film 
is shown to an audience drawn from representatives of the public, 
journalists, critics associations of cinema-goers, etc. Finally, it is 
submitted for approval of the Ministry for Control of Repertory 
which then gives the authorisation for public exhibition. Even then, 
if the film is found to violate the Soviet ideology, it may be with¬ 
drawn. Disapproval is usually expressed through an article pub¬ 
lished in Pravda pointing out the ideological error. 

3.57 At one stage, the control became so strict that in 1951, 
it provoked a script-writer to complain that no less than 28 officials 
had examined the script before it was submitted to the Art Coun¬ 
cil. Another complaint was that there were no less than 10 levels, 
from script editor in the studio up to the Minister of Culture, at 
which the script had to be examined before the production of the 
film could commence. It is interesting to read another complaint 
made in 1954: 

‘Conspicuous errors of judgement have been displayed in the 
subjectivity of opinion and in the profusion and absurdity 
of the proposed correction—offered not out of ideological 
and artistic consideration at all but rather for purposes of 
self-protection. There is evidence of such motives in the 
fact that those who suggest revisions take far more trouble 
to have their corrections entered on the manuscript 
with the appropriate signature, just in case: —than to see 
that their own suggestions are carried out: ’ 

3.58 But the agitation against the crippling effect of strictness in 
film censorship finally bore fruit and by 1955, a greater measure of 
freedom began to be allowed tc, film studios. In 1954-55, very few 
films were banned, and those which were disapproved of were merely 
criticised and then allowed to be exhibited. 

3.59 Censorship of films in Soviet Russia takes the form of ideo¬ 
logical control. Ideology extends to sexual morality, violence, politics 
and other moral criteria. The main objectionable subjects are: 

(i) Agitation or propaganda against Soviet authority and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

(ii) Revealing of State Secrets. 

(iii) Anything that stirs up ethnic and religious fanaticism and 

(iv) Pornography. 

3.60 It is to be observed that ostensibly the Soviet citizen enjoys 
freedom of speech and of the press. But this is subject to the condi¬ 
tion that the right must be “utilised in accord with the interests of 
the toilers and to the end of strengthening the socialist social order.” 
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3.61 Thus we see that in Soviet Russia, the entire film industry is 
controlled by the Government. The directive policy is that films of a 
high artistic and aesthetic quality should be produced, but that the 
theme and treatment of the theme must be in conformity with Soviet 
ideology. Control is exercised at all stages of film production, but is 
tending to become liberal. 

Italy 

3.62 Censorship of films in Italy is authorised by the terms of 
Article 21 of the Constitution which permits the imposition of a ban 
or restriction on the freedom of expression on grounds of morality. 

3.63 The censorship organisation consists of two commissions, the 
First Grade Commission and the Second Grade Commission and the 
Council of State. The First Grade Commission views the films in the 
original instance. An appeal lies to the Second Grade Commission, 
and the final appeal or revision to the Council of State. 

3.64 The First Grade Commission is divided into several sections 
depending upon the amount of work awaiting disposal, i.e., the num¬ 
ber of films which must be viewed and approved or censored. Each 
section consists of seven members who are appointed by the Ministry 
of Tourism and Entertainment. The Chairman of this section is a 
judicial officer of the rank of a High Court Judge. The remaining six 
members are: — 

1. A permanent/temporary University Professor teaching 
Law. 

2. A permanent/temporary University Professor of Pedagogy. 

3. A permanent/temporary Professor of Psychology. 

4, 5 & 6. Persons chosen from the Association of Film Directors, the 
Association of Film Industry Representatives and the Asso¬ 
ciation of Cinema Critics. 

The members hold office for two years. If they approve of a film, 
no further question arises, but if they order any cuts, or if they com¬ 
pletely ban the film, an appeal lies to the Second Grade Commission. 
This is composed of two Sections of the First Grade, different from 
the one that has already given its decision about the film. A party 
aggrieved by the decision of the Second Grade Commission can appeal 
to the Council of State or the Cabinet. In order to avoid delays in 
sanctioning, a time-limitation fer the decision at various stages has 
been laid down in the rules. The censor body also decides whether 
the certificate given to a film should be for adults only or for univer¬ 
sal exhibition. Breaches of these rules are punishable by certain 
penalties such as closing down of the cinema houses and a fine. 

Japan 

3.65 Film censorship in Japan is exercised by a non-official body 
constituted by the film industry and other public organisations. Films 
are voluntarily submitted for previewing by the producers, importers 
and distributors. The censorship body consists of a Commissioner and 
four other members. The Commission appoints a number of reviewers 
to preview Japanese and imported films. A significant feature of 
censorship in Japan is that it extends to advertising material. 
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3.66 The Advertising Code is designed to ensure that all publi¬ 
city material is faithful to the contents of the film and does not mis¬ 
lead the public by any kind of exaggeration or misrepresentation. 
Anything that ridicules religion or is licentious either in words or 
in pictures is not permitted. There is a fairly strict control over 
films which may be viewed by juveniles. For this purpose there is 
a special Commission consisting of 15 members. The members are 
chosen on account of their educational or cultural qualifications. The 
following types of films or sequences are considered unsuitable for 
juveniles. If the film—(a) excessively excites sexual feelings, (b) if 
it excessively encourages violence and (c) if it contains an excessive 
amount of cruelty. On the other hand, films which promote apprecia¬ 
tion of aesthetic values, develop sensibilities, further the develop¬ 
ment of ethical standards and good sense, advance knowledge and 
culture, encourage wholesome development of human effections and 
possess sufficient qualities as cheerful entertainment, are considered 
particularly suitable for children. 

3.67 The code for adults is also a very detailed one. Many of 
the! matters which are looked upon with disfavour by us are also con¬ 
sidered objectionable by the Japanese censors. For instance, no film 
must be exhibited which shows disrespect of the Japanese Ccnsitu- 
tion or lowers the moral standards of those who see it. The customs 
and national feelings of other nations must be treated with respect'. 
Justification for violence should not be exhibited. Other subjects 
which are banned are scenes of murder which are provokingly pre¬ 
sented, the technique of brutal killing, excessive use of fire arms 
and guns, anything, that betrays public confidence in law cciurfs, 
anything that ridicules foreign nations, scenes of torture or lynch¬ 
ing, unexpectedly harsh treatment of animals, ridiculing the institu¬ 
tion of marrige, justification of prostitution, promiscuous sex rela¬ 
tions and abnormal sexual activities, sexual crimes, the naked body, 
indecent dressing and undressing, dancing in a nude state, mixed 
bathing in the nude, sexual organs, excretary actions, etc. These are 
considered subjects which are not to be permitted on the screen. 

Other Countries 

3.68 After the somewhat detailed examination of a number of 
countries, we may make a more rapid review of the censorship laws 
prevailing in some other countries. 

3.69 In Norway, all films intended for public exhibition are cen¬ 
sored by a government-appointed body which was established in 1913. 
The censorship body will refuse tci certify a film for exhibition to 
children under the age of 16, if it is considered that the film will have 
a detrimental effect on children’s minds or on their sense of right 
and wrong. Films which in the opinion of the censorship body, may 
undermine respect for the law or are in any way offensive, brutalis¬ 
ing or subversive of morals may be cempletely banned. Children 
under the age of seven are not allowed to go. to the cinema at all 
unless they are attending a school cinema. There are two categories 
of films certified for children: (a) suitable for children between the 
ages of 7 and 12 years, and (b) suitable for children between the ages 
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of 12 and 16 years. Two members cf the censorship board must see the 
film before it can be rejected. If the two experts differ, the film must 
be screened before a third censor, and the majority view must pre¬ 
vail. 


3.70 In Sweden too there is a board of censors and this board 
may decline to certify a film for public exhibition on the ground that 
it has a brutalising or harmful effect or contains incitement to an 
offence. Films, the exhibition of which may adversely affect Sweden’s 
relations with foreign countries or which contain State secrets the 
revealing of which is detrimental to the security of the State, may 
be banned. A film against any Swedish law may also be refused a 
certificate for public exhibition. Films are classified as “fit for uni¬ 
versal exhibition”, “suitable for children under the age of 15” and, 
lastly, “suitable for children under the age of 11”. 

3.71 In Argentine, films are classified as “suitable for universal 
exhibition” or “suitable for adults over the age of 18”. 

3.72 In Pakistan, the film censorship is exercised by a central 
official body set up in 1960. There are twelve official members on the 
Board of Censors and an equal number of non-official members. The 
head office is situated at Rawalpindi and there is a regional office 
at Dacca. 

3.73 In Ceylon, film censorship is in the hands of a body of 
fifteen members of the Public Performances Board. The decisions of 
the Board are, however, liable to be set aside or overruled by the 
Minister for Cultural Affairs, and as far as Colombo is concerned, by 
the Mayor of Colombo. 

3.74 In Malaysia, there is an official board of film censors consist¬ 
ing of a chairman and three Cither members, one of whom is Malay, 
one Chinese and the third an Indian. Scenes of violence, excessive 
brutality, horror or those which incite anti-social feelings are not per¬ 
mitted. The aggrieved party has a right of appeal to a ten-member 
appeal committee. 

3.75 In Singapore film censorship is exercised by a Government 
board. Films depicting crime, violence, smuggling, gangsterism, 
superstition, horror, race prejudices, racial hatred, non-Asian love 
themes and excessive sexual passions are considered objectionable. 

3.76 In the Philippines, there is an official censorship board con¬ 
sisting of 15 members. Films are classified for universal exhibition 
and for adults over the- age of 18, according to their content. 

3.77 In the United Arab Republic, censorship, on the whole, is 
very liberal. Kissing is permitted provided the duration of the kiss 
is not too long. Belly dancing is permitted, provided the belly is 
covered by seme fabric, however, transparent it may be. Feminine 
nudity in foreign films, however, is often permitted on the ground of 
artistic considerations. 
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3.78 In Switzerland, film censorship is exercised by the various 
Cantons. Censorship Committees preview films from the point of 
view of immoral, brutal or vicious subjects. The derisions of these 
Committees are subject to appeal to the Cantonal Government. 

3.79 In Belgium and Uruguay, there is no censorship of films. 

3.80 We thus see that norms and modes of film censorship vary a 
great deal. While in most countries of the world, censorship is exer¬ 
cised by an official body nominated by the Government, in the Urilted 
States of America, the United Kingdom and Japan, the censors are 
non-officials appointed by the film industry. M Belgium arid Uru¬ 
guay there is no censorship of films at all. In all countries where 
censorship exists, the emphasis is on the protection of children and 
adolescents from the baneful influence of excessively erotic films and 
films in which acts of violence and cruelty and crime are exhibited 
in a vivid and realistic manner. In Japan, the censorship code is a 
detailed one, specifying the various subjects and themes which are 
considered unsuitable for children or for adults. In Denmark, the 
grounds upon which objection may be taken are expressed in general 
terms. The instructions to the censors merely indicate the attitude 
which the censors should adopt, because it is felt that detailed rules 
would deprive the censors of that flexibility which a liberal exercise 
of censorship cannot do without. The Danish policy is that, once pro¬ 
tection has been given to children, the censors may be very liberal 
in the matter of permitting eroticism c« the screen. In France, the 
censors must take into consideration the whole of national interest, 
especially the interest in preserving national customs and traditions. 
Film censorship is considered the business of the State, because State 
intervention is felt tc. be necessary in order to put an end to the an¬ 
archic state of the profession. 

3.81 One or two significant points must be noted. The fear of 
State censorship has maintained the importance and prestige of 
voluntary systems in Britain and U.S.A. It has been realised that the 
development of gocd taste in artistic and literal productions is a mat¬ 
ter which must be left to the natural processes of cultural education 
o r voluntary bodies, leaving the State to concern itself with questions 
cf law and order. The absence of State censorship has not been 
resented and there has been no substantial demand for invoking the 
authority of the State to enforce a more strict form of censorship. It 
would seem that public taste has not lagged far behind the experimen¬ 
tation of creative artists. 

3.82 In Denmark, cn the other hand, the solution of a liberal State 
control has been preferred. The censorship is liberal because the 
creative artist, it is felt, should be given as much freedom as is con¬ 
sistent with general public opinion. The intervention of the 
State was found necessary in order to keep control over foreign films 
imported into the country. Again there is a growing tendency not to 
have detailed rules of censorship but to lay down briefly wcrded gene¬ 
ral principles to promote greater flexibility in the matter of censor¬ 
ship, and to give wider discretion to censors in assessing funis. In 
U.S.A. and Denmark, for instaffi.ee, there are only two to three f>riri* 



ciples laid down for the guidance of the censors and even in Britain, 
T. P. O’Connor’s 43 points have given place to only a few general 
rules. The emphasis now is on the protection of children 0 ., and film, 
censorship all over the world is tending to become increasingly liberal 
particularly in relation to erotic themes. 

3.83 It is these liberal tendencies which have provoked a demand 
for a relaxation of the strict censorship rules in India, and the protec¬ 
tion of children apart, a large section of intelligent and cultured per¬ 
sons in India are in favour cf completely breaking away from the 
shackles of the present system of censorship and basing censorship 
on a much more liberal and balanced ideology. 



Chapter Four 


THE LEGAL ASPECTS OF FILM CENSORSHIP 

4.1 Let us now examine the legal involvement and the constitu¬ 
tional sanction for film censorship in India. This aspect of censor¬ 
ship was briefly glanced at in Chapter II where we made a reference 
to Article 19(2) of the Constitution. Since a question is frequent¬ 
ly posed whether censorship of films is legal and constitutional, it is 
necessary to study the matter in greater detail now with a view to 
determining: — 

(a) whether censorship can legally be imposed at all, and 

(b) the limits within which the activities of the censor must 
be confined and the extent to which restrictions and pro¬ 
hibitions can legally be imposed upon the exhibition of ob¬ 
jectionable and undesirable films. 

(c) the measures permitted by law to safeguard the morals 
and welfare of children and adolescents. 

4.2 It will be readily conceded that films, whether they are re¬ 
garded as a form of entertainment, pure and simple, as works of art 
designed to give aesthetic pleasure or as a medium of information, 
education or propaganda are a form of communication and expres¬ 
sion. The Constitution guarantees to every citizen of India freedom 
of speech and expression subject to certain reasonable restriction, 
set out in Clause 2 of Article 19. This Clause is in the following 
termsi: — 

“19(2) Nothing in sub-clause (a) of Clause (i) shall affect the 
operation of any existing law, or prevent the State from 
making any law, in so far as such law imposes reasonable 
restrictions on the exercise of the right conferred by the 
said sub-clause in the interest of the sovereignty and in¬ 
tegrity of India, the security of the State, friendly rela¬ 
tions with foreign states, public order, decency or mora¬ 
lity, or in relation to contempt of court, defamation or in¬ 
citement to an offence”. 

4.3 On this Constitutional provision, rests Section 5B of the Cine¬ 
matograph Act of 1952. Thisi Section reads as follows: — 

Principles for guidance in certifying films 

“5B (i) A film shall not be certified for public exhibition if, in 
the opinion of the authority competent to grant the certi¬ 
ficate, the film or any part of it is against the interest of 
the security of the State, friendly relations with foreign 
States, public order, decency or morality, or involves de¬ 
famation or contempt of court, or is likely to incite com¬ 
mission of any offence. 
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(ii) Subject of the provisions contained in sub-section (i), the 
Central Government may issue such directions as it may 
think fit setting out the principles which shall guide the 
authority competent to grant certificates under this Act 
in sanctioning films for public exhibition”. 

4.4 In pursuance of the power given to the Central Government 
by. sub-section (2), directions have been issued for the guidance of 
the Bpard of Film Censors. These directions as stated in Chapter II 
of this Report are in two parts: (1) General Principles, and (2) Ap¬ 
plication of General Principles, formulated in order to achieve, as 
far as possible, a uniform standard for determining whether a film 
i9 suitable or not for public exhibition. 


4.5 We have seen that a reasonable restriction upon the right' of 
freedom of speech and expression is permitted by the Constitution. 
A restriction can operate in two ways. It may take the form of cen¬ 
sorship by preventing the expression of certain types of ideas or it 
may make it a penal offence to publish these ideas and express them 
openly. It is the latter method which is usually resorted to when pub¬ 
lication takes the form of printed matter or an oral utterance. For 
instance, laws with regard to slander, libel, contempt of court, incite¬ 
ment to commit an offence and the publication of obscene matter are 
punitive and not prohibitive. The law punishes the perpetrator of 
these offendes, but makes no provision, for prohibiting them before¬ 
hand. In some cases, however, a restriction is applied in the form of 
a prohibitory order. But the imposition of such restriction is a mea¬ 
sure rarely adopted, and is justly resented in a free and democratic 
country because such prohibition or restriction amounts to prejudg¬ 
ing the issue. A prohibitory order amounts to censorship and cen¬ 
sorship is exercised not by a court of law but by means of an execu¬ 
tive order. It is an executive officer who determines that the restric¬ 
tion.he is imposing is reasonable. But reasonableness is a justiciable 
issue and the test of reasonableness of a restriction must ultimately 
rest with a Court of Law. 


w M ch authorises censorship will not be ultra vires 
the Constitution if it satisfied the test of reasonableness. At the same 
time, since a prohibitory order deprives the person affected from se¬ 
curing relief in a Court of Law till after the mischief caused by the 
order has been done such law must b e drawn up with extreme cau- 
tion, and the restrictions ihiposed must be reasbriable, erring on the 
side of liberality and within the ambit of article 19(2) of the Consti- 
tution. It must be remembered the vires of the restriction can be 
challenged and the matter adjudicated upon by the Supreme Court 
at any time, before, during or after the operation of the order. ’ 

4.7 Such restriction may be held unreasonable either because it 
is .too stringent and., therefore, unreasonable or became 1 

procedural flaw in the law sanctioning it Lastly 
be held unreasonable because it does Sot fall within the nFthl 
various subjects mentioned in Clause (2) of Article 19. *^ * th 
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4.8 A few instances in which restrictions of this type were consi¬ 
dered by the courts may be cited. 

The first case Araar Nath Bali v. State (52 G.L.J. 261) relates to 
the Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931. The Chief Commissioner of 
Delhi made an order forfeiting a book, Now it may be told. The or¬ 
der was challenged in the High Court and it was held that the word¬ 
ing of Clause (h) of sub-section (i) of Section 4 of the Act did not fall 
within any of the exceptions enumerated in Article 19(2) of the Cons¬ 
titution. Clause (h) prohibited the publication of any matter “which 
tends directly or indirectly to promote feelings of enmity or hatred 
between different classes of the citizens of India”, The Punjab High 
Court made a reference to a dictum of the Supreme Court: 

“Freedom of speech and expression includes freedom of pro¬ 
pagation of ideas. The Constitution, in formulating the 
varying criteria for permissible legislation imposing res¬ 
trictions on the fundamental rights enumerated in Art. 
19(1), has placed in a distinct category those offences against 
public order which aim at undermining the security of the 
Sthte or overthrowing it, and made their prevention the 
sole justification for legislative abridgement of freedom of 
speech and expression. Thus, nothing less than endanger¬ 
ing the foundations of the State or threatening its over¬ 
throw could justify curtailment of the right to freedom of 
speech and expression”. 

The order of forfeiture made by the Chief Commissioner was 
set aside. 

4.9 The second case which arose out of the censorship of a dra¬ 
matic performance in the State of Rajasthan is Madan,Lal Kapur v. 
Slate of Rajasthan (1953 Cr.L.J. 1283). In this case, Madan Lai Ka¬ 
pur arranged a dramatic performance, in the course of which a tar¬ 
get carrying different colours was shot at with a pistol. The perfor¬ 
mance was objected on the ground that it tended to deprave and 
corrupt the audience. On the other hand it was contended by the 
petitioner that his> fundamental right under Article 19(1) (g) had 
been interfered with. Item (g) guarantees to all citizens the right to 
practise any profession or to carry out any occupation or business. 
The order banning the performance was declared invalid! on two 
grounds. 

The restriction could not be said to be reasonable because it 
did not give an opportunity to the aggrieved party to repre¬ 
sent his case and no notice had been given to him. In the 
second place, it was held that the act of shooting did not 
in any way deprave or corrupt the audience. 

4.10 Another case which arose out of the Dramatic Perform¬ 
ance Act, 1873, was decided on similar grounds. In the State v. 
Babulal and Others (1956, Cr.L.J. 1143) a play based on a story by 
Munshi Prem Chand was considered. The performance of the play 
was prohibited by an executive order, but the prohibitory order did 
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uot mention the grounds upon which it was made. The Allahabad 
High Court held that the restriction could not be said to be reasona¬ 
ble, because there was n.o provision in the Act for objective assess¬ 
ment of the offending matter. 

4.11 In the following two cases, the restriction was held to be 
reasonable and the order of the executive authority was upheld. In 
the State of Bihar v. Shailbale Devi, the Supreme Court upheld the 
validity of Section 4(1) of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act 
of 1931. The Court took the view that incitement to murder clearly 
comes within the purview of Article 19(2) of the Constitution. The 
following passage from the judgment may be quoted: — 

“It is plain that speeches or expressions on the part of an in¬ 
dividual which incite to or encourage the commission of 
violent crimes such as murder cannot but be matters which 
would undermine the security of the State and come with¬ 
in the ambit of a law sanctioned by Article 19(2) of the 
Constitution”. 

4.12 In Virendra v. State of Punjab , the constitutional validity 
of the Punjab Special Powers (Press) Act, 1956 was challenged. The 
case arose out of the “Save Hindi Agitation” and the Anti-Punjabi 
Suba propaganda. The Constitution had by now been amended and 
the words 'in the interest of public order' added to Clause 2 of Arti¬ 
cle 19. The Court upheld the authority given to an executive officer 
to pas9 the restrictive order and observed: “The Court is wholly un¬ 
suited to gauge the seriousness of a situation for it cannot be in pos¬ 
session of materials which are available only to the Executive Gov¬ 
ernment. Therefore, the determination of the time when and the ex¬ 
tent to which restrictions should be imposed on the press must of 
necessity be left to the judgement and the discretion of the State 
Government”. 

4.13 One final legal decision dealing with the reasonableness of 
a restriction upon the' right of freedom of expression in the interest 
of decency or morality may be cited. This case relates to the publi¬ 
cation of the book, Lady Chatterley’s Lover. The Supreme Court 
dealt with this matter in Ranjit D. Udeshi v. The State of Maharash¬ 
tra (AIR 1965 Supreme Court 881), and laid down a definition of ob¬ 
scenity. 

The Supreme Court took the view that the opinion of literary 
or other experts is not relevant to the question whether a publica¬ 
tion is or is not obscene in the judgement of the court. Hidayatullah 
J. dealing with the matter observed: “The question does not alto¬ 
gether depend on oral evidence, because the offending novel and the 
portions which are the subject of the charge must be judged by the 
Court, in the light of Section 292 Indian Penal Code and the provi¬ 
sions of the Constitution.” The learned judge applied the test laid 
down by Cockburn C.J. in the Queen's Bench case 1869-3 Q.B. 360 
which is to the following effect: 

“I think the test of obscenity is this, whether the tendency of 
the matter charged as obscene is to deprave and corrupt 
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those whose minds are open to such immoral influences 
and into whose hands a publication of this sort may fall. 
It is quite certain that it would suggest to the minds of 
the young of either sex or even tq persons of more advan¬ 
ced years, thoughts of a most impure and libidinous charac¬ 
ter”. 

The Supreme Court observed that this test had been uniformly 
accepted and applied in India. Hidayatullah J. went on to say:—“The 
laying down of the true test is not rendered any easier because art 
has such varied, facets and such individualistic appeal that in the 
same object the insensitive sees only obscenity, because his atten¬ 
tion is arrested not by the general or artistic appeal or message which 
he cannot comprehend, but by what he can see, and the intellectual 
sees beauty and art but nothing gross”. 

The conclusion was thus set out by the Supreme Court: — 
“When everything is said in its favour, we find that in treating with 
sex, the impunged portions, viewed separately as also in the setting 
of the whole book, pass the permissible limits judged from our com¬ 
munity standards, and as there is no social gain to us which can be 
said to preponderate we must hold the book to satisfy the test we 
have indicated above”. 

4.14 We have deemed it necessary to draw attention to those 
judicial decisions in order to emphasise the fact that the reasonable¬ 
ness of a restriction may well be placed before a court, for considera¬ 
tion, and it will be for the court to decide whether the restriction, be 
it in the form of prohibition'or a penal provision, is or is hot reason 
able. The fact that no one has so far chosen to question the censor¬ 
ship code or any of the General Principles or their application con¬ 
tained in the notification of the Central Government cannot be ta¬ 
ken to mean that these principles are all lawful and constitutionals 
It is necessary to examine the boundaries within which we must 
confine the functions of the censors, and no law should be passed, 
nor should any rules be framed under such law which can be success¬ 
fully challenged in a court of law. We heard in the course of our 
inquiry murmurs indicative of dissatisfaction with the present sys¬ 
tem of censorship and a vaguely expressed intention or, at any rate, 
desire to challenge the censorship code by taking the matter to the 
Supreme Court, o,n the ground that the notification stiflesl the pro¬ 
pagation of ideas. 

4.15 Censorship is an extraordinary clog upon the right of free¬ 
dom of expression. It is one thing to prosecute a man for publishing 
objectionable matter and quite another to stop him from publishing 
it. Once the objectionable matter is published the matter can be ta¬ 
ken to court, but pre-censorship is ordered by an official who passes 
an executive order, and not by a court of law, after due adjudica¬ 
tion of the merits of the case. Everyone knows, for instance, that 
pre-censorship of the Press is a thing which no civilised democratic 
country looks upon with relish. Indeed pre-censorship means the 
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atWp'ettsidn vf the freedom of right of expression and is resorted to 
ohly m the event of an emergency when the Constitution is suspen¬ 
ded ^>y an order of the President under Articles 352 and 358, as an 
extreme measure. In normal times every citizen is allowed to exh 
ereise the right of freedom of expression, and he is punished only 
when he does something which falls within the ambit of Clause 2 of 
Article 19. The law frowns upon any type of punishment for an 
offence which has not yet been committed. 


,.4.16 It must, however, be emphasised that there is nothing out¬ 
rageous op tyrannical in a preventive measure, provided it is not 
resorted to lightly and without weighing the true need of curtailing 
an individual's liberty in order to forestall and prevent the harm 
resulting from an abuse of such liberty. Article 21 of the Constitu¬ 
tion required that no person may be deprived of his personal liberty 
except according to procedure established by law, but Article 22 con¬ 
templates detention without trial in certain cases. Such preventive 
detention is sanctioned by the Preventive Detention Act, though 
certain limitations with regard to the period of detention have been' 
laid down, and there are also provisions to ensure that the executive 
authority ordering the detention does not abuse its power for ulte¬ 
rior motives. We may also draw attention to the well-known and 
often discussed Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. Under 
this Section, the District Magistrate and, in certain towns, the Com¬ 
missioner of Police can issue an order prohibiting the holding of 
meetings and processions, the delivering of public speeches and 
making demonstrations in public places in the interest of public 
o^tjer. Protests, and demonstrations in front of foreign embassies 
may be, arid sometimes have been, banned in the interest of friendly 
relations with foreign States. Such an order is essentially preventive 
and curtails the liberty of the individual before he has committed 
any offence. f The order may also contain a penal provision which 
makes.it punishable to contravene it. Censorship is a somewhat 
analogous restriction upon the right of the individual, and it must 
bg exercised with great care and circumspection. If, as the Supreme 
Court has laid down, the task of adjudicating upon the obscenity of 
an article or a film is to be performed by a court of law, then it is 
necessary to warn the Board of Censors that it must act with the 
greatest caution. It is impossible to lay down absolute and universal 
standards of what effects the security of the State, our friendly rela¬ 
tions with foreign States, what is decent and moral and what would 
amount to defamation or incitement to an offence. These are matters 
which have to be judged in the context of the circumstances in which 
the offence is committed. Therefore, it would be dangerous to lay 
down what words may not be uttered or what cinema sequences may 
not be exhibited for any of the reasons mentioned in Clause (2) of 
Article 19. The matter in each case must be judged with reference 
to its context. A great deal of latitude, for instance, is permitted in 
political speeches at the time of election. Criticism of political 
opponents can become quite bitter and violent, but the State does 
not prohibit the rriaking of those Speeches because there is a per¬ 
fectly good l&w which permits the victim of slander or libel, to take 
action against the offender, and the State to prosecute a man whe 
incites someone to commit an offence. 
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4.17 It will be readily conceded that, in judging the merits, 
shortcomings or defects of a film, we must evaluate the overall 
impression it makes on the viewer. The film must be considered as 
a single, whole, integrated piece of work. There may, however, be 
certain shots or sequences which, by their very nature or the manner 
in which they have been treated and introduced into the film, may 
be objectionable to a degree which would bring them within the 
mischief of the reasonable restriction clause. For instance, a flash or 
a brief shot lasting a few seconds in which a nude human figure is 
displayed in a manner strictly relevant to the theme or story of the 
film may be free from the taint of indecency or immorality. On the 
other hand the same incident, if prolonged ^nd deliberately treated 
with a view to titillate the senses, arouse the sexual feelings of the 
viewers or deprave the audience, would be objectionable and liable 
to be deleted. The questions that must be asked are: (a) what impact 
does the sequence make on a reasonable person? and (b) what was 
the intention or the aim of the producer in introducing the sequence? 

4.1’8 The argument can best be understood by illustrating it by 
means of concrete examples. A kiss between lovers of the opposite 
sexes is not permitted in Indian films, but is permitted if the film 
were produced in a foreign country. In the west where censorship 
operates, a kiss even if it is passionate, is not looked upon as indecent 
or objectipnable. But there are instances when even the British 
Board Of Film Censors has thought it fit to direct the deletion or the 
reduction of a shot in which kissing was shown. Instances of this 
have been cited in Chapter III of this Report. Open mouth kissing 
between lovers and the kissing of a woman’s breast were deleted. 
Also a prolonged sequence of passionate kissing is often modified by 
the British Board of Film Censors. But a kiss as such is not con¬ 
sidered objectionable and is not banned. The Indian censors have, 
however, not permitted the kiss even when it is exchanged in the 
most chaste manner between a mother and her son or a father and 
his daughter. The question is whether a kiss is, by itself and without 
reference 'to its context, obscene and, therefore, comes within the 
ambit of the reasonable restriction clause of the Constitution. No 
court of Law will hold that a kiss by itself, irrespective of the 
circumstances in which it takes place or the individuals between 
whom it is exchanged, is indecent or immoral. In the same way, 
nudity of the human form may or may not be indecent. If there is, 
for instance, a brief shot of a woman undressing and entering a 
bathing pool as in the film, The Visit, no suspicion of indecency or 
immorality attaches to the shot which is relevant to the story. On 
the other'hand, there are many scenes of cabaret performances or 
strip-tease sequences in Indian as well as foreign films which are 
obviously introduced in order to titillate the senses and thus make 
the 'film commercially saleable. Many of these scenes would be 
declared obscene even by the most liberal-minded judges. 

4;19 It, therefore, follows that any law in regard to censorship 
must come within the ambit of the reasonable restriction clause; 
also any directions issued or rules made under the Act must satisfy 
the test of reasonableness. As to what is reasonable must ultimately 
be-decided by a Court of Law. In issuing directions to guide the 
censors, care must be taken not to exceed the norms or limits of 
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decency, which are generally accepted by reasonable members of 
the society. An examination of the various items under ‘Application 
of General Principles’ will show that many of them are clearly 
beyond the ambit of the reasonable restriction clause, and it will be 
difficult to defend them in a court of law. 


4.20 For instance, A(ii) prohibits the depiction of the modus 
operandi of criminals. This clearly does not mean that in a story in 
which some type of crime is shown, the producer cannot, in order to 
make his story convincing and realistic, show the manner in which 
the crime was committed by a character in the story. If, however, 
the modus operandi is shown in such a way that it amounts to incite¬ 
ment to crime, then the film must be looked upon as objection¬ 
able. In the same way, item A(iii) prohibits “the throwing of glamour 
of romance and heroism over criminal characters”. An obvious in¬ 
stance. of this is the film Shaheed which relates to the story of 
Bhagat Singh who may have been a political agitator and a patriot 
but, viewed out of the context of our political aspirations, could be 
said to be a criminal character in the sense that he committed a 
crime punishable under the Indian Panel Code. And yet in the film 
he is depicted as a hero with the glamopr of romance about him and 
we do not object to it. In the same way, a film producer may feel 
justified in relating the exploits of Man Singh because there was a 
strain of kindness and compassion in him. It is possible to treat such 
a subject in a wholesome and harmless manner. There is a film in 
which Robin Hood has been depicted as a romantic hero. When, 
therefore, the censors are dealing with this itepn, they must consider 
whether the overall effect of the film is to incite the viewers to crime 
or to make them feel romantic about a patriot, a political agitator or 
a legendary rogue. If this prohibition is strictly enforced, the doings 
of almost all of our political heroes would have to be banned, because 
at some time or the other, they committed a criminal act. C(i) pro¬ 
hibits a film which lowers the sacredness of the institution of 
marriage and C(ii) bans a film which suggests that illicit sexual rela¬ 
tions are ordinary incidents of life and not to be reprobated. A strict 
adherence to this direction would exclude. almost all our old legends 
and all stories in which any mention of "divorce, now permitted by 
law - , is made. We drew attention to this matter because we have 
received evidence that some censors do object to a film in which 
divorce is directly or indirectly mentioned. Of the items mentioned 
under C(iii), none would be considered objectionable by a reason¬ 
able man if they are shown in a proper setting or background. If in 
a film aimed at social reform, the evil of prostitution is shown in a 
manner calculated to arouse the anger of the audience rather than 
titillate their senses, no reasonable person, and certainly not a court 
of law, would declare it immoral or indecent. Shaw’s play, Mrs. 
Warren’s Profession was allowed to be performed on the stage after 
a time when its reformative purpose was realised. Under H(ii), 
details of surgical operation are to be considered objectionable. We 
find nothing in any law which prohibits such a scene or sequence. 
It may be necessary to make a film giving details of surgical opera¬ 
tions for the benefit of medical students or in order to disseminate 
knowledge about the advance of medical science. Many more 
instances of indefensible clogs on the right of freedom of expression 



contained in the “Application of General Principles” can be cited, 
but we have said, enough to demonstrate the unwisdom of the code 
drawn up by the Central Government and the illogical and inconsis¬ 
tent results which flow from its strict observance. 

4.21 The framers of the Danish Code of Censorship have shown 
much greater wisdom in expressing the grounds of objection in 
general terms and pointing out that detailed rules deprive the cen¬ 
sors of that flexibility which a liberal exercise’ of censorship cannot 
be without. Standards of propriety and norms of decency change 
from age to age, and a petrified moral code defined by detailed rules 
will defeat its purpose, and be frequently contravened with im¬ 
punity. 

It is clear that many of the rules which are at present in force 
have no legal sanction behind them nor can they be said to be 
reasonable or rational. Censorship must be authorised by law, and 
must be confined within the limits permitted by law and the provi¬ 
sions of the Constitution. To extend the scope of censorship to con¬ 
siderations of public taste and ban a matter which does not fall with¬ 
in the ambit of the reasonable restriction clause would not be legal. 
The public taste is best looked after by the public itself. We may draw 
attention to some observations of Macaulay on the question of cen¬ 
sorship. 

“Purification was effected not by the intervention of senates or 
magistrates, but by the opinion of the great body of educated 
Englishmen, before whom good and evil were set, and who were 
left free to make their choice. During a hundred and sixty years the 
liberty of our press has been constantly becoming more and more 
entire and during those hundred and sixty years, the restraint im¬ 
posed on writers by the general feeling of readers has been con¬ 
stantly becoming more and more strict. At length even that class of 
works in which it was formerly thought that voluptuous imagina¬ 
tion was privileged to disport itself, love songs, comedies, novels, 
have become more decorous than the sermons of the seventeeth 
century.” 

4.22 A part at least of the present statement of the General 
Principles and their application, therefore, cannot be considered to 
have the authority of law. Any one who chooses to challenge the 
vires of many of the items will most certainly be successful. The 
most sensible and the most rational way of dealing with the question 
is to declare that no film must transgress the reasonable restriction 
clause of the Constitution and that the film must be judged as a 
whole: with this exception that a certain sequence in it, if it is not 
relevant to the story and is found to have been introduced for the 
sole purpose of selling indecency and making a film commercially 
more successful, or if there is anything in the film which clearly 
transgresses the provisions of penal law or falls within the ambit 
of the various subjects enumerated in Article 19(2) of the Constitu¬ 
tion may be judged by itself and deleted from the film. This is done 
m all countries where rules of censorship, whether imposed by the 
State or by voluntary bodies are in force. 
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4.23 'The legal and ethical justification for doing this may be 
stated in the words of an American writer: 

“Profanity and indecent talk and pictures, which do not form an 
essential part of any exposition of ideas, have a very slight social value 
as a step towards truth which is clearly outweighed by the social in¬ 
terests in order; morality, the training of the young, and the peace 
of mind of those who hear and see. Words of this type offer little 
opportunity for the usual process of counter-argument. The harm is 
done as soon as they are communicated, or is liable to follow almost 
immediately in the form of retaliatory violence. The only sound expla¬ 
nation of the punishment of obscenity and profanity is that the words 
are criminal, not because of the ideas they communicate, but like acts 
because of their immediate consequences to the five senses. 

4.24 The logical and inevitable conclusion of the above discus¬ 
sion is that the General Principles and, more particularly the Applica¬ 
tion of General Principles, must be done away with. Their place will 
be taken by a Censorship Code framed by the Board of Censors. This 
Code will, of necessity, be in general terms following closely the pro¬ 
visions of the reasonable restriction clause of Article 19. The applica¬ 
tion and interpretation of the Code, will rest with the Censors them¬ 
selves in their discretion consistently with the generally accepted 
norms of morality and conduct. These norms change from time to 
time and the flexibility permitted by the system we suggest, will take 
these changing patterns into account. In this way censorship will 
neither inhibit the creative artist in communicating his message and 
promulgating his ideas, nor will it scandalise the public and violate 
the sentiments of intelligent right-thinking persons. 

4.25 We have so far discussed the scope and limitations of the 
restraints which can be imposed on the right of free expression, by 
mehns of prohibitive law in the form of censorship. It remains to con¬ 
sider the means which are legally and constitutionally permissible 
for protecting young and immature minds from the baneful effects of 
films of certain types which may not legally be banned but which no 
right-thinking person will consider wholesome pabulum for very 
young and adolescent children. We cannot restrain a person from 
producing a film which does not transgress our penal laws or the Con¬ 
stitution nor can we prevent an adult individual who is sjii juris from 
deciding what type of entertainment he should choose for his leisure 
hours. He can lawfully claim a right to see a film which is vulgar and 
in bad taste but which complies with the requirements of the law, 
in other words which does not violate any law enacted under the 
authority of the reasonable restriction clause. But the State has the 
right to declare that a certain type of film is not considered suitable 
for children below a certain age. Clause (3) of Article 15 of the 
Constitution which prohibits discrimination between citizen and 
citizen reads: 

“Nothing in the article shall prevent the State from making any 
special provision for women and children”. Article 39(f) requires the 
State to direct its policy towards securing “that childhood and youth 
are protected against exploitation and against moral and material 
abandonment.” 
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4:26 Let us at once state that these provisions of the .Constitution 
are wide enough to authorise any law or regulation which is aimed 
at protecting children and young persons from the pernicious influence 
of certain types of films which are produced with a view to exploiting 
the gullible and innocent youth in order to make money. These pro¬ 
visions are not confined to the type of exploitation'which takes the 
fbittfcof white slave traffic or forced child labour. They are wide 
enough- to cover any legislation which is intended to protect the 
health and the morals of the young people. 

4>27 A very large proportion of our cinema audiences, and indeed, 
cinema audiences anywhere in the world, comprises young boys and 
girls who are tempted to witness films which have not only the effect 
of unduly exciting the immature mind but are clearly designed to 
achieve this end for monetary gain. We shall discuss f at length, this 
aspect of audience reaction in another Chapter of this Report, and 
here we wish only to indicate that there is ample constitutional autho¬ 
rity' for enacting any measure for protecting childhood ’ and youth 
from any form of exploitation by unscrupulous film producers. Such 
measures may take one or more of various forms permitted- by law. 

4:28 The easiest and the most obvious measure is the classification 
of films' into those which are suitable for children below a specified 
age and those which are unsuitable for classification. For instance, the 
Board of Censors orr seeing a film may say, -that though there is 
nothing in the film which contravenes any of the provisions of the 
reasonable restriction clause or any law made under that clause, the 
film will have a deleterious effect on young minds. The censors enjoy 
a wide discretion in this matter and their discretion cannot be legally 
questioned for a reason which we shall presently indicate. Censors 
may say that a particular film is not suitable for children below the 
age of 16. Such films will be marked ‘A’ Films while films which are 
considered Harmless and suitable for people of all ages may be marked 
‘Cx\ Children under -the age of 16, however, will not be permitted to 
visit the cinema unless they are accompanied by their guardians or 
parents, even to see films which are certified as ‘G’. They will not be 
permitted even accompanied by adults to see films certified as ‘A’. 
We realise that-this is a somewhat bold step and may savour of ruth- 
lesshess. But we feel that it is necessary to take a courageous stand 
oil this point, A great deal of the agitation occasioned by films with 
an erotic dr pornographic content is caused by the anxiety which we 
feel- on account of the effect which they will have on the young and 
adolescent mind. We do* not wish to curb the right of freedom of 
expression, and the artists must be permitted to experiment and find 
new values. But in the process, they should not become the instru¬ 
ments of harm to young minds. Children will be permitted to go 
alofie to see only those films which as at present are certified as TP 
films. Such films may be seen by everyone, including children, 
whether they go to the cinema houses alone or accompanied by adults. 
There will, therefore, be three categories: — 

(i) TT films, which can be seen by everyone including children 
under the age of 16, who may see the film alone or accom¬ 
panied by adults, 



(ii) ‘G’ Films, which may be seen by adults and also by children 
under the age of 16, but only if they are accompanied by 
their parents or guardians. 

(iii) ‘A’ films, which may be seen only by adults above the age 
of 18. Children will not be allowed to view these films even 
if they are accompanied by their parents or guardians. 
Children between the ages of 18 and 16 may see the films 
if accompanied by adults. 

4.29 By classifying films in this manner, the censors will not be 
imposing any restriction or restraint on the right of freedom of 
expression, for the producer will be allowed to make the film and 
show it. The censors will be merely giving information about the 
content of the film and saying that a certain film is not considered 
fit for children under a certain age. The parents or guardians on 
receiving this information may decide to permit their children to see 
the film or forbid them, in the exercise of -their parental authority. 
The mere giving of such information cannot be deemed curtailment 
of any one’s right. 

4.30 The State can require that information regarding the type 
of classification of a film which is being exhibited must be promi¬ 
nently displayed on the cinema house and also in all advertising 
material. This will be done under the terms of the licence issued to 
the exhibitor. 

4.31 It is not sufficient to place the responsibility for preventing 
children from seeing films certified as ‘A’ or going to see films certifi¬ 
ed as ‘G’ on the parents and guardians. We feel that at the present 
state of our society, this task should be boldly undertaken by the 
State. It should be made a penal offence to admit persons under the 
age of 16 to any but the ‘U’ class films unless the children are accom¬ 
panied by adults, and also to admit children under the age of 18 to 
view a film certified as ‘A’ or ‘For adults Only’. We feel that the 
State must assume this responsibility because it has a duty cast upon 
it to safeguard the welfare of its citizens and jealously watch the 
moral growth of its childhood and youth. In America, the responsibi¬ 
lity is laid upon the parents. But there, as we have seen, censorship 
is exercised not by an official Government body but by means of 
self-regulation by the industry. Such a voluntary self-regulated body 
has no legal sanction to prohibit the entry of children to certain 
cinema houses, and must content itself with merely informing the 
parents and letting them decide the matter. In India, however, we 
have a State Board of Censorship and if the State can make laws 
under the reasonable restriction clause regulating the production of 
films, it can certainly make laws prohibiting the entry of children to 
a cinema house when a certain type of film is being shown there. 
Such prohibition will not operate as a restriction upon any funda¬ 
mental right, because it does not ban or inhibit the exhibition of the 
film but merely seeks to protect children by denying them entry to 
the cinema house. 

4.32 Another measure which can be taken is the setting apart of 
special cinema houses for children under the age of 13 and. for young 
persons under the age of 18. No minor will then be permitted to go 
to the ordinary public cinema house. This measure will be difficult 



of achievement, because conditions in India do not permit the segrega¬ 
tion of children, and adults. There are no creches or nursery schools, 
nor can any but the most affluent afford the luxury of ‘baby-sitters’ 
or reliable servants. So when the adults in the family go to the 
movies for their entertainment, they take their children with them. 
Going to the cinema for most people is a family function. Special 
cinema houses for children can certainly be built in schools and 
colleges and we recommend that such projects should be undertaken 
as soon as possible and on as a wide scale as funds permit. Indeed, 
we are firmly of the belief that every school and every college should 
have its own facilities for the screening of educational, scientific and 
entertaining films. This scheme, if developed on a large enough 
scale, will completely solve the problem of protecting our young 
people from the baneful effects of vulgar and pernicious films. 

4.33 We may now set out our conclusions on the legal aspect of 
censorship. Any law dealing with film censorship should merely state 
that films must not be repugnant to the constitutional provision 
stated in Clause (2) of Article 19. There is no need to have a long 
catalogue of general principles or their application. Uniformity will 
be ensured by a single Central Board of Film Censors who will frame 
their own censorship code. The members will themselves see the 
films and specify the class and the type of certificate which should be 
awarded to them. The abrogation of the present General Principles 
will make for greater freedom in the production of films both in the 
matter of subject and in the matter of treatment. The harm resulting 
from the exposure of youth to these filmf; can be completely countered 
by a bold and intelligent system of classification under which censors 
should not hesitate to specify any film that, in their view, is aimed 
at or has the effect of unduly exciting the feelings of the young with¬ 
out containing any aesthetic virtue, as a film which is not fit for 
exhibition to the young people. In doing this, the censors will be act¬ 
ing completely within the provisions of the Constitution. 

The classification of films will thus be threefold: — 

(i) ‘U*—fit for Universal exhibition including children of all 
ages, whether accompanied or unaccompanied by adults. 

(ii) ‘G’—fit for universal exhibition but fit for children under 
the age of 16 only if they are accompanied by adults. 

(iii) ‘A’—fit for adult audiences only. Children under the age 
of 16 will not be permitted to view these films even if they 
are accompanied by adults. 

Children between the ages of 16 and 18, if accompanied by 
their parents and guardians will, however, be permitted. 

4.34 The procedure now in force for permitting the exhibition of 
films to private audiences, e.g., members of recognised film societies 
and cultural groups organised by foreign embassies in India, without 
censorship may continue. These films will be seen by a member of the 
Board of Censors who should be satisfied that there is no surrepti¬ 
tious attempt to project pernicious political propaganda. But for this 
slight restriction which we trust will very rarely be imposed, these 
films may be exhibited without cuts or deletions and without the 
need of a certificate of the Board, 



Chapter Five 
AUDIENCE REACTION 

5.1 A communication medium which involves the visual and 
antral senses in a single coordinated process must make an immediate 
and vivid impact upon the recipient. A modern sound film, specially 
the version in vivid realistic colours, is unique among all art forms 
and media for its evocative potential. The viewer is apt to forget 
the real world around* him, because it is completely hidden from 
him by the impenetrable curtain of darkness which surrounds and 
envelopes -him. The device of photographing faces and expressions 
from extremely close quarters accentuates the realism of what hap¬ 
pens on the screen, and not only facilitates but compels a sense of 
identification with the characters in the film. A hook is usually read 
in an environment which discourages make-belief. The presence of 
real, the actual world, cannot he shut out or forgotten. Also the read¬ 
ing is spread over many days, or many hours, and the very passage 
of time, specially if there are frequent interruptions, is a reminder 
of the unreal and the fictional in the hook. A film, on the ether hand, 
lasts for two or three hours, and runs without interruption. The con¬ 
tinuous concentration on the subjects, the feeling of isolation in the 
darkened cinema hall and the vividness of the moving and speaking 
pictures conjure up an atmosphere of reality about the whole ex¬ 
perience. The viewer sympathises with the wronged hero or heroine, 
feels angry against the villain, sheds tears at the pain and sorrow of 
the separated lovers, and feels happy when wrong is righted. The 
handsome villain who robs, murders and cheats for the sake of his 
starving mother, or to help the poor is never condemned. There is love 
for Robin Hood, sympathy for Bonny and Clyde, and a lurking ad¬ 
miration for the two hoodlums in The Incident. If Raj Kapur, Jiten- 
der or Rajendra Kumar gets the better of his adversaries by sharp 
practice or deceit, there is nothing but approval for his deeds. In 
Nine Hours To Rama, the role of Mahatma Gandhi’s murderer, 
Godse, was assigned to a handsome actor who was calculated to arouse 
not the horror and condemnation of the audience but their sympathy 
and admiration for the dastardly crime committed by him. It is thus 
possible to cloud the judgment of the viewers or reverse the normally 
accepted, standards q| good conduct and rouraUty by the simple trick 
of allotting the role of the wicked map or of the criminal to a hand- 
some and attractive actor who may now and then smile affably to con¬ 
vey the impression that he is doing it all ip. a good cause. The impact 
made by the film is vivid, immediate, and compulsive and the effect 
may last for a few hours or for many months. 

5.2 Before a reasonable just and legally valid policy regarding 
censorship can be formulated, it is necessary to investigate in what 
manner audiences react to a film, for cn this will depend the nature 
aud the scope of film censorship. Unfortunately, in this country 
no extensive and scientifically accurate assessment of audience reac¬ 
tion has yet been made. A pilot survey was made ift Greater Bombay 
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in 1958. At the request of the present Committee, the Indian Institute 
of Mass Communication carried out a sample study. Neither of these 
studies, however, was extensive or deep enough to convey a correct 
assessment of audience reaction in this country. This, however, is a 
human problem of universal application with only minor regional 
differences. Therefore, the surveys and studies made in America, 
and England should prove of considerable interest and instruction. 
We may draw attention to two such studies one of which was made 
by Henry James Forman who examined a large quantity of material 
collected by teams of investigators who interviewed and questioned 
a large number of persons on the effect of films upon children. It will 
be readily conceded that the effect upon children and their reaction 
to the films they see are of paramount importance in the matter of 
censorship. There is almost universal opposition to censorship of 
films exhibited to adults, and it is said that an adult must be allowed 
to choose his or her entertainment. It is further argued that unless 
a film transgresses the law of the land, the film producer’s right to 
exercise his freedom of expression must not be curtailed. 

5.3 Forman has set out his conclusions in his book, Our Movie 
Made Children. This was published as long ago as 1933. But since the 
manner in which the child’s mind works has not altered in the slightest 
degree, the conclusions arrived at by the author cannot be said to be 
out of date. 

5.4 We shall, in this Chapter, quote freely from Forman’s book 
because his study was based on a considerable mass of evidence and 
the investigation of audience reaction was carried out by experts over 
a large field. 

5.5-Forman states that children retain 70% of what the adult 
retains upon seeing a film, and that the impression of a film lasts for 
a considerable time. Indeed some of the impressions mature and be¬ 
come clearer with the passage of time. The film, therefore, makes 
a very strong impact upon children, far stronger than adults are prone 
to believe. Experiments made with educational films show that 
knowledge increased 20% to 40% more on screening a film than on 
communicating the same knowledge through other means. The 
author adds that a scene in a film shapes the attitudes and social 
values of children. Any kind of medium which employs visual as 
well as aural communication makes a deep and lasting impact upon 
an impressionable mind. 

5.6 Forman points out that the mental make up of a criminal in 
the film is not explained. It is not till the very end that he meets 
his punishment, and in the meantime a great deal of sympathy is 
aroused for him. The part of many criminals in films is taken by 
popular stars who are well dressed, handsome and often rich. In the 
same way, love without marriage constitutes a disportionately large 
part of film themes, and the actors are usually popular film stars, 
Therefore, in the minds of the audience, particularly the young and 
impressionable part of the audience, a measure of sympathy and ap¬ 
proval is aroused, and there is never any kind of disapproval for illi¬ 
cit love. One of the investigators observed that the people on the 
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screen constitute “a tawdry population often absurdly over-dressed, 
shady in character, much given to crime and sex with little desire or 
need of supporting themselves on this difficult planet”. 

5.7 The investigators found that very large number of children 
and ycung people in America frequent the movies. Most of them see 
more than one film a week, some as many as four or five. Many of 
them go to the films unaccompanied though adolescents prefer to go 
in company. These impressionable minds see what one investigator 
described “a filthy thing manufactured by businessmen.” He remark¬ 
ed that a vast part of the movie output is loose, blatant and vulgar. 
Vulgarity and double meanings have become essential not only to the 
so-called comedies but also the humorous and comic scenes of all 
present-day movies. He observed that it is wrong to say that these 
things pass over the heads of children, because children absorb and 
learn with astonishing rapidity. He advocated the need of Govern¬ 
ment subsidising good films, adding that if it is worthwhile for the 
Government to subsidise an effort to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before, it is equally worthwhile to make two social 
purposes grow where one grew before. He reinforces this argument 
by saying “much has been done by way of safeguarding the purity 
and integrity of water supplies, food and drugs. The motion picture 
presents itself as nothing less than food universally but confusedly 
ingested by the human mind”. 

5.8 Experiments were made by means of a hypnograph, a specially 
devised instrument for measui'ing the soundness of sleep. It was 
found that seeing a film makes children more restless than an outing 
of any other kind at the same hour. Normally only about one child 
in a hundred ever sleeps a full hour without tossing or making a 
movement of some sort. Sleep is a succession of quiet periods alter¬ 
nating with restless breaks. On an average there are 8.7 active or 
waking minutes per hour or about one and a third hour of the sleep¬ 
ing night. Restlessness increased to almost thrice the normal amount 
after seeing a movie, in one case. But in all cases there was an 
appreciable increase in restlessness, the average increase being about 
20% in boys and 14% in girls. This restlessness persisted for as long 
as four to five nights, after the children had seen a movie, when the 
sleep of some was thus disturbed by a greater than normal restless¬ 
ness. This was irrespective of whether the child was bright or dull, 
stupid or quick, but restlessness occurred more in children at the age 
of puberty. 

5.9 The author says, “Imagine the children from the age of six on 
exposed to the flood of movies pouring across the screen, loaded 
chiefly with the well-known movie trinity of love, sex and crime 
with all the violence, vulgarity and false values that so many movies 
have. It is a question whether the child will have become so excited 
as to lose sleep for a week, or will sleep so drugged or exhausted by 
emotional fatigue that his sleep will be a kind of stupor. Whichever 
of the two happens the price paid is exhorbitant”. 

5.10 There are other physical effects of seeing films. The, eyes get 
tired. Highly emotional films make a lasting effect upon the child’s 
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sensibilities. One investigator found that a picture of extreme emo¬ 
tional content, whether it be tragedy or fear, leaves a physical im¬ 
print lasting as long as 70 hours. 

5.11 Horror films like Phantom of the Opera , Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, The Gorilla, etc. cause violent shocks of fright and terror 
wnich abide for a long time, sometimes for years. The maturer mind 
can discount the unreality of the film, but the young mind cannot. 
The ultimate outcome of the story, the moral “'that honesty is the 
best policy and that the sinner pays in the end” is not assimilated 
by the young mind. As isolated scene which will be discounted by 
the adult mind which evaluates the picture as a whole makes a more 
violent and damaging effect upon the child's mind. In the case of sex 
and crime pictures, isolated scenes and episodes rivet the attention 
and engage the emotions of the adolescents. 

5.12 Again inter-racial prejudices may be caused by seeing films. 
For instance, the prejudice against the Chinese, the Red Indians and 
the Negroes has a great deal to do with the fact that the villain in 
many pictures is often a Chinese or a Negro. Many years ago, such 
prejudice also existed against the Italians, because frequently the 
viilain was shown to be an Italian. Prejudices may, in this manner, 
be injected into the young mind against a particular nation, race or 
class. 

5.13 The effect upon the mind of children was found to be cumu¬ 
lative. The author asks “Show several pictures with gangsters as 
heroes, or with questionable mores, and may not the gangster at last 
seem a hero to the young mind, and the mores, in time, increasingly a 
matter of course?”. The effect of such films was seen to persist even 
after nineteen months. A teacher testifying to the investigators said: 
“We have found that the movie children average lower deportment 
records; do, on the average, poorer work in their school subjects; are 
rated lower in reputation by their teachers on two rating forms, are 
rated lower by their classmates on the Guess Who test, are less co¬ 
operative and less self-controlled as measured both by ratings and 
conduct tests, are slightly more deceptive in school situations, slight¬ 
ly less skilful in judging what is the most useful and helpful and 
sensible thing to do and are some-what less emotionally stable. 
Against this long record of disadvantages the movie children are su- 
pei'ior in only two respects; they are mentioned oftener than others 
in Guess Who tests and are named more frequently as best friends 
by their classmates”. 

5.14 The author claims: “We pay for our school system. We pay 
for our water supply. We also pay fo r the motion pictures. What 
would we say if any questionable character were to be allowed to 
come in suddenly and take charge of our children’s school? Or, if sus¬ 
pected water were even occasionally turned into our mains? What an 
outcry goes up* if the milk supply in a town is suddenly discovered, to 
be in least degree tainted. The vast haphazard promiscous, so fre¬ 
quently ill-chosen, output of pictures to which we expose our child¬ 
ren’s minds for influence and imprint, is not this at least c.f equal 
importance?” 



5.15 The movies are a sort of educational institution because 
they affect the mind even though in wrong directions. If 75 per cent 
of all pictures deal with love, sex and crimes, then, obviously the 
curriculum of this particular school demands wise, discriminating 
and urgent attention. 

5.16 T*lie way in wdiich movies affect conduct was investigated 
by a team of experts. Many young boys and girls spoke of! their 
dreams the content of which was the stuff they had seen in the mo¬ 
vies. They imagined themselves falling in love with film stars, mar¬ 
rying them, divorcing them and having ail kinds of affairs. One girl 
said that she used to sit and daydream that she would marry one 
hero after another, so that she could be loved by all of them. Ano¬ 
ther girl said that she imagined herself being kissed by a favourite 
male hero. “Folded in his arms I could forget all my school worries”. 

5.17 Forman goes on to say: “What the last quarter century has 
really given us is another educational system, alluring, persuasive, 
cogent and appealing, which involves all the childhood and youth of 
the country as completely, as thoroughly, in effect as our long built- 
up educational system itself. We often express deep concern about 
text-books, about whether or not they should instil patriotism, belit¬ 
tle or whitewash national leaders and heroes; whether school tea¬ 
chers should be married or single; whether spiritual and character 
instruction should or should not be included in the curricula, and 
so on, endlessly because education is of vital interest, perhaps the 
most vital of all. Here, however, is another educational system equal¬ 
ly vital and perhaps more far-reaching in its results than any we 
call by that name”. 

5.18 A nineteen year old college girl said: I think that movies 
make adjustment to life and understanding of people and their pro¬ 
blems more difficult, because of the wrong impressions which they 
give. The understanding should come first—then the movies. Also I 
think that the movies over-emphasise the sex interest and get peo¬ 
ple’s minds to dwell on sex out of all proportion to its importance”. 

A girl of sixteen, said: “The movies have given me some ideas 
about the freedom we should have. For instance, in the picture the 
wildest girl always tames down and gets the man she loves. Why 
not in real life? My notion of the freedom I should have, and I have 
it, is to go out and have a good time, but watch your step”. Some 
pictures no doubt have beneficial effects. For instance, a high school 
girl said that after seeing Beau Geste she made a vow to love her 
sister as the young people in the picture love one another. 

5.19 Forman deals with the question of delinquency resulting 
from impressions gained from films. A sixteen year old girl said • 
“Movies have made me less critical of criminals when I consider 
that all are not as fortunate as we. Starvation has been the cause of 
more crime than anything else as I see in the movies”. A sixteen year 
old boy said: “A lot of crime movies I have seen made me feel more 
favourable towards crime by depicting the criminal as a hero who 
dies protecting his best friend against the police or some movies show 
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him as a debonair gentleman who robs at will from the rich and 
spares the poor”. A boy convicted of robbery said: “As I become older, 
the luxuries of life shown in the movies, partly made me want to pos¬ 
sess them”. Another boy said, “The ideas I got from the movies about 
easy money were from watching pictures where' the hero never 
worked, but seemed always to have lots of money to spend. All the 
women would be after him. I think it would be great to lead that 
kind of life”. Another young robber observed: “Pictures of this sort 
show how the man that is a crook gets his money and how he out¬ 
smarts the law, and it looks very easy”. The boy after seeing gangs¬ 
ter picture said that he felt tough and went home to lick his nephew. 
Another boy said that he “got all worked up and sometimes felt like 
punching a man on the nose without even asking him what he wan¬ 
ted”. Another emerging from a gangster picture beat up and robbed 
a newsboy of all the money he had. He later had to be sent to a re¬ 
formatory for robbery and rape, 

5.20 Children who see movies, daydream as much as any other 
children but the content of their day dreams is derived from the 
films which they have seen. Out of 110 young convicts examined, 
20 per cent admitted that they had brooded upon being gangsters or 
burglars after seeing crime films. In high-rate delinquency areas, 11 
per cent school boys prefer gangster pictures, and girls of the neigh¬ 
bourhood prefer love and sex pictures. 

5.21 Of a number of convicts examined 56 per cent said that pu¬ 
nishment as shown in the movies did not deter them from crime, 
and the glamour and the technique of crime as shown in the movies 
vastly outweighed the deterrent effect. 

5.22 Films in which suffering, crime and terror are shown can¬ 
not be compared to the Greek tragedy because children have no need 
of catharsis, and the movie audience is vaster than the drama! au¬ 
dience in Greece. Nearly always the criminal is a handsome and at¬ 
tractive person who arouses the sympathy of the young audience 
and the fact that he receives punishment at the end of the story is 
forgotten more easily than the long sequence of a gloriousi life of 
crime. 

5.23 A boy of 23 in a reformatory school said: “In my opinion 
it is a bad thing for young boys to see pictures showing a man steal¬ 
ing. Pictures of gangsters enabled me to become one of them. Mo¬ 
vies showed me the way to steal automobiles”. Another boy confes¬ 
sed that he had learnt the trick of opening a safe from a private 
movie. Another boy saw Raffles in The Gentleman Burglar, and 
tried to copy him. Another saw a door being drilled in a movie, and 
he broke into, a fruit store by adopting the same trick. Another con¬ 
vict said that' he learnt from the movies the scientific way of pulling 
jobs without leaving finger prints or other marks. Another learnt 
to use a glass cutter and a master-key. 

5.24 The investigators made a list of the tricks learnt by young 
delinquents from films. Here is the list: — 

(1) How to open a safe by “feel” of dial. 

(2) How to enter a store by forcing lock with crowbar and 
screwdriver, 
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(3[) How to take door off hinges to force way into apartment. 

(4) To cut burglar alarm wires in advance during the day. 

(5) How to break window noiselessly for forcing way into 
store or house to be burglarized, by pasting flypaper on 
window before breaking it. 

(6) How to act and what to do in robbery with a gun. 

(7) Use of brace and bit to drill lock out for forcing entrance 
into store. 

(8) Use of glass-cutter to cut glass of window away so that 
window-lock can be opened. 

(9) Technique of sudden approach and quick gateway in 
robbery. 

(10h How to jimmy a door or window. 

(11) Use of master-key for gaining entrance to a house. 

(12) Idea of looking for secret panels hiding wall safes, in 
burglarizing houses. 

(13) How to open or close a lock with a pair of tweezers. 

(14) How to force the door of an automobile with a piece of 
pipe. 

(15) Idea of stealing silverware in burglaries, 

(16) Idea of renting an apartment for gang “hangout”. 

(17) “The scientific way”—Leaving no finger-prints. 

(18) How to use weapons—pistons, shotguns, machine guns, 
blackjacks, brass knuckles, bombs. 

(19) Eluding police by turning up alley, turning off lights, then 
speeding in the opposite direction. 

(20) Gambling with (and cheating) drunken persons. 

(21) To pose as a gas inspector for purposes of burglary. 

(22) How to drown out shots of guns by back-firing. 

(23) How to maim or kill motorcycle police-man by swinging 
and stopping car suddenly. 

(24) How to pick pockets. 

(25) How to accomplish jail breaks by using a truck to pull 
bars from windows or doors. 

(26) The use of ether on sleeping occupants of a house being 
burglarized. 

(27) The use of gloves in burglary. 

(28) To beware of alarms or plates in front of safes. 

(29) The use of an arc-burner, to burn out combinations of 
safes without noise. 

(300 How to sell liquor in “Booze racket” by coercion. 

(31) Importance of establishing an alibi. 

(32f) Carrying a machine gun in a violin case as found by 
Professor Thrasher’s investigators. 
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5.25 20 per cent of the convicts examined by the investigator 
affirmed that movies had taught them how to commit theft and rob¬ 
bery. 

5.26 Enquiries showed that the film “The Unholy Three” 
(Breaking into a store and robbing a safe), “The Underworld” (cut¬ 
ting the burglar alarm wire), “No Way Out ” (putting flypaper on 
the window), “The Blue Boy” (using a glass cutter for removing 
panes) are other instances of films teaching vice. A convict confessed: 
“I think that the movies are mostly responsible for my criminal 
career. When I would see a crime picture and notice how crime was 
carried out, it would make me feel like going out and looking for 
something to steal. I have always had a desire for luxury and good 
clothes. When I worked the salary was so small that I couldn’t buy 
what I wanted and pay the price for good clothes. When I would 
see prime pictures I would stay out all night stealing. I have quit 
six or seven jobs just to steal”. 

5.27 Nearly half of 110 inmates of a penal institution confessed 
that movies gave them a desire to carry a gun. 

5.28 There is reason for believing that the film Top Kapi shown 
in Bombay had some relation to the theft in the Prince of Wales 
Museum. The picture house in which the film ran is located oppo¬ 
site the Museum, and the theft took place soon after the film was 
exhibited. 

5.29 It has been observed that delinquents and truants tend 
more often to go excessively to the movies. A boy admitted that he 
went away from school because he enjoyed movies better than 
school. He spent his lunch money on seeing movies. A girl of 14 
said that she fell in love with movies when she 1 was ten years old. 
She begged and begged her mother to give her money for the show. 
Her mother said that if she went so often she would .ruin her life. 
She sneaked the money from the table, quarrelled with her mother 
and went on going to the movies. She ended up in the juveniles’ 
court. 

One girl said that the movies had given her the idea that she could 
have a great deal of freedom. Another confessed that movies were 
the first thing that made her go astray. Another girl who saw Gold 
Diggers of Broadway in which the girls were nothing but adven¬ 
turesses, said: “It showed all the fun the girls had. I decided I would 
too. I ran away from home and lived with my girl friend. But she 
was older than I, and had different ideas, and of course she led me 
in the wrong way”. Some girls declared that a picture like The Pagan 
made them want to be like the heroine in some of the passionate 
scenes. 120 girls out of 252 examined by the investigators said that 
they felt like having a man make love to them after they had seen 
a passionate love picture. Another girl said: “The passionate love 
picture do stir me up. Some and most times I got out for a movie 
and stay out late with a fellow. Sometimes I never think of coming 
in until 2-30 in the morning. One night I went to a movie with a 
fellow of mine who drives a very chic little sport roadster. In the 
movie, he sat with his arms around me, and every time the fellow 
would kiss the girl, he would look at me and squeeze my hands. 
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Mter the movie, we went to a girl friend’s house and got her and 
her fellow. Then we all went for a moonlight spooning ride and had 
sexual relations”. A 17 year old delinquent said that movies had 
taught her how to kiss and how a girl should appear in the presence 
of her beau. 

5.30 A large number of girls acknowledged engaging in sexual 
relations after becoming aroused at a movie. A young man described 
the way in which he had tried to seduce a girl by first arousing her 
by taking her to a picture in which scenes of passionate love occurred. 
The investigation made showed that passionate love and sex movies 
played a part either as consciously used aphrodisiac, or as leading 
to more serious crime such as rape by an individual or a gang. 

5.31 To quote Forman once again “When 43% of delinquent 
girls examined state that movies gave them the itch to make money 
easily; when 14% declare that they acquired ideas from the movies 
for making money by “gold-digging” men: 25% by living with a 
man and letting him support them; when considerable numbers of 
young men and boys in penal institutions declared that they used 
movies as a sexual excitement—then it means that a load is added, the 
burden of which they are unable to bear. 43% of the girls admitted 
that they were moved to invite men to make love to them after 
seeing passionate sex pictures.” 

5.32 Another investigator, J. P. Mayor has also something to 
say about audience reaction in his book, Sociology of Film. He 
points out that it is necessary to assess the possibility and essentiality 
of the sociological impact of films, and for this purpose, it is neces¬ 
sary to make a study of audience reaction. He says that the influence 
of films on the masses is moral and affects their value patterns, that 
all forms of culture, e.g., theatre, art, architecture, have set the 
pattern of moral values and have also reflected this pattern, so that 
the process is a mutual one. Art reacts on value patterns and value 
patterns find expression in art forms. The cinema makes a much 
wider and deeper impact because in the modern industrial and 
mechanised State the Cinema is more easily available. It is cheap 
and ubiquitous. The theatre, the playing-field, the reading room, 
the library and the studio are comparatively more difficult of access. 
Also the cinema audience need not assume more than a passive atti¬ 
tude to what happens on the screen. The theatre audience has to 
participate more actively than the cinema audience. Another point 
mentioned by Mayor is that the modern people are developing a 
greater consciousness to visual patterns than to sound patterns. 
Quoting from a study made by George Simmel, he says that people 
residing in the city show a much greater preponderance of visual 
over aural impact. “Before the development of omnibus and rail¬ 
ways and tramways, people were not generally in the position of 
being able to look at each other for hours and minutes at a time, 
without speaking to each other”. The modern person is much more 
visually-minded and so the cinema is assimilated more readily and 
the visual pictures on the screen make a greater and quicker impact, 
fhis is true of the urban population and, to some small extent, of 
the rural population also. Another reason why visuals make a more 
vivi.d impact is that the stresses and strains of modern town life 
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need an escape. This escape has to be sufficiently related to reality 
to make it assimilable and sufficiently removed from it to constitute 
an escape. For this reason, the mythological scenes are becoming 
less popular and stores which profess to deal with the realities of 
life but are removed from it, to give an interest, particularly, a roman¬ 
tic or escapist interest, are becoming more popular. The busy office¬ 
going man, the student whose life is becoming duller and duller 
because of the lack of a personal relationship between teacher and 
pupil, the industrial labourer, the shop-keeper and the idle rich 
need this escape and they find it in films. 

5.33 The modern film audience therefore craves for amusement 
and amusement alone. The film industry provides this amusement. 
But it is clear that art which is aimed at or which produces pure 
amusement, has a dangerous and a disruptive character, because it 
tends to make the mind flabby, it arrests the thinking process, it 
dulls the creative impulse and makes people both physically and 
mentally lazy. 

5.34 Many of our film producers have been, for years, copying 
the worst and the basest in foreign pictures because they feel that 
such scenes and incidents provide good entertainment and copying 
saves them the labour involved in thinking and creating something 
new. The resulting impact on the audiences is plainly seen in the 
lowering of moral standards and changes in behaviour patterns. The 
import and exhibition of certain types of foreign films dealing with 
themes of sex, crime and violence has had a deleterious effect on 
our young people. We know that the cinema alone is not responsible 
for this change in values, and that many other forms of foreign 
influences must share the responsibility. There is no effective check 
on harmful literature, and horror comics, highly erotic stories and 
pictures, books and magazines containing salacious and libidinous 
matter are imported and freely sold. These undoubtedly affect the 
readers, but the impact of the cinema is much more vivid and much 
more powerful than of any other medium. 

5.35 As already indicated the Committee requested the Indian 
Institute of Mass Communication to carry out a sample study for 
collecting information on changing film tastes and audience reaction 
to present-day films, both Indian and foreign. The study was con¬ 
ducted by a team of experts who collected the necessary data upon a 
number of topics from a body of Government employees and their 
wives living in the Lodhi Colony. To obtain the reaction of the youth 
of Delhi, similar enquiries were made from the boys and girls of 
five colleges in the capital chosen at random. The subjects upon 
which enquiries were made, were: (a) film-viewing habits, (b) pur¬ 
pose and motivation in seeing films, (c) opinion about Indian films, 
(d) reaction to romance and love in films, (e) knowledge of and 
opinion about film censorship' in India. The individuals questioned 
are more or less settled in their leisure time activities and have fix¬ 
ed incomes, and these characteristics made the study a representa¬ 
tive one of this type of community. The main results obtained from 
this study are set out in detail in the Report of the Institute which 
forms Appendix No. Ill to this Report. To summarise briefly, the 
results obtained show that seeing films is the second most important 
leisure activity for college boys and girls. Men and boys on the 
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whole see films more frequently than women and girls. Adult men 
and women prefer films dealing with family life, historical, devo¬ 
tional and biographical films, whereas the young people prefer 
musicals, Western’s crime, horror, and romance films. The much 
talked about “night life” is not favoured in films except by a small 
minority of the persons questioned. The main purpose of going to 
the movies is entertainment for both grown-up men and women 
and young people. The motivation for seeing a particular film is 
the cast personnel, awards won by films and recommendation of 
friends. Cinema posters and curiosity aroused by the film being 
granted an ‘adults only’ certificate do not play an important part 
in the choice of films. Opinion regarding the quality of films vary. 
Some think that the films have an artificiality around the story while 
others think that there is a certain measure of originality in the 
story and scenes depicted on the screen. Not all film-goers are fond 
of film songs and dance sequences. Many persons hold the view 
that one of the objects of the films should be to educate and promote 
social, cultural and ethical values in the society. With regard to 
the manner in which romance and love making are displayed in 
Indian films, opinions are divided. The adults are somewhat more; 
orthodox in this respect, whereas college boys and girls do not think 
that there is anything vulgar or indecent in the way the love scenes 
are shown. The girls lean towards greater liberality in the matter 
of erotic themes. They would like the love scenes to be presented 
in a more natural and direct manner, and have less objection to 
kissing being permitted than boys and grown-up men and women 
Sixty per cent of adults feel that since kissing and embracing are 
not permitted by Indian customs, these should not be permitted on 
the screen. Of the young people, the majority held the opposite 
view. Fiftytwo per cent of the girls questioned do not object to 
kissing and embracing being shown on the cinema screen, while 
only 35 per cent of the boys hold this view. 

5.36 We may also say a few words about the pilot survey of 
audience reaction sponsored by the Central Board of Censors. The 
survey was made in 1957 and the investigators had the assistance 
of the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. The area covered was Greater 
Bombay and a large number of young persons of the school-going 
age and adults were questioned. The investigators do not claim com¬ 
plete accuracy of their conclusions, because they were not satisfied 
that all the persons questioned gave expression to their views with 
frankness. Many of the conclusions, however, are reliable and in 
what follows, we quote freely from the Report prepared by Shri 
Itkyal, Research Officer of the Central Board of Film Censors. 

5.37 The investigators found that cinema has become a part of 
the life of the people in Greater Bombay and a vital agency for enter¬ 
tainment and education. Most children and adults prefer Hindi and 
Marathi films and it was found that between 82 to 88 per cent of 
the persons questioned frequent Hindi films. Half the number of 
film-goers go to the movies once or twice a month and they gc, 
mostly in the company of their friends and relations. It was found 
that the films which they prefer in descending order are historical, 
social problems, comedy and humorous films by boys and historical, 
mythological, socia] problems, dance and song films by girls. Among 
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senior age group or adults, the topics most favoured are social life 
problems and topics relating to women. The next most favoured 
subject is mythology. The investigators hesitated to accept the an¬ 
swers of the persons questioned on films they disliked, because 
curiously enough the young persons stated that they dislike films 
dealing with love and romance. This, the investigators thought 
could not be accepted as correct and was probably due to the reluc¬ 
tance of the persons questioned to admit their liking for erotic 
subjects. The preference of the younger movie-goers could be accept¬ 
ed with greater confidence because their responses were more spon¬ 
taneous. But even among them 61 per cent avoided the question, 
whether they liked or disliked films dealing with love and romance. 
It is clear , from the replies given by the persons interviewed that 
they go to see films to entertain themselves and the movie is a form 
of escape from the irksome and hard realities of life. With regard 
to the impact of films, we may quote the following passages from 
the Report. 

“We have endeavoured in the course of the survey to find out 
what the people feel about the impact of cinema on the audience. 
The responses are speculative, based either on self-introspection 
or on some stray behavioural cases observed by them. Though the 
information collected by us cannot be too seriously considered for 
objective inferences, still it may serve, to some extent to construct 
some working hypothesis for further research. From table No. 58 
in Appendix ‘A’, we find that 66.7 per cent male adults and 40.5 
per cent female adults are of the opinion that films exert an un¬ 
healthy influence. It is clear from the above figures that a large 
number of men seem to be more concerned about the unhealthy 
influence of films than women. If the same data are presented from 
a different perspective, we may say that the ratio of males to females 
who stress the unhealthy influence of films comes to 10:6. A press 
report had appeared two or three years ago that a petition signed 
by about 13,000 mothers and housewives in Delhi was submitted to 
the Prime Minister complaining about the evil effects of films. If 
this figure really reflects the genuine opinion of a large number of 
women in Delhi, it would appear that, the view-point of a large 
proportion of women in Bombay is at variance with that of women 
in Delhi. And if this is true then it is possible that opinion in Madras, 
Calcutta, Nagpur, Bangalore, Ahmedabad and Poona may be found 
to vary considerably. All this would imply that regional and envi¬ 
ronmental differences play an important part in influencing opinions 
on films as’ they do in regard to many other matters”. 

5.38 The investigators found that on the whole the adolescent 
groups thought the films exert a healthy influence, whereas the 
adult groups were of the contrary opinion. 

5.39 The four aspects of unhealthy influences stated to the 
questioners were: — 

(1) Habits of living and spending, e.g., smoking, hotel going, 
extravagahce in changing clothes. 

(2) Manners and mannerism, e.g., fashions of clothing, hair¬ 
dressing, manner of talking, addressing, etc. 
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(3) Behaviour towards the opposite sex with too much of free¬ 
dom indicating a tendency towards sex urge. 

(4) Immoral practices like stealing, prostitution, etc. 

The investigators noticed a marked tendency particularly among 
adolescents to respond by imitation to the habit of living and 
spending and manners and mannerism shown in the films. The 
reasons for this as stated in the Report are: — 

“As the adolescents reach physical maturity, the innate needs 
and social ambitions gather strength and to fulfil these, 
they seek to learn the standards of behaviour of their 
social group which would be appreciated by the society 
and especially by persons of their age-group. Screen mate¬ 
rial, in a way, places before them the social norm which 
is liable to be imitated by the audience if approved by 
the society”. 

5.40 While there would appear to be a near consensus of opinion 
with regard to the impact of films upon children and young adoles¬ 
cents, there is considerable divergence of views upon the true effect 
of films upon the adult mind. Investigators have frequently empha¬ 
sised the importance of adult discount which a grown-up individual 
is able to conjure up and thus resist any baneful influence of the 
movies. There are, however, instances of adults being deeply im¬ 
pressed by what they see on the screen and being influenced in their 
conduct by it. We may cite two instances which recently came to 
our knowledge. The first relates to an incident which happened at 
Beirut when the passengers in a BOAC plane had to spend the night 
there owing to adverse meteorological conditions. Many of the pas¬ 
sengers paid a visit to a cinema to while away the time, and saw 
a film featuring Dorothy Lamour. In the proscenium was a large 
body of Arabs. The air passengers were made to sit on the more 
expensive seats in the balcony above. Every time Dorothy Lamour 
appeared scantily dressed or took part in a love scene, the Arabs 
whistled, hooted and looked up at the foreign women sitting in the 
balcony above. Before the show ended some police officers went up 
to the balcony and requested the air passengers to leave the cinema 
and go back to the hotel, because it was feared that Arabs might 
attempt to molest the women-folk in the mistaken belief that foreign 
women like to be treated like the women in the film which they 
were viewing. 

5.41 The other instance relates to a newly-married young Indian 
couple who went to a hill station to spend their honey moon. On 
the very first day, the girl asked her young husband to make love 
to her in the manner of film lovers, by running after her round 
trees and bushes and singing to her. The young man felt extremely 
embarrassed and told his wife that he could not be expected to 
behave in this ridiculous manner, and real life was not like the 
films. The wife took umbrage and sulked during the rest of the 
day. The next day at a large party w’hich the young couple attend¬ 
ed, the bride suddenly ran to her husband and sitting down in his 
lap loudly asked him to sing to her. The husband immediately gof 
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up and told her not to make a fool of herself in public. Such un 
imaginative propriety of conduct on the part of the young bride¬ 
groom disillusioned the girl so much that she left him and asked for 
a divorce. 

5.42 These two instances do not indicate the normal pattern 
of audience reaction among adults. But they do show to what extent 
young and the impressionable minds may be influenced by films. 
It must be remembered that by far the great majority of film 
viewers are unsophisticated, uneducated persons who are prone to 
identify themselves with what happens on the screen for the simple 
reason that they are not familiar with the realities of the type of 
life depicted in films. Their own life is confined to the village or 
the suburb, and when they see the glamorous film stars dressed in 
expensive clothes, living in rich houses and conducting themselves 
in a manner completely alien to their own, they begin to think that 
they themselves should behave, as much as possible, like the cha¬ 
racters in the film. 

5.43 It has been said by many witnesses who testified before 
us that films have greatly influenced the dress, fashion, speech and 
manners of the young people. This is so because the film world is 
far removed from the real world in which the viewers move. The 
film world is glamorous, opulent and easy. If there are any difficul¬ 
ties, the hero and the heroine overcome them without the worry 
or the labour which one experience in real life. By far the large 
majority of Indian films deal with an imaginary urban life in which 
only rich people and villains live. It is strange that although more 
than 82 per cent of the Indian population is rural, only a very small 
number of films deal with rural life. The hero and the heroine of 
Indian films are almost invariably young and handsome. They are 
for the most part educated but without any definite occupation or pro¬ 
fession. Anil Borin Bose who made a study of 60 Indian films taken 
at random, came to the conclusion that only in about half the films he 
saw, the hero is shown living alone while the heroine is shown liv¬ 
ing with her family. The villain belongs to the rich or the middle-class 
but very rarely to the poor class. The meeting between the hero 
and the heroine takes place almost always accidentally. The empha¬ 
sis of the film is on romantic love manifested in songs and dances. 
The result is that the people from the rural areas get a completely 
distorted view of urban life. They begin to think that towns are 
a sort of paradise where there is no poverty, no hunger, no difficul¬ 
ties of any kind and where the hero and the heroine have the 
blessings of God and the kind of good fortune which enables them 
to go through life without encountering the impediments which 
they (the viewers) experience in their day to day life. Many of our 
adult viewers have minds comparable to the minds of children. 
They are impressionable, easily led astray and prone to the temp¬ 
tation of identifying themselves with the characters which they 
see on the screen. That being so. it may almost be said that a large 
part of the adult viewers are also in need of the sort of protection 
which can legally be afforded to children. 

5.44 In this context, we may draw attention to a recent study 
by Gillian Freeman who made a research into the effects of erotic 
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and pornographic literature on readers. She came to the conclusion 
that pornography is harmless and its corrupting influence is grossly 
exaggerated. She states most emphatically in her book The Under 
World of Literature: “I defy anyone to prove that people became 
depraved and corrupted by pornography. Excited, perhaps 
amused, sexually stimulated. So what? This results in no more than 
the excitement of an appetite, the selection of a stimulant as natural 
and as personal as the choice of food. One man’s meat, in fact, is 
another man’s pornography”. 

5.45 This may be true of the adult reader, but is certainly not 
true of the very young and the adolescent whose immature minds 
and bodies have not learnt to discount the sexual stimulant of such 
subjects, and who develop a precocity which detracts from their 
normal and healthy growth. We have seen that excessively erotic 
themes do have a harmful effect on young people, particularly at 
the tender age of puberty. 

5.46 To sum up, although no large scale study of audience re¬ 
action has been made in this country, it is clear that films do make 
a deep impression upon young minds and also on the minds of the 
unsophisticated, un-educated and simple adults. It is these who 
form by far the large majority of film audiences in this country, 
; ndeed in any country. The effect of films in which details of crimes, 
violence, and cruelty are vividly shown is proved to have been 
unwholesome. Even if the seeing of such films does not make delin¬ 
quents of innocent young men, it does not have a very violent and 
depraving effoct upon their minds. The continual viewing of such 
films makes them insensitive to cruelty and violence, and they 
become prone to inflict violence on others. Above all, the young 
minds need protection from all types of highly emotional sequences 
whether they be excessively erotic love scenes, scenes showing ex¬ 
cessive or unusual cruelty or stories in which- details of crimes are 
depicted in a way which glamourises crime, arid the criminal. 



Chapter Six 

EVIDENCE, MEMORANDA AND QUESTIONNAIRE 

6.1 In this Chapter, we shall draw attention to some of the more 
important points in the oral testimony tendered to the Committee, 
the written memoranda submitted and the replies received to the 
questionnaire sent to various private individuals and members of 
the film industry. The views expressed speak of the merits and the 
defects of the films produced and exhibited in India and the inade¬ 
quacy and shortcomings of the present system of censorship. We be¬ 
gin by drawing attention to certain observations made in the course 
of a debate in the Rajya Sabha in May 1965. Wei attach importance 
to these observations', because the present Committee was appointed 
as the result of this debate and because the Hon’ble Members who 
took part in the debate emphasised the economic and social impact 
of the Indian film industry. It was pointed out that the capital inves¬ 
ted in the cinema industry is mere than Rs. 84 crores, the workers 
employed exceed the figure of 1 lakh, the revenue earned by exhibi¬ 
tion of films is more than Rs. 2 crores a year; a great deal of foreign 
exchange is also earned and nearly 20 lakh people view films every 
day in this country. The film industry, at the moment, is the' third 
biggest film industry in the world. 

6.2 In the course of the debate, one Hon’ble Member said that 
the content of the bulk of Indian movies’ is sex and crime and they 

ollow the base motive of the lower type of American movies with 
inaitistic plots, vulgar dances and songs and dialogues in a disgust¬ 
ing tone. Even the titles of the films are objectionable and the' pos- 
ters which advertise them are improper and vulgar. This Member 

fu u s ? le aim of the iilm industry was to make money. Ano¬ 

ther Member drew attention to the evils of the star system H e poin- 
! ed .°“t tha * lf an actOT contracts to appear in 20 or 30 films each 
the hilt make s large sums of money but does not give to the public 
the best in acting or entertainment. Another Member said that the 

fed hv Ce hn m mS f k knou 1 led § e of Indian culture and are motiva- 
Ifith 3x '° ffic ? returns only. Hence, the film industry was beset 
Me£.h? v, S u f .gradation, cupidity and caprice. Another Hon’ble 
thTffftVih, t° had be t n connected with fi Inr production, pointed out 

thf Mchile Th S m v, S1S Cn a stai ' cast otherwise they refuse to handle 
the picture. Thi s has given undue importance to some of the more 

important actors who charge black market money as part of! Their 

tion c°f r fi a ifff a wh- fi h m fi!l ? s ,^ other Member deprecated the produc- 
lon cf films which excited the passions in hot countries like ours 

:h ?J tha t lhe film should be moreTa- 

fistic. The film should show what the country believes in and what 

haV ° P a 'i' ed before °urselves and the sort of training that 
thff fil be lmparted to the growing generation. He went on to say 
that films produced in this country "must be true to Indian culture 
must be true to Indian traditions, must bo true to Indian woman- 
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6.3 Limitations of time and space compel us to deal only briefly 
with the evidence tendered to tne Committee. As stated in the In¬ 
troductory Chapter of this Report, 159 witnesses in all were orally 
examined at various sittings of the Committee. We shall here draw 
attention to seme of the more important matters on which the wit¬ 
nesses expressed their views. 


6.4 A leading producer and director of Bombay expressed his 
dissatisfaction with the present system of censorship. He said that 
Advisory Panels were comprised of individuals who were not al¬ 
ways competent to judge the merits of a film. The virtual ban on a 
number of themes e.g. controversial social problems, corruption 
among public servants and political graft was being resented by the 
film industry. The result was that the Indian producers were com¬ 
pelled to make films of the easy, low-brow entertainment type. The 
producer also drew attention to the paucity of cinema houses, con¬ 
tending that this was a factor which inhibited the growth of good 
films. Another producer and director from Bombay felt that the pre¬ 
sent code was so comprehensive that it left no discretion to the cen¬ 
sor and the* Board of Censors acted by a rule of thumb rather than 
with intelligence and discrimination. A veteran of the stage and the 
movie worid said that censorship was being exercised in an unintel¬ 
ligent manner. He had heard of a shot depicting a father kissing his 
daughter on the forehead being excluded. He felt that self-regula¬ 
tion or censorship by the industry itself was not at present possible. 
Another eminent producer of films complained that on one occasion 
he had not been allowed to criticise the All India Radio in films. He 
conceded that film producers have a commercial outlook and there¬ 
fore, self-regulation was not possible. But he pleaded for greater li¬ 
bel alisation, An ex-Regional Officer stated that the Advisory Panels 
were inclined to depend too much on the influence of the Regional 
Officers who guided the discussion. Members, on the whole, do not 
take sufficient interest in assessing films. He did not favour self-regu¬ 
lation by the industry. Another witness who holds an important pcsi- 
tion in the film world thought that censorship was necessary and 
that the present tendency was towards greater liberalisation But he 
thought that a difference in standards in considering Indian and 
foreign films was inevitable. A senior journalist thought that there 
was no justification for banning the kiss on the screen. A film proL 

fnm m 0 - ^ omba y state d that the mere important producers were/ 
able to influence the censors. H e also thought that the Madras Censor 
more liberal m permitting eroticism on the films. 
A producer of documentary films expressed the view that the present 
system of censoring indicated lack of imagination and poverty of 
thought. He pleaded for much greater freedom in the matter of sub¬ 
jects and themes. He was not in favour of self-regulation by the in- 
d A i v and thought that the censorship body should be autonomous. 
Another witness thought that there was no justification for censor- 
ing any film which is seen by adults. A restriction might yet be im¬ 
posed with regard to films which are seen by minors. A lady social 
worker stated that some of our documentaries projected a very un- 
fiattermg picture of India abroad. She also thought that film mores are 
imitated by our young boys and girls. A group of college student who 
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appeared before the Committee stated that the quality of Indian films 
had deteriorated and the young men liked films of the type of Deva 
Das in which the music was of the classical variety. The deteriora¬ 
tion in quality of the Indian films made young people prefer foreign 
films which technically are better than Indian films. 

6.5 A film producer who also worked as a member of the Board 
of Film Censors thought that the Application of Principles was far 
too detailed and that it would be more practical to lay down general 
guidelines only, ne thought, for instance, that there was no justifi¬ 
cation for placmg a categoric ban on kissing. He also feit that the 
producer should be furnished an opportunity to explain his point of 
view with regard to any sequences which were to be deleted. Finally, 
he expressed the view that the' Board of Censors should be an au¬ 
tonomous body and that its decisions should be final. He pleaded 
for greater ccroperation between the Board and the industry. 

6.6 A well-known journalist connected with the film industry 
deplored the evils of the star system. He pointed out that whereas 
in Hollywood the fees ol the stars were not more than 25 to 30% of 
the total cost of production of a film, in India as much as 60 to 65% 
was paid to stars. We have been told that a substantial portion of this 
is paid under the counter as black money. This inordinate increase 
in production cost militates against improvement in the quality of 
films, because film producers are tempted to make films with a po¬ 
pular appeal of a low brow type 

6.7 A former Chairman of the Board of Film Censors expressed 
the view that the Board of Censors should be an autonomous body. 
He- thought that the directives issued to the Board should not be too 
detailed because this tended to petrify censorship attitudes, and 
censorship to be really useful must not remain static. He said, for 
instance, that with divorce becoming more frequent i,n Indian so¬ 
ciety, films dealing with the weakness of the marriage tie should not 
be banned. He criticised the present system of appointing members 
of the Advisory Boards. He gave the instance of two women who 
were, on one occasion, appointed by the Minister, though these 
women had no knowledge whatsoever of films and were quite una¬ 
ble to say anything about the films which they viewed. 

6.8 With regard to the Film Finance Corporation, this witness 
said that losses were inevitable and that in Great Britain the Gov¬ 
ernment sustained a loss of 4.4 million pounds during the period 
1949 —65. The lack of funds was also referred to by the present 
Chairman of the Film Finance Corporation who said that the Corpo¬ 
ration led what might be called a hand to mouth existence. In this 
state of affairs, the Corporation could not formulate any bold policy 
and was obliged to give assistance to small budget films only. 

0.9 A journalist connected with the film industry said that he 
was appointed a member of one of the Advisory Boards but had left 
it in disgust because he found that the other members were not in¬ 
terested in judging films but looked upon their membership as some¬ 
thing possessing prestige or snob value. They were inclined to see 
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films gratis before they were censored. They could not find time to 
stay for more than a few minutes for discussing the merits of the 
film after viewing it. 

6.10 In Calcutta, the Committee examined a number of wit¬ 
nesses ou 3 successive days. The Committee also attended a sympo¬ 
sium on film censorship and heard the speakers express their views. 
The general feeling in Calcutta is that censorship is much too strict 
as it operates at present. Many speakers at the symposium and wit¬ 
nesses who testified before the Committee expressed the view that 
no film censorship at all was necessary because it placed too much 
restriction upon the activity of the creative artist. The artist should 
be given full liberty to develop his idea and communicate it. Any 
kind of restriction or inhibition tended to stifle and diminish the 
force of the message which he wanted to convey to the public. 

6.11 A film critic in his evidence before the Committee stated 
that the audiences in India always reacted to a good film. There 
should, however, be greater freedom in dealing with certain prohibi¬ 
ted subjects like politics, corrupt government servants, intimate so¬ 
cial problems. With regard to children, it may be said that the res¬ 
ponsibility should be placed squpraly upon the shoulders of the pa¬ 
rents who should take steps to prevent them from the noxious in¬ 
fluences of bad films. The witness deprecated the increase in foreign 
films dealing with violence, crime and banditry. Another film critic 
stated that the industry was quite competent and responsible enough 
to regulate itself and there was no need for State'censorship at all. 
He felt, however, that some protection for children was needed. 
Another film critic expressed, the view that there had been some im¬ 
provement in Calcutta of Indian films in recent years. He found 
fault with the present censorship, and though he would not do away 
with censorship complete’y. he made a plea for greater liberality. 
An actor was quite definite in stating that no censorship of film was 
needed and the creative artist should be given a free hand. A pro¬ 
ducer thought that some mild form of censorship was all that was 
needed. He said that men of literature, painting and music should 
be kept out of the croworship boards and only psychologists, doctors 
and men possessing a wide outlook of life should be chosen to act 
as censors. Many witnesses welcomed the suggestion that an out¬ 
standing merit certificate awarded to a film of high aesthetic and 
artistic quality would encourage production of better quality films. 
A film awarded such a certificate would qualify for exemption from 
entertainment-tax in a fit case. A film actress drew our attention to 
certain absurdities in the application of the Censorship Code. For 
instance, at one time, the audiences could see alcoholic drink poured 
into a glass and the glass being raised, but the portion of the film 
showing the actual sipping of the liauor was deleted causing a ludic¬ 
rous discontinuity in the shot. 

6.12 A film critic said that the display of cruelty in films is ob¬ 
jections pie but a sex theme if handled with intelligence does not 
corrupt He pleaded for censorship being made more liberal. A well- 
known friia &<.:*or coir; plained that censorship was not uniform and 
that some of the decisions made were wholly unjustifiable. Another 
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critic and journalist drew our attention to the right of free expres¬ 
sion given by the Constitution and he cited the instance of Denmark 
where the lifting of the ban on pornographic literature had not in¬ 
creased its sale, but had resulted in wholesale rejection of the pe¬ 
riodicals, magazines and pictures offered for sale. He pleaded for 
the complete removal of censorship from films intended for exhi¬ 
bition to adults. 

6.13 Another writer thought that censorship is a task necessita¬ 
ted by the peculiar conditions of this country. He explained the mo¬ 
dern trend in the somewhat vulgar films produced by the Bombay 
studios by saying that the availability of large quantities of black- 
money and the change in the audiences who saw films now-a-days 
were the main reasons for the lowering of the standards of Indian 
films. 20 or 25 years ago, the working classes hardly ever went to 
the cinema; whereas a large majority of the cinema audiences now 
consists cf land and factory workers, whose intellects are lower and 
who therefore require very low-brow entertainment. They like to 
see glossy films in which there is plenty of music and dancing by 
semi-dressed women, if possible, and where the story content is un¬ 
important. The witness did not favour the pre-censorship of film 
scripts. He suggested that films should be classed into three catego¬ 
ries, those meant for universal exhibition, those meant for adults 
which could be seen by minors provided they were accompanied by 
their guardiansi and those classed ‘A’ to which minors would not be 
allowed. 

6.14 A number of witnesses examined in Calcutta complained 
that censorship was not uniform and that it needed to be made more 
liberal and more intelligent. The present code or rules inhibited 
the creative artist. They felt that erotic themes do not do any harm 
to grown-up children and certainly there is no justification for pre¬ 
venting the adults from seeing them as long as films do not violate 
the obscenity law. 

6.15 A witness from Madras stated that in Tamil Nadu there is 
one cinema house for every 35,000 of the population, as compared to 
one theatre for every 2,45,000 in Uttar Pradesh. The people of Tamil 
Nadu, therefore, are much more cinema-conscious. A number of film 
distributors complained that the Regional Officer behaveR in a some¬ 
what arbitrary manner and invited panel members of his choice to 
see a particular film. 

6.16 The Vice-President of the South Indian Film Chamber 
which has a membership of 1,500 members, including producers, 
exhibitors and distributors, frankly admitted that the Chamber was 
not concerned with improving the quality of films and keeping them 
clean and helpful in improving public taste. The Chamber did not 
award any prizes for films of outstanding merits, nor did it discour¬ 
age the production of low quality and vulgar films. The aim of the 
Chamber was solely to protect the interest of the industry. The wit¬ 
ness said that only about five or six pictures out of the hundreds 
produced each year could be said to be artistically and aesthetically 
good. He said it was not possible to segregate children because they 
always went to the pictures with their parents, 
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6.17 A film producer with 27 years experience said that the censor¬ 
ship in India must take into account the rapidly changing world 
scene. People in other countries are becoming more liberal-minded, 
there is more rapid and frequent interchange of cultural and moral 
values, technical advances will enable a person in India to see almost 
any T.Y. him and he can see a ‘blue’ film produced in Japan, Singa¬ 
pore or America. Censorship in India should be broadbased and the 
Censers should only have a lew basic rules as guidelines. The witness 
argued a case lor separate rules for separate regions, and he gave 
the instance that the women’s dress in Kerala might be considered 
indecent in some parts of India because the women there wear only 
a blouse and no veil or saree to conceal their bosom. The witness 
said that only about 10 per cent of the producers were unscrupulous 
and were r eady to make money by debasing the quality of their 
pictures. He said that self-regulation by the film industry is possible. 

15.1.8 A producer with 30 years experience who has produced 
more than 40 films told us that censorship; is working satisfactorily, 
and that ire had encountered trouble only once when a shot showing 
a discussion between a father and his children was objected to 
Decause the children had taken a stand against their father on the 
attitude towards a young lad who had suddenly come into the 
family circle and claimed to be a half-brother. The Censor objected 
to children disagreeing with their father. The witness did not think 
that there was justification for a more liberal attitude on the part of 
the censors. He complained, however, that the members of the 
Advisory Panels did not sometimes know even the Directive Princi¬ 
ples and they colluded with producers. The witness was not in 
favour of precensorship because he felt that the secret of the plot 
and the sequences in the film would leak out and some other pro¬ 
ducer might steal the idea. 

6.19 A lady social worker expressed the opdnion that children 
up to the age of 13 and 14 should be allowed to see special films only 
i.e. films specially produced for children or which were entirely 
devoid of the themes of crime, sex and violence. 

6.20 A film critic who is also a social worker said that voluntary 
censorship in this country is not workable. He knew the instances 
of some young girls who had deviated from the path of moral recti¬ 
tude on seeing excessively erotic films. 

6.21 A writer on Indian films thought that there was no need 
for any censorship for adults above 21. 

6.22 An eminent theatrical producer of Madras expressed the 
view that Indian films do not represent the Indian way of life. Most 
of them are shoddy copies of western films. There is, he said, a short¬ 
age of good script writers and so film scripts tend to become stereo¬ 
typed. The producers are anxious to make money and they use any 
sort of script which they can lay their hands on. The witness thought 
that double standards in censoring Indian and imported foreign films 
were unavoidable because of the different- way of life in the two 
legions and also because the audiences for Indian films are of a 
different type from the audiences who go to see foreign films. At the 
same time, the witness felt that the import of films should be on a 
restrictive and selective basis. 
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6.23 He thought that the Censorship Board should be comp!etc'v 
independent and it should he the final judge of what shoo’d by¬ 
passed and what should be rejected nr deleted. Children under 

he thought, should K* prevented from going to the ordinary ein.-m; ■ 
but they could see clean and classical films like Pride and Prejudice. 
He thought that the quality of Indian films has gone down consider¬ 
ably. 

6.24 Two lady social workers of whom one presides over a Court 
for Juveniles, also thought that double standards in respect of 
Indian and imported films were necessary. “You cannot have the 
same yardstick”, one witness said, “both for the western films arte! 
for the Indian films. There have to be two standards. Our culture is 
different from the western way of life. Our dresses, our .emotions, 
our background are different. For instance, in India when two people 
meet, they do not begin to embrace and kiss each other in public, 
though they may do so in private. In the west, people do embrace 
and kiss in public.” 

6.25 A member of the Film Producers Guild of-Madras represent¬ 
ing 232 producers, giving evidence before the Committee, said that 
the aim of their Guild was to protect the interests of the producers. 
They felt the necessity to keep a watch over the quality of the films 
produced, but so far they had not criticised even a single film which 
was bad artistically and aesthetically. The members thought that our 
censorship was, on the whole, liberal, but the selection of the panel 
members was not done objectively. Also some of the members were 
not “above board.” They felt that the producer should have an 
opportunity of explaining his point of view in case of an adverse 
decision, but the producer should not be present at the time of the 
preview of his films. On one point the producers were very emphatic. 
Giving evidence, one of them said: “for one thing the film has always 
been a free for all field and has become much more so now. This is 
perhaps the only industry which demands absolutely no qualifica¬ 
tion. Seventyfive per cent of the producers do not have any stake in 
the films they make. The cost of production has gone up but the 
recovery has gone down.” The witness went on to say that 'he con¬ 
tent of pictures now is much worse than it was ten years ago. He 
attributed this to the star system, which means that a picture is 
known, booked and paid for on account of the particular actor or 
actress appearing in it and not because it has a good story, is well 
produced or is directed by a very imaginative director. They advo¬ 
cated the placing of restrictions on film producers. Some kind of 
technical or professional qualifications should be necessary before a 
person could produce a film and handle a lot of valuable imported 
raw film. Self-regulation, the witness said, had been tried but had 
failed. 

6.26 The witness complained about the procedure of depositing 
certification fees and suggested that the fee should be remitted in 
cash, postal orders or bank drafts. The present system is irksome and 
time consuming. 

6.27 A well-known film critic took the view that Indian censor¬ 
ship now is liberal and quite satisfactory. He expressed the view 
that ‘A’ films should be permitted to be exhibited to persons over 
the age of 18. 
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6.28 The Managing Editor of three popular film magazines each 
with a considerable circulation expressed the opinion that film 
censorship as it exists in India today is 90 per cent satisfactory, and 
no relaxation in censorship, particularly in regard to sex and crime, 
should be allowed. He pressed for further tightening of censorship. 
With regard to the so called double standards, the witness said that 
the demand for uniformity must be rejected, because the audiences 
for the Indian films were different from the audiences who went to 
see foreign films. He thought that foreign pictures cater to a higher 
stratum of society. 

6.29 A retired Chief Justice of Madras who has been interested 
in writing, art and aesthetics for many years advocated a liberal 
attitude in censorship matters but said that as far as obscenity was 
concerned, it should be sternly put down, and nobody should be 
permitted to exploit it for commercial purposes. 

6.30 A prominent film producer of Madras with very forthright 
views expressed himself strongly in favour of censorship. He 
regretted the influx of a large number of unscrupulous and un¬ 
qualified producers who merely wanted to speculate because they 
had made some illicit money. In his view 80 per cent of the pro¬ 
ducers were ‘miserable’, because they failed to make good. He 
thought that censorshipi was, if anything,, too liberal in matters of 
sex and violence. The witness was not happy with the personnel of 
the examining panels. He thought that their number should be 
reduced and there should be separate panels for each of the major 
languages. 

6.31 A lady, prominent in the artistic sphere, thought that there 
was a case for stricter censorship but there should be an equally 
strict control over magazines, books, periodicals, etc., which contain 
highly erotic matter. 

6.32 The Committee examined a lady member of an Examining 
Panel. She thought that if the producers could come to some kind 
of mutual agreement not to project on the screen scantily dressed 
girls and women, it would go a long way to cut the vulgarity of 
Indian films. 

6.33 A Regional Officer from Madras thought that the iiim 
censor in Madras was more strict than in Bombay. He thought that 
there was no difference between the obscene and the vulgar. The wit¬ 
ness gave instances of young girls who after seeing films had run 
away from homes, hoping to take up a film career. 

6.34 A film producer complained that one of his films in which 
there was a dance sequence and in the course of this dance the hero 
and the heroine came close together with their lips touching, was 
objected to although there was nothing vulgar or unnatural in the 
shot. The witness said that the producers had to comply with the 
requirements of distributors and financiers who could insist on a 
certain type of story, on certain actors and actresses taking part in 
the film and certain types of songs and dances. He said not enough 
care is taken in doing historical research to find out the costumes, 
habits and customs of the period represented in a picture. He thought 
that the representation of a corrupt police officer or a corrupt poli¬ 
tical leader should be permitted. 
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6.35 Another film producer complained that the present code of 
censorship did not permit the representation of social and political 
themes. Criticism of social ills and political corruption was, there¬ 
fore, not permitted. The witness was not happy with the choice of 
the Panel personnel. He thought that persons with a more extensive 
and deeper background of our culture and general knowledge should 
be appointed members of the Panel. 

6.36 A student from the local college giving evidence before the 
Committee stated that the Indian way of representing love was un¬ 
real and unnecessarily erotic. He thought that the quality of Indian 
films had fallen over the years. 

GENERAL QUESTIONNAIRE 

6.37 We may now draw attention to the response which our 
questionnaire evoked. 14,000 copies of a comprehensive questionnaire 
comprising as many as 83 questions dealing with all aspects of film 
censorship, audience reaction and the quality of present day films 
were sent to various individuals and bodies of individuals. Many of 
them were issued on requests received from several quarters con¬ 
sequent upon an announcement made in the newspapers inviting 
views on the matters concerned in this enquiry. A total of about 900 
replies was received. The response may appear inadequate and indica¬ 
tive of lack of public interest in a matter which continues to agitate 
a large number of persons; but experience shows that there are only 
a few active-minded individuals with a desire for reform who take 
the trouble to study a long searching questionnaire and write down 
their views, while the majority dismiss the matter either because 
they are wanting in the will and energy required in the effort, or 
because they do not anticipate a fruitful result from the delibera¬ 
tions of the Committee. This doubt in the prompt and purposeful 
implementation of any scheme formulated by a committee appointed 
by Government is, alas, not wholly unfounded. Past experience has 
led the public to believe that of the Innumerable reports drawn up, 
printed and presented to Government, there is not perhaps one which 
has been acted upon in its entirety. 

6.38 The report of the Film Enquiry Committee of 1951, also 
expressed the Committee’s sense of disappointment because the res¬ 
ponse to the questionnaire then issued was regretfully meagre. In 
the circumstance, we feel that the quantitative response to our 
questionnaire is perhaps not less than may be expected in the circum¬ 
stances of the case. Qualitatively, however, the response is comple¬ 
tely satisfactory, for those who took the trouble to send their replies 
have, quite obviously, been at some pains to think over the matter 
and give expression to their considered views, sometimes at con¬ 
siderable length. 

6.39 The replies received were processed by a computer, and 
representative samples studied. The results are remarkably consistent 
with the conclusions derived from a detailed examination of the 
oral evidence tendered before the Committee and the numerous 
memoranda to which a reference has already been made. 

6.40 By far the greater number of replies received came from 
persons of the higher age groups 31—40 (26.68%), 41—50 (24.13%), and 
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51 and above (26.45%). No significance attaches to this circumstance, 
for it is precisely people belonging to these age groups to whom 
most of the copies of the questionnaire were sent, but it is signifi¬ 
cant that women exhibited a measure of reluctance or shyness m 
sending replies and the inen-women ratio of the signatories to the 
replies was 7:1. This may be indicative of a much greater interest on 
the part of the men or of the fact that of a married couple, the 
husband usually expresses views which are shared by both the 
spouses. We find" corroboration of this assumption in the fact that of 
those who sent replies, 82% are married people. 

6.41 An educational and urban-rural break-up is as follows: 


Educalivnul 


Urban-rural 


Matriculation & below .. 

.. 12-30% 

Metropoliton 

Under-Graduates 

10- 32% 

Other towns 

Graduates 

., 26-43% 

Rural areas 

Post-Graduate qualification 

56-00% 



30-10% 
41-76% 
27-01% 


The profession-wise position is as follows: — 


Teachers 

Public administration 

Journalism 

Business 

Others 


40-02% 

13-81% 

10-90% 

4-88% 


6.42 The students response was not expected to be substantial 
because students have neither the patience nor the time to complete 
replies to a long and detailed questionnaire. Nor were many copies 
sent to individual students. 


6.43 Of the total number of those who sent replies to the ques¬ 
tionnaire, only about 22.20%. spent their leisure time visiting the 
movie, while 74.7% read books and newspapers in their leisure time. 


6.44 Only about 12% visit the movies more than once a week, 
20% once a week, 29% once a month, and 320 once in- 3 or 4 months. 

6.45 As may be expected, the majority of the movie-goers seeks 
entertainment. 70%> said that they see a film to be entertained, 43.8% 
to look for some kind of education and 25% to find an escape 
avenue. On the question of nudity of the human figure, 63% stated 
that it was unobjectionable and only 17.8%. thought nudity was 
innocent. 


6.46 With regard to preferences in the matter of subject matter, 
54.6% mentioned historical and biographical films, 39.6%. comedies 
and 39.9% adaptations from well-known books. The preferences to 
some extent overlap one another and are riot mutually exclusive. It 
is remarkable that only a small minority (less than 10%) favoured 
crime, horror and suspense films, only about 7% indicated a pre¬ 
ference for spy films and only 3.7%. showed fondness for night life 
films. 
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6.47 On the subjects of sex and obscenity in films, the general 
opinion appears to be that though our attitudes have changed a great 
deal towards more liberality, there is a marked increase in emphasis 
on sex themes in films. The treatment of love and eroticism is franker 
and more realistic in foreign films and this has resulted in a double 
standard in censorship. Nevertheless, a film must be judged in rela¬ 
tion to the cultural standards of the country of origin. A large 
majority of the replies studied indicated a measure of disapproval 
of the content of Indian films. Nearly 80% of the replies answered in 
the affirmative to the question: Would you agree that such Indian 
movies can have demoralising effect on audiences? 

6.48 The replies quite definitely showed that children are deeply 
affected by films dealing with crime, spying, war and a change in 
their behaviour is noticeable after they have seen such films. They 
are similarly affected by mythological themes and by tales of adven¬ 
ture and heroism. There is a desire to copy the movie hero or heroine 
in the matter of dress, speech and living habits. 

6.49 In the view of a large majority (60% as against 22%) the 
present system of censorship is not satisfactory. The introduction of 
sequences in which scantily dressed actors are shown is only a com¬ 
mercial gimmick aimed at making easy money, though in their 
opinion it would make very little difference with the popularity of 
the film if scenes showing’ semi-dressed women and sexy cabaret 
shots are eliminated. 15% (against 66.7% who expressed this view) 
thought that the deletion of such shots would detract from the box 
office value of the films. On the related question whether greater 
freedom should be permitted, or the censorship should be made more 
strict, the majority thought that there was need to tighten it. 33% 
as against 52% suggested that greater freedom should be permitted 
to film makers. Men were more in favour of stricter control than 
women in the proportion of 52:45. Those possessing higher educa¬ 
tional qualifications tended to take a more liberal view in the matter 
of censorship. Also the responses received from the rural areas were 
inclined to be more conservative in this respect. A substantial 
number of replies indicated that the display of kissing and embrac¬ 
ing is not favoured. 51% as against 33.3% expressed the view that 
kissing scenes should be deleted from Indian films even if kissing 
and embracing was a natural part of the story. Apart from the ques¬ 
tion of sex, a large majority of persons (85%) were in favour of 
greater freedom in the matter of film themes. They favoured the 
showing of political, controversial, social unrest and ideological con¬ 
flict in films. Here too, the responses received from the rural areas 
indicated a greater degree of conservatism. 

6 50 There is a definite antagonism to voluntary censorship by the 
industry, and as many as 81% thought that state censorship was 
necessary in view of the present state of the country’s development. 
07.6% expressed the clear view that the film industry as constituted 
at present is unable to discharge the function of censorship satisfac¬ 
torily. Even so, many replies showed that the present censor officials 
were unable to resist influences and pressures which were exercised 
upon them. The view of the majority seems to be that control over 
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children in the matter of permitting them to visit movies should be 
exercised both by the parents and by the State by means of rules 
and regulations under which cinema licences are issued. 

QUESTIONNAIRE ADDRESSED TO THE CINEMA INDUSTRY 

6.51 A separate questionnaire dealing with special censorship 
problems affecting the film industry was drawn up to elicit views of 
producers, directors, actors, technicians, etc. The response, as in the 
case of the general questionnaire was not enthusiastic and of the 
2623 copies of the questionnaire sent to addresses* suggested by the 
various associations, only about 100 were received back with replies. 
The evidentiary value of these replies cannot, therefore, be said to 
be representative or weighty, but it does reveal a cross-section of the 
opinion held by some of the more vocal members of the industry. 
As stated elsewhere in this report, we have had the benefit of listen¬ 
ing to the views of prominent producers, directors, and critics ex¬ 
pressed orally before us both at regular sittings for recording evi¬ 
dence as well as at specially arranged seminars at Madras, Calcutta 
and Bombay. 

6.52 On the constitution of the Board of Censors, the majority 
of the replies to the questionnaire favoured the appointment to the 
post of Chairman, of a person with considerable judicial experience 
such as a retired judge of a High Court or the Supreme Court, 
though some producers suggested that someone drawn from the 
film industry will be more suitable. 

6.53 Most of the replies vo'ced dissatisfaction with the manner 
in which the Revising Committee functions. Opinion favoured non¬ 
interference in the decisions of the Board by the Government, 
because it is felt that the decisions of the Central Government are 
generally taken by a departmental officer like a Deputy Secretary, 
a Joint Secretary or the Minister, and these decisions lack judicial 
impartiality and independence. Some replies pleaded for a right' 
to appeal to the High Cc vt or the Supreme Court against the deci¬ 
sions of the Government. Even the Censors are said to be unduly 
sensitive to outside pressures exerted by puritanicaj and orthodox 
forces which are more vocal than the liberal-minded and aestheti¬ 
cally conscious individuals. The preponderance of social workers 
on the panels was criticised on the ground that their views tended 
unduly to restrict the creative artists. It is desirable to have persons 


*1. Film Prod 1 !corf. Guild of S-mth India. 

2. Hyderabad State Film Ch- iD] w of (> mirercc. 

3. South Indian Fdm ( ’ham; 4 r of ( 01 'n orcr. 

4. Indian Motion Picture Prod..cere. Association. 

5. Indian Film Directors Association. 

6 . Indian Film Exporters Ass- 'cn ' • 

7. Western Indian Film Produce Association. 

8. Film producers Oail 1 of India. 

9. Film Writers Association. 

10. Oino Artists Association. 

11. The Screen Actors Guild of India. 
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with discrimination, possessing knowledge of Indian art, culture, 
traditions and, above all, persons with a liberal and modern out¬ 
look. The absence of any representatives of the'film industry on 
the Advisory Panels, has been stated as a reason for neglect of the 
interest of the industry. 

6.54 Dissatisfaction is also expressed with the working' of the 
Examining Committees. It is said that there is lack of uniformity 
and consistency in their decisions and in the majority of cases it 
is the Regional Officer who dominates the discussion and dictates 
to the members what cuts or deletions should be made before the 
film is certified fit for public exhibition. The deletions, it is said, are 
“silly, frivolous and un-called for”, and the members who suggest 
the cuts do not fully appreciate the theme of' the film. Their personal 
prejudices and social and educational background greatly influence 
their decisions. 

6.55 It has been suggested by some persons that the Producer 
or his representative should be allowed to be present at the preview 
of a film. Almost all replies expressed the view that the producer 
should be given an opportunity to explain his views after the 
examination, if not before or at the time of the examination. We 
noticed a complaint that some influential producers are able to obtain 
favourable decision and get a ‘U’ certificate for the kind of film which, 
if produced by a less important producer, would run into difficulties 
with the Censor Board. We are told that the Bombay Centre of the 
Board is more rigid and conservative than the Madras Centre, and 
some producers of Hindi films manipulate a favourable decision by 
taking their film to Madras. 

6.56 With regard to certification fees, the replies put forward 
a plea for their reduction to nominal amounts, and Cor a more 
rational and less time consuming procedure for depositing them. 
It should be possible, it is argued, to pay the fees in cash to the 
Board itself or, by postal order or bank draft instead eby the 
present lengthy' and irksome method involving the preparation ox 
challans, going to the Treasury and to the Reserve Bank. 

6.57 Pre-censorship is not favoured by the respond nts, as the 
final shape of the film can be totally different in mood and manner 
from the original script. Censorship of films exported for exhibition 
abroad is considered necessary, so that our films do not project an 
unfavourable picture of Indian life and culture. 

6.58 In a discussion the Chairman had with some film distri¬ 
butors, he was told that although technically the films had progress¬ 
ed during the last ten years artistically and aesthetically they had 
considerably deteriorated. The tempo of the story is not so slow 
now on account of the impact made by foreign films, but many 
films are full of vulgarity. They are unconvincing, unrealistic 
sometimes obscene and even boring. The use of these epithets by 
film producers themselves is very revealing. One of the biggest 
film producers in Madras confessed that the film Chitralekha pro¬ 
duced many years ago, was so slow moving that it bored him. 
Nevertheless, he confessed that the film was good; it had been liked 
by many persons and had not proved a failure at the box office. 
He conceded that his main object in joining the film industry was 



to make money, and that he would not produce a film which should 
ui at the box office whatever aesthetic or aritistic merits it might 
possess. Another producer in Madra ■ bitterly complained about the 
restriction implicit in the ctnsor.-.-hip system, and attributed the fall 
in aesthetic standards in fi'ms to Iho changing needs of the cinema¬ 
going public which could not be sat is lied with the present state of 
censorship. Another producer su'd that South Indian films were 
much worse in the manner or taste than Hindi and Bengali films. 
They contained dialogues and songs with double meanings, intro¬ 
duced in order to titillate the base emotions of the audience. A 
member of the film industry said that there was undue stress on 
sex in Tamil films; and progressive deterioration in story content 
and increasing vulgarity in presentation were observable. 

6.59 The catalogue of adverse views and unflattering epithets 
showered on present-day Indian film industry is long and depress¬ 
ing. Some of the denegration could no doubt be attributed to a 
kind of self-righteous attitude which was assumed by witnesses in 
testifying before us. For instance, an eminent politician maintained 
that films were so bad that no one under the age of 35 should be 
permitted to go to cinema. Curiously enough he had not seen a 
single film during the last fifteen year-:. A complaint was reiterated 
that unreal manners and modes of dress, falsely imitated from the 
West, have had a pernicious effect upon our people. Another ground 
of criticism was about the import of highly erotic and vulgar films 
from the West. These proved successful with film viewers and so 
Indian film producers promptly began to produce cheap imitations 
of them. Strangely enough these cWao imitations proved popular 
and the film Farz which was totally lacking in realism, human or 
social values, or any aesthetic nv.ri; earned a great deal of money 
for its producer. 

6.60 It would not be out of puw to mention that double mean¬ 
ings. suggestive gestures and bawdy remarks have always been 
part of popular entertainment not offiy in this country but through¬ 
out the world. The ays of Shakespeare contain numerous passages 
which would, if pv perly under-mod, be objected to by our purita¬ 
nical critics. Falsiaff, Mrs. Quickly. Pisial. the Nurse in Romeo and 
Juliet utter with obvious relish many double-entendres. Franco 
Zefferelli in his recent productions cl The Taming of the Shrew and 
Romeo and Juliet has not fought shy of these passages and has 
boldly included them in his films, and thereby made them more 
convincing, truer to the spirit of Shakespeare and more entertain¬ 
ing even for the prudish members of the audience. 

6.61 We thus see that the criticism of the content of films takes 
many forms and falls under a number of heads. The most common 
reason given f'or the poor quality of film is that the industry is 
primarily profit-oriented. Film producers treat the film principally 
as a form of entertainnv :t which has to be sold and paid for. It 
follows that the film must appeal to the largest number of persons 
before it can pvove a profitable commodity. For this purpose the 
quality of the film has to be debased to make it appealable to the 
uneducated and unsophisticated masses It has been said that the 
largest source of the film producer’s income is derived from the 



lower classes comprising iaciory workers, farm labourers, govern¬ 
ment servants of the knvc; orders anti immature students. The 
subjects which make tin: greawsi appeal to these viewers are sex, 
violence and crime, because they form a sort of escape from the 
dull humdrum routine or quoddian hie. The film producer wants 
to make the maximum profit, and he does not scruple to introduce 
flashy sequences of song and dance which may be in extremely 
bad taste, and even border, ng on ihe obscene, because such films 
are almost certain to bring him large profits. 

6.62 Another reason given is the evil of the star system. This 
means that a film is not popular unless some of the better known 
actors and actresses are taking part in it. In fact even before a film 
is shot, distributors want to know who are the persons acting in 
the film, who are the play-back singers and how many dance and 
song sequences the film will contain. If none of the well-known 
stars are featured in the film, the distributors at once express then’ 
reluctance to handle it, and since a film can only be shown through 
distributors in the present set-up of the industry, the producer must 
comply with the demands of the distributors. So the producer 
approaches the stars and asks them to take part in his film. The 
stars know their box-office value and promptly demand very high 
fees, stipulating at the same time that a large portion of it must 
be paid in. cash and not shown in the account books, so that it 
remains immune from payment of income-tax. The producer has 
to agree to this request willy-nilly, and by agreeing to it. his real 
cost of producing the film will swell considerably, whereas his 
ostensible expenses must remain at a low figure. This makes the 
producer’s venture very risky, because the slakes are high and the 
danger of losing money considerable. The producer is, therefore, 
forced to make a film which should appeal to the masses in order 
to make sure of his money. He debases the .story, and the manner 
of telling it. He introduces cheap bui popular gimmicks. This inevi¬ 
tably elbows out considerations of art and aesthetics. 

6.63 Critics complain that the story of the film is poor. The 
reason is that there are no good story writers or at any rate film 
producers do not pay sufficient attention to the importance of a 
story writer in the production of a film. This is a problem which 
is susceptible of easy solution if sufficient pains are taken to deal 
with it. Our literature and world literature has an abundance of 
good human stories. Many of the best films produced in the West 
have been made from old stories. The stories from the Bible have 
been a source of more then a dosen excellent films. A film in good 
taste can be made attractive even to the illiterate masses, but the 
making of it needs creative thought, attention to detail and hard 
work, virtues which the film producers do not seem to possess in 
adequate measure. 

6.64 Another criticism is that the films which are being produc¬ 
ed are disruptive of our ancient culture and over-emphasis erotic 
subjects. This matter was highlighted by a witness who gave testi¬ 
mony before the Committee. One of the Members put the following 
questions to him and we quote the question because it seems to 
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answer the allegation regarding the baneful effect of Indian films 
on our cultural attitudes: — 

“You know that m our literature, whether Sanskrit, Bengali 
or Tamil, there is a great deal of eroticism and this lite¬ 
rature is a part of our national heritage. Would you 
expose the under-40 age group to our literature? Let us 
take bosks written by our great writers like Kalidas, 
Bharvi, Vidyapati, etc. Fifty per cent of their writings 
arc not of the mild erotic type but are real he-man lusty 
stuff. I know these books are text books in our colleges. 
Would you or would you not tea,eh these books to college 
boys? We may add that there is an abundance of criticism 
in our ancient culture. Wc need only mention the Kama- 
sutra of Vatsyayana, Ivuttani Mala and the sculptures 
of Khajuraho, Konarak and numerous other temples. The 
question simply is that sex can be treated in a sensitive 
manner and it can also be treated in a crude, lewd, and 
unnecessarily lascivious manner. A film which is viewed 
in company and to which young children go should not 
contain matter which is likely adversely to affect their 
values and the growing mind. What would be taken as 
light entertainment and soon forgotten by an adult may 
well be remembered with harmful effect by a young and 
impressionable child’'. 

6.65 Another criticism made is that Indian movies are mere 
cheap copies of foreign movies. Often the stories are borrowed from 
the story of a popular Hollywood film, the dresses and erotic scenes 
are lifted almost bodily front Ihem and introduced into Indian films. 
If a Western film proves uncommonly popular, Indian producers 
hasten to put on the market cheap copies of it. Some instances were 
cited before us of unoriginal devices by which film producers endea¬ 
vour to make money. It was said that even Satyajeet Kay, in one 
of his recent films, has succumbed to the temptation of copying a 
Western theme. 

6.66 Another criticism is that Indian films are too long. Whereas 
a Western film usually lasts between 90 to 120 minutes, the usual 
length of an Indian film is 2'. to hours or even more. It is said 
that this is due to the fact that eight or nine song and dance 
sequences have to be introduced into an Indian film, and these do 
not carry the story forward. The story has to be told, and so the 
introduction of entertaining musical sequences inordinately increases 
the length of the film. The fact, however, remains that the slow 
pace at which the story is told detracts from the artistic and aesthe¬ 
tic values of the film and also distracts attention. We feel that the 
producers and script -writers would produce better material if the 
films were made shorter, for the simple reason that economy exer¬ 
cises a pressure producing an improvement in quality. A film which 
is long and discursive can rarely be good and hold' the interest to 
the same extent as a film which lasts for a shorter period. 

6.6? It has been said by several witnesses that Indian films are 
far removed from reality and the film world is something that has 
no relation to real life. The characters in a filnr do not behave as 
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real human beings. The story does not unfold itself in a convincing 
manner^ the unreal world of films is, therefore, lacking in conviction 
and fails to entertain. It is said that films are tending more and 
more in this direction, and whereas some of the earlier films did 
make an attempt to represent something akin to reality, the present 
day films are far removed from it. Our attention was drawn to the 
way in which the lovers conduct themselves in Indian films. Boy 
and girl show their fondness to each other by dancing round and 
round a tree and rolling down a slope and indulging in the most 
unnatural antics. 

6.68 This criticism is justified to a large extent. The evils of 
the star system and the greed of the film producers are matters 
which do not raise our hopes about the future of the Indian films. 
It is undoubtedly true that almost all the leading actors and actresses, 
who are popular hits and box office draws, demand black money. 
In the Budget Session of the Lok Sabha it was mentioned that a 
dozen of the top ranking actors and actresses were being proceeded 
against for non-payment of income-tax. Large sums of undeclared 
money were recovered from the houses of several of the actors and 
actresses on search. The excessive greed of film stars makes them 
enter into several engagements at the same time and they undertake 
to take part in several films within .the space of a short period. This 
inevitably reduces the quality of their acting because they cannot 
devote undivided attention to several films and produce their best. 
The production cost of the films is thus increased. No form of 
censorship can deal with this problem and until the public cons¬ 
cience is aroused and until the star system is modified or done away 
with, the cost of films must continue to remain high. A small-budget 
film, costing one or two lakhs, can be made the subject matter of 
an artistic or aesthetic experiment but no producer can afford to 
run the slightest risk when he spends 30 to 40 lakhs in producing 
a film. It must be remembered that film-making is an industry, and 
.that the film producers are in the industry to make money. Money 
can be more easily made by unscrupulous means. The dishonesty 
of film stars consists in demanding black money, the dishonesty of 
film producers consists in debasing the content of films and pander¬ 
ing to the lowest in human nature, and the dishonesty of distribu¬ 
tors consists in refusing to handle a film w'hich has an aesthetic 
or artistic content. The Committee hopes that wdren the Film Council 
is formed, it will give its consideration to this matter and devise 
steps whereby something can be done to limit the number of en¬ 
gagements which a prominent actor can take up simultaneously. 
There is, it may be mentioned, a limit imposed by self-regulation, 
on the number of films in which an actor may take up important 
roles at the same time, in Britain and in Hollywood. 

6.69 We conclude this Chapter by summarising the main points 
of criticism of the present censorship system. 

It has been said, in the first place, that the Central Board of 
Censors is not a board of censors at all, because the Censors do not 
themselves see the film in the first instance and appraise it. In many 
cases, the final decision is arrived at without any member of the 
Censorship Board seeing the film at all. It is only when there is a 
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difference of opinion or some controversy about the film or some 
complaint made by a community or by the State that the Members 
of the Film Censorship Board sec the film. 

6.70 Again it is stated that the Central Board is treated as a 
kind of cold storage or parking place for Government officials who 
are due to move from one post to another but for whom a suitable 
job cannot immediately be found. It is essential that the Members 
of the Censorship Board should be permanent censors who have 
acquired experience in their work and have not orfiy given thought 
to the question of censorship, but have availed of an opportunity 
to study the system of censorship prevailing in other parts of the 
world and have seen a large number of Indian films so that they 
are conversant with the changing social customs of the country. 

6.71 It is said that most Members of the Advisory Panels are 
not persons who know anything about films. They are appointed as 
a mark of patronage by the Government or because they consider 
it a kind of status symbol to be put on the panel. They are not in¬ 
terested in the business of censorship. They are anxious only to see 
good Western films and they look upon the duty of seeing dull Indian 
films as an irksome chore. The Members work in an honorary capa¬ 
city and they are paid a derisory amount of Rs. 10 to cover their 
expenses. This is insufficient because the distances in towns, parti¬ 
cularly in Bombay and Calcutta, are long and the amount does not 
cover even the taxi fare. 

6.72 The manner in which the Examining Committee works was 
also criticised very strongly. The Members treat the whole matter 
very casually. They see the film and frequently go away without 
expressing their opinion in detail, leaving it to the Regional Officer 
to deal with film at his discretion. It has even been suggested that 
some of the Members are not free from the taint of bias or disho¬ 
nesty, and they are prone to be influenced by the powerful film 
distributors and are not above receiving some sort ol consideration 
as the price of a favourable opinion. It is difficult for us to say 
whether this complaint is true, but we place it on record because 
it was made by several witnesses, and there may well be some sub¬ 
stance of truth in it. 

6.73 Another defect pointed out was that the censors are too 
sensitive to criticism by a single Member of Parliament, a social 
worker, a vociferous member of the community or to the disapproval 
of a foreigner. This weakness is due to the fact that the Censorship 
Board is not an independent body and its decisions arc subject to 
the over-riding power of the Government. The result is that producers 
are shy of taking up social and political themes and dealing with 
them frankly and boldly so that the film will not only entertain 
but will also provoke reform. It is said that censors are adamant 
in deleting a kiss between Indian actors on the screen and so the 
producers are forced to show romantic episodes in circumambulatory 
ways. 

6.74 It was said that there is no uniformity or consistency in 
the various decisions of the Board. The Madras Censors, for instance, 
are more liberal than the Bombay Censors and so some Hindi films 
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produced in Bombay are placed before the Board in Madras because 
of fear that the Bombay censors will take too strict a view on 
certain, themes. 

Figures given by the Board of Film Censors indicate that more 
Hindi films were presented for certification at the Madras Centre 
than at the Bombay Centre during the last year. 

6.75 A complaint is made by some persons about the so-called 
double standards in assessing Indian and foreign films. Matters 
which are frequently allowed in films produced in the West are 
disallowed in Indian films. The producers said that there is no justi¬ 
fication for this and that the Indian film producers are at disadvan¬ 
tage. On the other hand, it has been contended by some witnesses 
that there is ample justification for evaluating foreign films on the 
basis of a different standard. A demand was made for greater free¬ 
dom to the creative artist both in the matter of selection of subjects 
and in the manner in which he deals with them. It was said that 
as long as producers and the film directors do not transgress the 
law, they should be allowed complete freedom in the treatment of 
their subjects. There is no justification for banning a kiss between 
members of the opposite sexes or even the nude human form, if 
such scene or shot is strictly relevant to the story and is displayed 
in good taste, in a sensitive artistic manner, without unduly empha¬ 
sising the erotic aspect. 

6.76 This leads us to the criticism that there is altogether too 
much emphasis on deleting erotic sequences whereas much more 
harmful sequences showing crime and the infliction of violence 
escape the scissors. A complaint was also made that the censors 
appeared to be obsessed with sex and that the slightest measure of 
eroticism seems to arouse their wrath. This criticism is not altoge¬ 
ther justified. Apart from the fact that the kiss has been banned by 
an unwritten rule and nudity is not permitted no matter in what 
context it is shown, we feel that the censors are often extremely 
liberal in permitting highly erotic or even vulgar scenes, some of 
which border on the indecent and the obscene. 

6.77 Another criticism is that the censorshipi code or the Prin¬ 
ciples and their Application are too explicit. In fact if the code 
were to be followed strictly not a single film, Indian or Western, 
would be icertified for public exhibition. The more detailed the 
directions issued to the censors, the less the discretion and flexibility 
the censors can exercise in dealing with films. It has been pointed 
out that in America and in many other countries, the code consists 
of one or two broad principles and for the rest the censors are left 
to permit or ban a film at their discretion. If the same method were 
adopted in India, the censors would feel their responsibility in much 
greater measure, and act in a more balanced and liberal manner. 
They would judge the film as a whole and not as a collection of 
small lengths of celluloid each of which has to be considered in 
isolation. 

6.78 Another criticism made is that the films produced in India 
and exported to other countries are not viewed by the censors and 
this results in films, which misrepresent our culture and our v/ay 
of life being exported and shown in other countries. 

L/S32MofI4B—8 
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6.79 With regard to the “PE” (predominantly educational) Certi¬ 
ficate, it 'was said that the whole system was defective, in as much 
as many purely educative films are not given the PE certificates. 
Even films which are recognised to be exclusively educational are 
sometimes denied the PE certificates because the credits contain 
the name of the commercial concern which sponsored or financed 
the making of the film. This is done on the ground that mention of 
the name in the credits amounts to advertising and, therefore, the 
film cannot be certified for public exhibition. Many commercial 
houses spend money on educational institutions or in disseminat¬ 
ing knowledge. The fact that the source of the finance is mentioned 
in the credits should not be held a disqualification on the ground 
that the film is advertising the commercial concern. 



Chapter Seven 
FORMS OF CENSORSHIP 

7.1 In the light of the discussion contained in the preceding 
Chapters and the views and suggestions expressed by the various 
individuals and bodies who have testified before the Committee or 
sent their memoranda, we now proceed to formulate our proposals 
on the matters referred to us. We shall in this Chapter consider what 
form of film censorship will prove most efficacious, and what, in 
our view, should be the constitution of the Board of Censors. In 
the next Chapter we shall state the principles of censorship and the 
manner of giving effect to them. 

7.2 Censorship of films can take one of several forms, and it 
may be exercised in a variety of ways. It may take the shape of a 
voluntary code of conduct drawn up and implemented by the film 
industry itself, or censorship may be enforced by means of a State- 
imposed regulation. The implementation of such regulation may be 
entrusted to a Government department, with the Government keep¬ 
ing overall and ultimate control over the working of the department 
and assuming responsibility for its decisions, or the business of 
censorship may be performed by a statutory independent body 
whose decisions are final and not subject to appeal, revision or 
interference by the Government. 

7.3 Let us first consider the advantages and dis-advantages of a 
voluntary self-regulation by the industry and enquire whether it 
is practicable to dispense film censorship in this manner. The ad¬ 
vantages are obvious. A voluntary regulation drawn up by the film 
industry does not savour of a curb or a clog on the right of free 
expression. This is extremely important in a country like India and 
the U.S.A. where the right of free speech and expression is guaran¬ 
teed by the Constitution, because a self-imposed discipline will not 
arouse any protest from anyone who cherishes the fundamental 
right of freedom of speech and expression. This has been the real 
reason why the industry in United Kingdom and in the United 
States of America has chosen to exercise censorship voluntarily. 
The fear of State-imposed censorship loomed so large and full of 
danger that the industry resolved to organise itself and undertake 
the job of keeping films within the limits of decency and good taste 
by voluntary disciplines. A self-imposed code can go far beyond 
the measure of control which the Government in a country like ours 
can impose, because the powers of the Government to enact laws, 
draw up rules and regulations are limited by the reasonable restric¬ 
tion clause in the Constitution, whereas a voluntary body is not 
inhibited in any manner. There are many films which do not trans¬ 
gress the law with regard to obscenity or immorality, but which 
are in such extremely bad taste that they tend to affect the innocent 
and impressionable minds of young people and even many adults. 
Films which keep within the law but yet transgress the bounds 
of good taste cannot be subjected to censorship by an order of the 
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Government, but they can be controlled by means of a self-imposed 
discipline. This is a considerable advantage, and it would be most 
desirable if it were possible to evolve such a voluntary code of 
conduct which the industry would be willing to formulate and 
implement. 

7.4 A few witnesses who gave evidence before the Committee 
expressed themselves strongly in favour of such a voluntary code 
of conduct. They said that this was the only proper, sensible, logical 
and balanced answer to a very difficult problem. On the other hand, 
an overwhelmingly large number of witnesses have testified that 
the industry will not be able to organise itself and per¬ 
suade its various components to come to any sort of agree¬ 
ment on this matter, and it will be impossible to introduce any 
form of self-regulation. They pointed out that the industry was in 
a state which was nothing short of chaotic. There were mutual 
jealousies between the various producers, the various studios and 
actors and actresses. In addition, it was stated that the industry is 
profit-oriented and many of the producers have no scruples about 
how their money is made. They are ready and, at all times, willing 
to produce films with erotic and crime themes and deal with their 
subject in a manner which, not only shows complete lack of taste 
but complete lack of integrity or conscience. These producers do 
not scruple to pander to the lowest taste, with the result that films 
are produced in which vulgar scenes bordering op obscenity are 
introduced. This type of entertainment appeals to the illiterate 
masses who constitute by far the largest majority of film patrons. 

7.5 There is no attempt to deal with themes of love and sex 
in a sensitive and adult manner, free from prurience and vulgarity, 
as has been done by a few producers in the west, e.g., by Ingmar 
Bergman in several of his films or in the recently released film The 
Fox based on a story by D. H. Lawrence. 

7.6 Our producers, when they take up any sex or love theme, 
handle it in a crude and vulgar manner without any regard for 
artistic or aesthetic values. Their sole aim seems to be to make 
money and make it by the easiest and sometimes the coarsest 
methods. 

7.7 It was pointed out that the chief film actors and actresses 
who have acquired the sobriquet of film stars demand exorbitant 
fees for taking part in films. A very large percentage of these fees 
is paid secretly as unrevealed and unrecorded payment. This inflates 
the actual expenses incurred on the production of a film, and the 
film can be productive of profit only if it panders to the lowest in 
the public taste. A popular film produced in colour with two or 
three favourite stars, a popular music director and two or three 
favourite playback singers will cost between 20 and 80 lakhs of 
rupees. Some films cost even more. That being the case, there can 
be no question of the producer disciplining or limiting himself by 
imposing aesthetic standards or norms of good taste. Having made 
a huge investment, he is anxious to make money at any cost, and 
this inevitably means debasing the quality of his film. That film 
stars do have concealed incomes is a matter which is well known, 
and has been proved by means of actual searches carried out by 
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Government officials. Film stars enjoying the greatest popularity, 
and therefore in great demand by producers, have been detected 
in the commission of offences against fiscal laws and punished. The 
Deputy Prime Minister, while replying to a question in the Lok 
Sabha, not long ago, mentioned the names of several of our movie- 
screen idols from whose possession large sums of undeclared wealth 
in the form of Indian and foreign currency, prize bonds and gold 
were recovered. If our paragons of popularity who dominate the 
film industry are so completely devoid of a sense of integrity and 
civic virtue, it is impossible to hope for any kind of self-regulation 
with acceptable standards of decency, morality and good taste. 
Moreover, the illicit affluence of these “stars” is made possible 
by the complicity, and, in fact, the personal greed of the producers 
and financiers who do not hesitate to make offers of illegal fees to 
the actors, illegal in the sense that only a small portion of the fee 
is shown on the record and the rest remains undeclared expenses 
and consequently undeclared income. Nor are these individuals 
possessed of the honesty and strength of mind to resist a dishonour¬ 
able demand for such fees. The result is that the whole industry is 
loaded with the heavy burden of corruption and uneconomic expenses. 
Recent inquiries have revealed that whereas, in America, film pro¬ 
ducers spend only about 30% of the total cost of a film on actors’ fees, 
the corresponding figure in India is between 65 to 70 per cent, not 
all of which is declared for accounting and tax purposes. 

7.8 The distributors and exhibitors are also involved in this 
nefarious business, for they often dictate to the producers who 
should play the chief role in the proposed film, how many songs 
and dances by which of the favourite stars should form part of the 
entertainment, and who should be the music director. And so, the 
vicious circle continues to revolve, Exhibitors ask the producers 
to engage one or more of the popular film stars, the producers are 
compelled to pay heavy fees to the over-worked actors who are 
constantly in demand, the cost of the film goes up, its quality goes 
down, for then only can the film make money. And because only a 
film which appeals to the lowest taste is box office success, the de¬ 
mand for low quality films continues with increasing persistence. 
We have been told that a substantial number of producers are men 
with little knowledge of film making, with no experience of com¬ 
merce or management, they have no cultural or aesthetic back¬ 
ground, and their only qualification for becoming producers is the 
possession of a sufficient quantity of money (often acquired by 
illicit means) to invest in the production of a film. They have seen 
the glamour of films from far, and they think that film making is 
a profitable business. Many of these new comers lose all the money 
they had and quit the business. But this, strangely enough, does 
not deter other new entrants who are prepared to gamble with their 
ill-got money. This lamentable feature of Indian film production 
gives rise to two evils. In the first place, the film world has a large 
number of dishonest and unscrupulous individuals who wish to, 
and sometimes, do, make money in a manner far removed from 
honesty, integrity and truth. In the second place, the quality of 
films has to be debased in order to make their appeal broad-based 
and commercially profitable. The stakes are heavy, and no one is 
willing to run the risk of losing his entire investment (sometimes 
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borrowed at a very high rate of interest) by improving the moral 
tone of the picture or raising its cultural and aesthetic quality for 
the sake of a comparatively small section of film viewers possessing 
good taste. It follows, therefore, that it is impossible to expect the 
industry to draw up any kind of voluntary code and to adhere to 
and see to its implementation. Indeed it is almost certain that the 
various units in the film industry will never be able to agree to 
anything which imposes any kind of curb on the ways in which 
profits can be earned. The glib talk of aesthetics, g6od taste, high 
standards is little moi’e than hypocrisy. Some film producers frank¬ 
ly admit that they are commercial people whose sole aim is to make 
money, and that they will make the sort of films that sell and earn 
money. They defend themselves by arguing that a large number of 
foreign films which are allowed to be exhibited in this country 
have a highly pornographic content, and since these films sell well 
and earn money for their producers, there is no reason why they 
(Indian producers) should not produce the same sort of films, and 
talk of good taste and aesthetic standards is to deny them a right 
which is enjoyed by foreign film producers. They have harped on 
the unfairness of having double standards in the matter of censor¬ 
ship when applied to Indian films vis-a-vis foreign films. 

7.9 We have been told by a large number of witnesses, drawn 
from all spheres and walks of life, that the aesthetic standard of 
Indian films has rapidly deteriorated and- is further deteriorating, 
though the technical handling of photography and direction have 
improved over the years. Of the large number of films which were 
seen by the Chairman and many members of the Committee, there 
were several which we thought were in extremely bad taste. We 
may draw attention to two or three films because they contain 
sequences which cannot by any stretch of meaning be said to be 
relevant to the story, to possess any aesthetic value or to be any¬ 
thing beyond glossy and easily produced saleable goods. The dance 
sequences in Man Ka Meet are thoroughly vulgar, and the only 
reason why they were not deleted was that they were not considered 
obscene within the legal meaning of that word, and because similar 
sequences, have, in the past, been allowed to be screened. There is 
a dance by women in the film Mere Hazur which is obviously libidi¬ 
nous and lesbian in character, and which has very little relevance 
to the story. It was included in the picture because it was deemed 
saleable commodity calcu^ted to enhance the box office value of 
the film. Similarly, there are several song and dance sequences in 
the film, Farz, which possess no aesthetic virtue and have been 
introduced merely in order to make easy money. The film Brahm- 
chari has also one or two such sequences. There are many more 
films containing similar and equally vulgar sequences but we have 
drawn attention only to those which the Committee or the Chair¬ 
man, were able to see. After viewing these films we have been 
driven to the conclusion that the makers and the producers who 
control and manipulate such a powerful medium are not really fit 
to be guardians of public taste, nor can they be expected to develop 
a passion for aesthetic and artistic production. 

7.10 A system of voluntary censorship or code of conduct by 
the film industry must, therefore, be rejected as wholly unpracti- 
cable and impossible of achievement. 
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7.11 We are thus left with the alternative of imposing some form 
of Government or statutory control. This has the obvious disadvan¬ 
tage that any law or regulation dealing with censorship must keep 
within the letter of the reasonable restriction clause of the Consti¬ 
tution. There can be no question of moulding public taste by means 
of censorship nor can a law which punishes the producers of a film, 
lacking aesthetic qualities, assuming such qualities could easily be 
defined, be considered valid under the Constitution. Such a law 
would be immediately struck down by the Supreme Court. Another 
matter which must be borne in mind is that whatever standards or 
norms are laid down by a State-made regulation must be justici¬ 
able. These disadvantages, however, are avoidable, because the 
only system of censorship which can rationally be imposed is censor¬ 
ship with the sanction and under the authority of the State. This 
indeed was the ratio which prompted an overwhelmingly large 
number of witnesses drawn from all spheres of life to support State 
control in the evidence they gave before the Committee. 

7.12 There are two alternatives. The censorship may be exercised 
by a department of Government as at present. The present Board 
of Censors is not an independent body. Its decisions are liable to 
be set aside by an order of Government. The limitations upon 
the powers of the Board of Censors have been indicated in Chapter 
Two of this Report. This system has many disadvantages which 
have been discussed at some length in Chapter Six. Here we may 
reiterate the most important defect, namely, the lack of responsi¬ 
bility which the present system entails. For work of such importance 
it is necessary that persons who are entrusted with it should feel 
a full sense of responsibility. The rigidity of a code drawn up by 
a superior power, the inhibition and lack of flexibility resulting 
from such rigidity, the constant fear of interference and a residual 
consolation that mistakes will be rectified by a higher authority 
are features which not only destroy the efficiency of the Board but 
arouse almost universal condemnation of its decisions. It is impor¬ 
tant, therefore, that State censorship should be exercised not by a 
department of the State whose decisions are subject to revision, 
appeal or interference by the Government but by an independent 
body which has been given sufficient authority and a sufficient 
sense of responsibility to deal with the matter finally and irrevo¬ 
cably. It is only the sense of complete responsibility which invests 
an individual with dignity, understanding and circumspection, and 
makes him examine each problem sanely, rationally and lbgically 
and then dispose it of. There is no reason to fear the commission 
of mistakes by such a body because even the Government is comp¬ 
rised of men who are liable to make mistakes and under the present 
system, though the decisions overruling the views expressed by the 
Board of Censors are taken by the Minister, the initial notings are 
recorded by a junior civil servant, and often it is these notings which 
ultimately shape the Minister’s reasoning. We have pointed out 
that, in the past, this lack of responsibility has resulted in many 
delays and illogical decisions made by the censorship organisation 
either because the censors were afraid to take a categorical decision 
or because some officials in the Government could not restrain them¬ 
selves from interfering in the matter. An independent body will 
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not suffer from these handicaps and inhibitions, and if the members 
of the Board are chosen with care and circumspection we can hope 
that every decision will be sensible and in the interests of the 
public. Perhaps the most important advantage of an independent 
Board is that it makes for consistency and uniformity of the censor¬ 
ship! policy, because it is immune from changing political influences 
and the caprices of the Secretary or Minister in charge of the rele¬ 
vant portfolio. 

7.13 The Censors must possess suitable educational qualifications 
and cultural background. They should be persons commanding pub¬ 
lic respect, they should have a broad outlook on life. They should 
know something about the arts and the cultural values of this 
country, they should have travelled widely and should be persons 
who can, be expected to deal with the problem of censorship without 
the handicaps of unreasonable inhibitions or an obsession with every 
petrified moral values or with the glamour of so-called advanced 
groups. 

7.14 We are firmly of the view that the present system of en¬ 
trusting the preview of films to a panel of' honorary examiners 
consisting of persons who have little sense of responsibility and 
who have been appointed in the exercise of Governmental patronage, 
should be completely done away with. It is the censors themselves 
who must see all films, evaluate them and assume full responsibility 
for certifying or rejecting them. After giving the matter our most 
anxious thought, we feel that a Central Board of 20 members drawn 
from various regions and familiar with regional languages will be 
able to discharge this work competently and expeditiously. We 
suggest that not less than six of these members should be drawn 
from the northern States who should be familiar with English, 
Hindi and Urdu and one or two other languages such as Oriya or 
Bengali. Not less than four members should be drawn from the 
eastern States, all of whom should be familiar with' Bengali, Oriya 
and Assamese. Not less than eight members should be drawn from 
the southern region and of these at least two must know Gujarati 
and Marathi and four should know the four principal languages of 
the South, namely, Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada. It wil,l 
not be difficult to find cultured and educated individuals to under¬ 
take this work. All the members of the Board should be full-time 
paid members. The Chairman should have the status and 
ranking equivalent to that of a High Court Judge. We suggest 
that his salary should be in the neighbourhood of Rs. 4,000 per 
month. The salary of the remaining members of the Board should 
be approximately Rs. 3,000 per month. The Head Office of the Board 
should be located at a place where adequate accommodation is 
available. We are of the view that Delhi is not the best place for 
it, and that it will be advantageous to locate the headquarters either 
at Bangalore, Hyderabad or Nagpur. These places are near enough 
to the main film producing centres and far off enough to be imper¬ 
vious to constant influences of the industry. Each film should be 
seen by not less than three censors. In exceptional cases they may 
associate with themselves some non-officials who may be drawn 
from a panel prepared by the Censorship Board itself and not by 
a Government department. These advisers, however, will not be 
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required to give their opinion in writing, nor will they be allowed 
to vote in case there is a difference of opinion between the censors. 
They will be present at the previewing in the capacity of advisers 
only. The censors may discuss the film with them. They may take 
their views about any local customs,, linguistic ambiguities or ques¬ 
tions of goqd taste, etc. The advisers will be paid an honorarium of 
Rs. 100 for purview of a film. To each preview two or at the most 
three advisers may be called. The advisers will be drawn from 
various regional and linguistic groups. They will be called to assist 
the censors only ip exceptional cases when some difficulty relating 
to local customs, conditions or language arises. Whenever there is 
a difference of opinion between the Censors viewing a film, the 
matter will be referred to the entire Board of Censors and as many 
members of the Board should see the film as possible and give their 
views upon it. The quorum for a full meeting should be seven, 
though it will be desirable that a larger number of members should 
be present at the preview. This will ensure uniformity and consis¬ 
tency in the censorship policy. 

Shri M. V. Desai, Chairman of the Central Board of Film Cen¬ 
sors, strongly argued a case against the centralisation of the Board 
of Film Censors on the ground that it will lead to delays. His letter 
appears as Appendix IV. The Committee considered this matter 
very carefully and came to the conclusion that policy of centralisa¬ 
tion must be adopted for various reasons. It will make the decisions 
of the Board more consistent and uniform. It will eliminate any 
pressures which according to our information are frequently brought 
to bear upon the local Boards. A centralised Board should be given 
a fair trial for at least five years. We feel that no difficulties will 
be experienced in the working of such a centralised Board and no 
delays in certifying films need occur. 

7.15 We have several times emphasised the fact that any law 
or regulation dealing with film censorship must comply with the 
requirements of the reasonable restriction clause. It will not be 
concerned with matters of taste, because the rejection of the film 
on the ground of bad taste will not be upheld by a Court of Law, 
because the right of freedom of expression may be exercised without 
any regard to public taste as long as no penal law is contravened. 
The Board of Censors can, however, deal with the question of taste 
in another way, namely, by classifying films. There will be certain 
films which will be deemed improper for the young and impression¬ 
able children and potential delinquents who need the protection 
of their parents and also of the State. Such films, though not strictly 
speaking obscene, will be of a type which unduly excite the young, 
and display themes which tend to deprave and corrupt, leading ulti¬ 
mately to delinquent behaviour. The Censors should be strict and 
forthright in the matter of classification. We have been told that 
in India a film which is certified fit for exhibition for adults only, 
almost invariably proves a box-office failure. The suggestion that 
a film ( with an “A” certificate arouses the curiosity of the young 
and, therefore, they flock to see it though they may not be so eager 
to visit a cinema where a “U” certificate picture is shown, did not 
find favour with the majority of the witnesses from the industry 
who appeared before the Committee. They told us that in this country, 
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parents like to take their children with them, and by far the largest 
number of people visit the cinema with their families and will 
keep away from a cinema where an “A” certificate film is being 
shown. It is only in some of the larger towns that the school and 
college students of both sexes will be free and curious enough to 
visit a cinema where an “Adult Only” picture is being* shown. A 
stricter enforcement of this rule by exhibitors will reduce the num¬ 
ber of young visitors to “A” class films. We feel conviced that a 
more strict classification will greatly improve the standard of 
Indian films. If for instance the film Farz which is said to have 
earned a great deal of money at the box-office and the film Man Ka 
Meet were certified as “A” film and failed to break even, other 
producers would be discouraged from making films containing such 
vulgar matter. Producers never feel happy when censors award 
an “A” certificate, and they are willing to delete a few feet of the 
objectionable shots if by so doing they can, earn a “U” certificate. 
In cases of this type, however, the censors must be categorical in 
their attitude. If the producers insist on a “U” certificate, the entire 
dance and song sequence which is vulgar should be deleted and 
not merely a few feet from it as is being done at present. We are 
certain that wholesale deletions with the object of changing an “A” 
certificate into a “U” certificate will prove disastrous enough to 
dissuade the producers from including songs and sequences of this 
type. Then there is the question of bawdy jokes and phrases with a 
double meaning. Such phrases uttered with the accompaniment of 
an obscene gesture are calculated to raise a laugh from the vulgar- 
minded and coarse section of the audience. It is not possible to snip 
out portions of a dialogue without impairing the continuity of the 
story. In the circumstances, the censors would be well advised to 
refuse to certify the film, or award it an “A” certificate only on 
the ground that the film must be assessed as a whole and not as 
a collection of several sequences. We feel that there is at present 
a lamentable measure of laxity and irresponsibility in the matter 
of classifying films. A more forthright attitude and boldness in 
classifying films will, we feel, not only protect the young and adole¬ 
scent mind from ,the baneful effects of vulgar films suggestive of 
obscenity, but will also result in an overall improvement in the 
tone and content of our motion pictures. 

7.16 We further suggest that a film which, in the opinion of 
the Censors, has an outstanding quality, artistic, aesthetic, cultural 
or educative, should be awarded an “Outstanding Merit Certi¬ 
ficate”. It will be open to a producer of such a film to apply for 
exemption from Entertainment Tax or Excise Duty in the same 
way as the producer of a predominantly educational film does now. 
The exemption will not be granted as a matter of course, but will 
be allowed after considering the film in all its aspects. We feel 
convinced that this measure will encourage and give a fillip to the 
production of better films by imaginative film makers. 

7.17 The Board of Film Censors, we feel, must be a self-support¬ 
ing body and its expenses must be met out of previewing fees. The 
present scale of fees is very low, and a comparison with fees which 
obtain in other countries shows that there is ample ground and jus¬ 
tification for substantially enhancing the present fees. For most 
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feature films the censorship fee is a very small fraction of the total 
expenditure incurred. There are some small budget films produced 
by less affluent individuals, but in their case, too, the enhancement 
will npt be too heavy a burden. It is only the producer of documen¬ 
tary or short films who may feel an increase in fees somewhat of 
a burden, and in his case, we do not suggest any change. There is 
also ample justification for levying a higher fee on colour films 
and for raising the slab of the fee leviable after a certain length 
of the film. 

7.18 The present scale of fees for the certification of films is 
as follows: — 

For 35 mm films a rate of Rs. 5 per 1,000 ft. is levied when the 
total length of the film is less than 2,000 ft. or 609.69 metres, the 
rate is Rs. 45 per 1,000 ft. or part thereof when the total length of 
the film exceeds 2,000 ft. For 16 mm films the rate is Rs. 5 per 400 
ft. or part thereof when the total length does not exceed 800 ft. 
and Rs. 45 per 400 ft. when the length exceeds 800 ft. These charges 
are by no means excessive. We are concerned here mainly with 
feature films which exceed 2,000 ft>in total length and are generally 
between 13,000 to 18,000 ft. in length. For a film which is 10,000 ft. 
long, -with a screening time of 110 minutes the fees amounts to 
Rs. 450. The charges in many other countries are -much higher. For a 
film of similar length the certification charge in U.A.R. is the equiva¬ 
lent of Rs. 2,500; in France, the corresponding amount is Rs. 1,344; in 
Italy it is Rs. 914 and in England the amount of fee is Rs. 1,800. 
There is also a surcharge for viewing 70 mm films. It will be re¬ 
membered that in England, the Board of Censors is appointed and 
financed by the film industry itself. It is self-supporting. In America, 
there is no charge for previewing films because there is no official 
or State-appointed censorship body. Our proposal is that the entire 
organisation should be self-supporting as the film industry can 
well afford to pay higher fees for certification of feature films. The 
total levy after increase will still be a small percentage of the total 
expenditure incurred in the production of the film. We propose 
that on all feature films which exceed 600 metres in length, a fee 
of Rs. 90 per 300 metres or part thereof should be levied. For films 
exceeding 3,000 metres but not exceeding 3,600 metres in total 
length, the charge should be Rs. 120 per 300 metres or part thereof. 
For films exceeding 3,600 metres but not exceeding 4,500 metres, 
the charge should be Rs. 200 per'300 metres or part thereof, and 
for films exceeding 4,500 metres in length, the charge should be 
Rs. 400 per 300 metres or part thereof. This scale of fees will apply 
to black and white films. For colour films, we propose a slightly 
higher scale of fees, commensurate with the total cost of produc¬ 
tion of such films. On films exceeding 600 metres but not exceeding 
3,000 metres, the rate of fee will be Rs. 120 per 300 metres or part 
thereof. For films exceeding 3,000 metres but not exceeding 3,600 
metres in length, the fee will be Rs. 150 per 300 metres or part there¬ 
of. For films exceeding 3,600 metres but not exceeding 4,500 metres 
in length, the fee will be calculated at the rate of Rs. 250 per 300 
metres or part thereof, and finally for films exceeding 4,500 metres 
in length, the rate will be Rs. 500 per 300 metres or part thereof. 
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7.19 We propose no change in the remaining types of films nor 
in the charges in respect of films which are below 600 metres. The 
fees for 16 mm films will also remain as at present. We also pro¬ 
pose that advertising films should pay a certification fee of Rs. 15 
for each 100 metres or part thereof. 

7.20 A preliminary calculation has shown that the new scale 
of fees will earn enough revenue to pay the salaries of the members 
of Board of Censors and the staff attached to it, and will provide 
for all expenses incurred by the Board. The burden on the industry 
will be negligible and the fees will represent a very small percen¬ 
tage of the total cost of the film. The rising rates of fees will also 
tend to discourage the production of inordinately long films. This 
will result in a saving of foreign exchange expended on the import 
of raw films, and will help to improve the aesthetic and artistic 
quality of our movies. 

7.21 A modern viewing theatre with adequate technical faci¬ 
lities and a well-stocked library containing books, magazines and 
other literature dealing with film censorship questions and other 
relevant matters must form part of the film censorship complex. 
Once it is realised how important, how pervasive and pregnant with 
forces of good and evil the film medium is, the setting up of the 
Censor Board we have suggested should encounter no opposition. 
At the same time, the film industry must understand that the 
apppointment of such a Board will result in incalculable benefit to 
the industry in the shape of prestige, respect and status and will 
also earn for its members monetary dividends. They should, there¬ 
fore, not hesitate to provide funds for a self-supporting organisation 
of the kind proposed by us. 



Chapter, Eight 

PRINCIPLES OF CENSORSHIP 
(i) 

8.1 We may now proceed to formulate the broad principles upon 
which our law of censorship must be based. 

8.2 In striving to devise a rational and reasonable code of film 
censorship, consistent with the individual’s liberty in a sovereign 
democratic republic, we must first clear the ground of some prevail¬ 
ing misconceptions and utopian ideals, for only then it is possible to 
channel the argument, examine the issue, shorn of its irrelevant 
trappings and arrive at a sane, logical, workable solution of the pro* 
blem. 

8.3 There is not the slightest doubt that the problem does exist. 
Quite apart from the scope of our enquiry as defined by the terms 
of reference which do not contemplate the total withdrawal of cen¬ 
sorship, there is scarcely any demand in any quarter for the comp¬ 
lete abolition of film censorship. No civilised society can remain 
secure and peaceful if complete liberty is accorded to free speech 
and expression. The freedom rapidly develops into licence, and li¬ 
cence soon takes the form of encroachment on the rights and liber¬ 
ties of other members of the society. Abuse, invective, slander and 
libel are not conducive to peace or good human relations and tend 
to destroy the very basis of society. So, some form of control on free 
speech and expression is necessary and has always been deemed ne¬ 
cessary among all peoples. And because control can be effective only 
if it has legal sanction, the laws of all countries of the world make 
provision for some restraints on speech and expression, though un¬ 
official, voluntary and invisible controls are also exercised, either 
by religious or social organisations or by the force of public opinion. 

8.4 Political and religious restraints on the right of free speech 
have existed in all countries and at all times. Heresy and sedition 
have always been looked upon as offences which cannot be commit¬ 
ted with impunity. The next in importance is the restraint on spee¬ 
ches or writings containing an incitement to commit a crime or which 
threaten a breach of the peace. All these restraints were originally 
exercised by a penal and not prohibitive process The offender was 
punished but no restraint was imposed before the offending speech 
was uttered or the writing published. The orospect of punishment 
did, however, act as a deterrent and, therefore, as indirect censor¬ 
ship. In the same wav. the fear of public censure or the danger of 
earning the odium of friends or of those in power makes people re¬ 
frain from the unbridled exercise of the right of free speech and ex¬ 
pression. 

8.5 In more recent times, utterances, whether oral or written, 
which are concerned with sex morals or sexual relations have also 
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come to be regarded as fit matters for control. Anything that savours 
of the frankly erotic, salacious, libidinous or pornographic is deemed 
harmful on the ground that it depraves and demoralises, is destruc¬ 
tive of the accepted canons of propriety and is disruptive of the insti¬ 
tution of marriage and of family life. We have of late become so enur¬ 
ed to these restrictions that we cannot even imagine a society in which 
complete freedom of expression with regard to matters concerning 
sex was accepted as correct and essential. Indeed, any other view 
would not now find favour with right-thinking people. Licentious 
acts, adultery, incest, sexual perversities were always held in odium 
and condemned, but to speak of them in the frankest terms, to in¬ 
dulge in bawdy jokes or to describe erotic situations was neither 
prohibited nor punished. And yet no one has ever suggested that 
erotic or pornographic literature or art. caused the disintegration of 
any civilised society or the downfall of any empire. The Chandelas 
did not come to grief because they built the temnles of Khajuraho 
and Konarak. The most modern view about the downfall of Roman 
Empire is that it was caused by malaria, and not by the debauchery 
and licentiousness of those in power. The argument that a salacious 
episode or a frank and detailed description of matters concerning 
sex will provoke sex crimes never appears to have been advanced in 
those days. The validity of this argument is being questioned even 
now-a-days. So it was that Homer, Juvenal, Ovid, Apulius, Boccacio, 
Wycherley were not banned by law on the ground of obscenity. The 
stories related in The Thousand And One Nights, The Perfumed 
Garden, The Kamasutra of Vatsyayana, The Poems of Vidyapati, 
Bhartrihari, Jaideva and countless others, the pranks of men and 
gods described by Vyasa with such relish in the Mahahharata were 
read and enjoyed without anyone thinking that the amusement to 
be derived from them should be denied to anyone. Not only in Kha¬ 
juraho and Konarak but in hundreds of other temples and public 
places of ancient and medieval India erotic sculptures occupied pro¬ 
minent place. These sculptures were frank to a degree which we, 
hemmed in by present-day inhibitions and notions of propriety and 
morality would describe as perverted, filthy, bestial. We like to salve 
our needlessly guilty conscience by ascribing a religious significance 
to these sculptures, but few people are deceived by this mock spiri¬ 
tual argument. The plain fact of the matter is that in those days it 
was not considered offensive or objectionable to talk, write, paint 
or chisel images representing sex, sexual relations and even sexual 
perversities. 


8.6 We have drawn attention to those old customs and attitudes 
totally different from our present-day norms, not because we wish 
to argue a case for the abolition of censorship, but because we seek 
an objective assessment of the nature of censorship, the manner and 
the scope of its exercise, the impact it makes on the activities of a 
free society, the reactions it provokes and the benefits and evils 
which-result from its imposition. Once we realise that there have 
existed in the east as well as in the west, civilised societies in an 
advanced state of political, philosophical and cultural development, 
without'any censorship of any kind in matters of sex, we shall begin 
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to view the whole question of present-day censorship with a more 
balanced mind and in truer perspective. We shall more clearly un¬ 
derstand why censorship is now necessary, and in what manner and 
to what extent it should be imposed. We can then begin correctly to 
evaluate the possible harm resulting from a complete and unbridled 
exercise of the right of free expression, as well as from the paralys¬ 
ing consequences of the kind of preoccupation with evil and sin 
which obsessed Savonorola, and numerous other religious fanatics. 

8.7 It is a matter of common knowledge that ' several passages 
from Homer’s epics were deleted by pre-renaissance moralists who 
acted as self-appointed censors. For several centuries the western 
world was denied knowledge of a great deal of erotic art and litera¬ 
ture. When Michael Angelo painted and carved nude men and women 
in depicting religious and legendary episodes, there was a violent 
outcry; but the aesthetic impact of these masterpieces was able to 
withstand the ravings of Savonorola and other fanatics. In our coun¬ 
try we have been more fortunate in the survival of our literature 
because of the religious and spiritual aura with which we surroun¬ 
ded most of our literature and sculpture, and also because Sanskrit 
ceased to be read and studied except by a very small section of peo¬ 
ple who were able to discount the appeal to prurience contained in 
the erotic passages. The west is now striving to free itself from the 
shackles of the frustrated moralists and the lash of censors whose 
minds are stunted or who like Saint Anthony, are tortured by the 
realisation, in dreams, of wishes they suppress in their waking 
hours. 

8.8 A well-known writer on international law has said that the 
Government has two functions, to wage war and to maintain law 
and order. A modern welfare State like ours, takes upon itself added 
burdens which are justified on the ground that they directly or in¬ 
directly contribute to the two main functions. The guaranteeing of 
Fundamental Rights, for instance, is intended to eliminate dis¬ 
content and so h&lp in the preservation of public order. Sut because 
a too liberal exercise of these rights may result in disorder, provision 
is made for imposing, reasonable restrictions on these rights. It fol¬ 
lows, therefore, that the nature and scope of these restrictions must 
be closely related to the question of preserving public order which, 
of course, includes the prevention of crime. Before any restriction 
can be held to be reasonable or justified, it must be proved! that its 
removal will directly provoke a crime or a breach of the peace. A 
speech by a consummate orator inciting his listeners to murder an 
unpopular politician or a member of another sect is a case in point, 
and no right-thinking person will deny the Government the right 
to punish the maker of such a speech, or in some circumstances to 
prevent him from delivering it. 

8.9 Similarly, if it can be proved that the publication of an erotic 
story or the picture of a nude human-being will deprave a person 
so much that he will commit a sexual offence, the publisher can le¬ 
gitimately be punished for circulating the objectionable writing or 
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the picture, and in certain circumstances, even prevented from pub¬ 
lishing it. The latter course is, however, very rarely resorted to, and 
only when the former, i.e., post-publication penal action, would prove 
ineffective. 

8.10 It will not be seriously contested that the film is a form of 
medium which in its very nature does .'not lend itself to posit-publi¬ 
cation restrictive measures with the same degree of effectiveness as 
the written or the spoken word. The matter has been fully discussed 
in Chapter V of this Report, and as argued there, the impact of the 
film is so vivid, so immediate and so penetrating and the extent qf 
identification with the episodes displayed on the screen so complete 
that all but a few of the more cultured and balanced individuals can 
discount the compulsive or persuasive force of what they see. The 
vast majority of the film audiences are possessed of minds which are 
readily influenced by the pseudo-realism of screen shows, and not 
only are their minds affected by what they see, but their conduct, 
their habits and their behaviour towards other fellow-beings are, in 
a large measure, influenced and shaped by it. The written word is 
understood by only a small fraction of our people, the spoken word 
reaches even fewer persons, but the film contains a complete a*n<d 
immediate appeal fo r everyone, men, women, and children, whether 
literate or illiterate, intelligent or unintelligent. It makes its impact 
by simultaneously arousing the visual and aural senses. It is possi¬ 
ble for a film to be seen by 2 million persons in one day. And if post 
publication penal action is to be taken, the remedy may be too long 
delayed, for before the producer can be punished a^d the film with¬ 
drawn, it will already have done a great deal of irreparable damage. 
This circumstance places the film medium in a class by itself, as it 
affords an irresistible temptation, and an easily available opportu¬ 
nity to film makers for exploiting the baser instincts and weaknesses 
of immature and simple-minded persons for commercial purposes, 
Therefore, in the case of films, censorship or prepublication control 
can be deemed to be a reasonable restriction on the right of freedom 
of expression. 

8.11 But it follows that the nature and extent of this control or 
restriction must be intimately related to the various matters men¬ 
tioned in clause (2) of Article 19 of the Constitution. If the restric¬ 
tion or inhibition is of a kind which would not be declared reason¬ 
able by a court of law, the restriction will not be justified, either 
as a measure of post publication penal action or pre-publicatpn cen¬ 
sorship. Unfortunately, the deleted portions of a film have never 
been considered by any of our law courts from that angle, and this 
is why film producers choose to play safe, employ devious methods 
and devices to circumvent the letter of the law, while censors are 
much too ready to order the use of the scissors in some matters and 
reluctant to apply the cut in others. These anomalies, a9 pointed out 
in Chapter VI, are in a large measure responsible for so much ad¬ 
verse criticism of film censorship. We have already drawn attention 
to a number of instances which may, without doing violence to se¬ 
mantics, be described as absurdities of censorship. 



8.12 A final observation must be made before we take up the 
detailed discussion of the various matters in respect of which reason¬ 
able restrictions may legally be imposed on films. The Constitutional 
provision is permissive and not compulsive. The State is not obliged 
to make a law imposing any form of restriction on any of the 
grounds mentioned in Article 19(2). All that this clause says, is that 
the State will not be prevented from making a law containing rea¬ 
sonable restrictions. And since freedom of expression is one of the 
Fundamental Rights, tampering with which even by Parliament has 
been held by the Supreme Court to be unlawful; it may be assumed 
that for the restriction to be reasonable it must be the very mini¬ 
mum in nature and in scope, necessary for the aim in view, and any 
undue or unjustified enlargement or extention will take it beyond 
the limit of reasonableness as recognised by courts of law in our 
country. 

8.13 We must, therefore, emphasise, at the risk of repetition, 
that the scope of censorship and of any code drawn up for the pur¬ 
pose must not exceed the limit of reasonableness as judged by our 
present-day courts in the background of the thoughts, habits and 
behaviour of present-day reasonable men and women. The law is 
enacted for universal application, taking as far as possible reasona¬ 
ble universal norms for basis, and not for the few who may be prone 
to delinquency, possess anti-social tendencies, or may entertain dis¬ 
torted notions of propriety and human conduct. 

8.14 Children and impressionable young boys and girls, however, 
form a special class which must be protected from evil and deprav¬ 
ing influences, because unless so protected, they may disrupt the so¬ 
ciety and create disorder either by misguided action in their state 
of immaturity or because they may be so deeply impregnated with 
the poison of evil that they grow up into depraved, anti-social, disor¬ 
derly or criminal citizens, threatening peace and public order. The 
moulding of the child’s character, his education and his moral and 
cultural development cannot be left entirely in parental hands and 
though the State may not find it practical to enact positive laws re¬ 
garding what the child should read or see and how he must amuse 
himself, the State may well promulgate negative laws or regulations 
declaring certain noxious or baneful influences as undesirable and 
objectionable pabulum for young minds. The censorship applicable 
to films which the children may be prevented from seeing will bd 
more extensive and wider in scope than the code for adults, because 
a restriction which may well be deemed unreasonable when applied 
to adults may be adjudged reasonable in reference to young and im¬ 
mature minds. As pointed out in Chapter III, the children’s welfare 
and development have always been the special concern of all civilised 
societies and there is no country in the world which has not made 
some provision for control or censorship of films with regard to child¬ 
ren. But, in this matter, too, a circumspect, balanced and liberal view 
is essential. Children brought upi in an over-protected and sheltered 
atmosphere find themselves unable to cope with the problems which 
confront them as grown-ups and they are not able to meet the chal¬ 
lenge of the free world and live as happy and useful citizens. 
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8.15 As already indicated in an earlier Chapter our aim in rela¬ 
tion to children can best be achieved by classifying films as fit lor 
universal exhibition, for general exhibition and for exhibition to ad- 
ult audience only. Such classification does not suppress the film and 
there is no interference with or curtailment of the right of free ex¬ 
pression. 

8.16 We are now in a position to express our considered views 
regarding the nature and scope of the restrictions which may pro¬ 
perly be imposed on cinematograph films produced for public ex¬ 
hibition to adults. Guidelines of censorship with regard to child au¬ 
diences will be discussed in a subsequent section of the Chapter. 

8.17 In the discussion which follows we shall take up, one by 
one, the various matters with regard to which the Constitution per¬ 
mits the imposition of reasonable restrictions; we shall draw atten¬ 
tion to the present censorship code in relation to each subject, point 
out the suitability and appropriateness or otherwise of the various 
Principles and their Application, and state what should be the gui¬ 
delines to be kept in view by the Censors. These guidelines must be 
drawn up by the Censors themselves, so that a measure of flexibility 
is assured and the Censors have ample discretion in dealing with 
each picture as it comes up for certification. It is important not to 
have a code drawn up by the Government under its rule-making au¬ 
thority, for such a code assumes the rigidity of a legal enactment, 
and does not permit the exercise of discretion. It does not take into 
account the change in ideology, moral standards and norms of con¬ 
duct, such as greater freedom in social intercourse between mem¬ 
bers of both sexes, the gradual erosion of the joint family citadel, 
the introduction of divorce laws, the changing attitude towards un- 
touchability, the rights of land and factory workers, the status of 
women etc. Finally, a rigid code of the type in force now does not 
encourage the evaluation of a film as one integrated piece which 
must be assessed and judged as a whole and not as a collection of 
distinct and separable parts. 

Sovereignty and Integrity of India 

8.18 The first item, in clause 2 of Article 19 of the Constitution, 
is the Sovereignty and Integrity of India. It is permissible to enact 
a law making it an offence to produce a film in which the sovereign¬ 
ty and integrity of India is attacked, and equally permissible to frame 
a regulation banning the exhibition of such a film. 

8.19 Quite understandably there 1 is nothing in the present Act 
or the present censorship code which takes cognizance of this type 
of film, because neither the British framers of the original rules nor 
the Bombay Board of Film Censors who drew up a list of General 
Principles and objectional subjects, based largely on the British 43 
rules, nor the officials who drafted the present Censorship Code in 
free India, visualised pictures dealing with such an outrageous sub¬ 
ject. Whatever the faults and shortcomings of Indian film produ¬ 
cers, no one can ascribe to them the remotest sentiments of treason, 
or suspect them of agitating even indirectly for the dismemberment 
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of the country or for the secession of any part of it. And yet we can¬ 
not ignore certain ominous signs the very mention of which is con¬ 
sidered pregnant with danger, and we feel we shall be wanting in 
our duty, if we make no mention of this matter. Since we are not 
postulating the drawing up of a formal code containing a catalogue 
of General Principles and their Application, and are recommending 
no guide-linesi beyond the provisions of Article 19(2) of the Consti¬ 
tution, together with the explanatory advice contained in this Re¬ 
port, we feel we must draw attention to this aspect of censorship, 
and point out that a him which advocates or argues a case for the 
ceding of any part of India or alleges that any part of the territory 
of India falling within the definition set out in Article (1) of the 
Constitution, is foreign territory or is not part of India, may not be 
certified for public exhibition. We need scarcely add that the refu¬ 
sal of a certificate to such a him will not debar any legal proceed¬ 
ings that may be taken against the producer of the him or any other 
person concerned with its production, for committing the offence of 
treason. 

We need say no more upon this subject. 

Security oj the State 

8.20 The next subject for consideration is “The Security of the 
State”. The matter is only partially and obliquely dealt with in the 
third general principle of the present code which lays down that 
“the prevailing laws shall not be so ridiculed as to create sympathy 
for violation of such laws”. This principle is reinforced and illustra¬ 
ted by clauses ‘E’ and ‘F. Clause ‘E’ declares objectionable a him 
which “brings into contempt the armed forces, or the public servi¬ 
ces or persons entrusted with the administration of law and order. 
Under clause F(ii), films which foment social unrest or discontent 
to such an extent as to incite people to crime; and under F (iii), films 
which promote disorder, violence, a breach of the law of disaffection 
or resistance to the Government, are also to be looked upon as ob¬ 
jectionable. Two other types of films are mentioned as objectionable 
(i) a film which preaches or is liable to incite people to acts of vio¬ 
lence or which tends to encourage subversive activity with a view 
to overthrowing the established authority or institution, and (ii) a 
film which picturises subversive methods or guerrilla technique. 

8.21 The connotation of the expression ‘Security of the State’ is 
wider in scope than can be spelt out of the above-mentioned direc¬ 
tions contained in the present censorship code. As the explanation 
and illustrations show, it means more than mere disrespect for laws, 
and it is possible to imagine threats to the security of the State in a 
variety of ways which do not ridicule the law or which do not fall 
in any of the categories mentioned above. Indeed, it is almost im¬ 
possible to make an exhaustive list of the activities which have a 
disruptive tendency or which bring into jeopardy the system estab¬ 
lished by law. To advocate violent mass agitation against our par¬ 
liamentary system, to preach forcible suppression of any political 
or religious group, to bring into hatred and contempt the armed for¬ 
ces or any of our public services would most certainly be considered 
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objectionable on this ground. These, however, are clear-cut cases, 
tailing within the mischief of the reasonable restriction clause 
which, o,n a closer examination, will be seen to cover a much wider 
held. But there need be no uncertainty or confusion about the matter, 
because the nature and the extent of this kind of restriction on the 
right of free expression has been considered in a large number of 
cases by eminent judges. Even before the Constitution came into 
existence, prosecutions had taken place for uttering or publishing 
matter tending to endanger the security of the State; and what is ob¬ 
jectionable on this ground, when spoken or printed, is all the more 
reprehensible when disseminated through the vivid and powerful 
medium of the him. The Board of Censors, when considering this 
aspect of a him, will bear in mind the rulings of the Supreme Court 
and of the various High Courts and give effect to the interpretation 
of the law therein declared. New and border-line cases must be dealt 
with on their individual merits. We can only draw attention to some 
broad guide-lines which are intended to be more in the nature of il¬ 
lustrative examples than mandatory or directive principles of cen¬ 
sorship. An attack on a political, religious or ideological system or 
group is generally speaking objectionable. To decry the Congress 
Party or the Communist ideology, to condemn the police force on 
the ground of corruption or inefficiency, to promote hatred of the 
services, to preach disaffection against a religious minority should 
be considered objectionable subjects. It may well be that an indi¬ 
vidual character in a him is shown as representing a class or group 
and the him by this device aims at the inculcation of hatred against 
the entire group. If this intent at generalisation is clearly discerni¬ 
ble from the him, the him may be refused a certihcate. But there 
may be instances when a character in a him, though belonging to 
a recognisable linguistic, geographical or ideological group is not in¬ 
tended to, and does not, in effect, appear to be representative of the 
entire group. In such cases the censors should take a broad, intellji- 
gep.t view of the matter and not be needlessly swayed by fear of un¬ 
reasonable censure or of a possible agitation by an oversensitive' 
group or body of individuals. If we are as jealous of the right of free¬ 
dom of expression as we claim to be, we must learn to take criticism 
without resentment and develop the capacity to laugh at our foibles 
and shortcomings. As Plato said, an uncriticised life is not worth 
living. There have been instances of unreasonable objections having 
been raised to sequences in films on this ground. A shot of a man- 
wearing a Gandhi cap in a him produced by Satyajit Ray which was 
not intended to cast any form of reflection on the Congress Party as 
a whole, was objected to on the ground that the Gandhi cap was a 
symbol representing the National Congress Party. The clowning by 
a Sikh in another film Evening in Paris was resented by some mem¬ 
bers of the Sikh Community on the ground that they had been deri¬ 
ded and ridiculed, though no such intent was apparent in the film. 
The antics of a South Indian music teacher in the film Padosan were 
objected to by a number of South Indians on the same ground, though 
as a matter of fact, the sequences in the film were amusing without 
being in any way critical of the South Indian community, nor did 
they provoke ridicule of Karnatak music. A corrupt policeman in a 
film is invariably objected to, nor are the film producers allowed 
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to treat the subject of corruption among politicians or among Gov¬ 
ernment servants. While we do not entirely agree with the critics 
of the attitude hitherto iaken up by the censors, we do feel that a 
more intelligent and less fear-ridden approach to these subjects is 
desirable. There is no doubt that the ridiculing of even one individu¬ 
al policeman or one individual Government servant may give the 
appearance of the entire police force or the service concerned being 
ridiculed. And in such cases the film may well be denied a certifi¬ 
cate or a direction issued for the deletion of the objectionable se¬ 
quences But if no such inference of generalisation canLbe drawn, 
and it is clear from the film that it i s only a particular individual 
who is being held up to ridicule, the shot should not be considered 
objectionable. 

Friendly Relations with Foreign States, 

8.22 We next consider films which tend to have an adverse effect 
on friendly relations with foreign States. 

8.23 Section 5B of the Cinematograph Act, 1952 mentions this 
item and the meaning is enlarged and illustrated in the Application 
of General Principles Clause ‘F’ declares a film objectionable when 
it is intended or is likely to “wound the susceptibilities of any 
foreign nation”. It is also indicated that “a film which is likely to 
arouse disrespect of a foreign country or is liable to be looked upon 
by a foreign country as derogatory'to itself, or which is liable to 
embarrass the relations of the Government of India with any foreign 
Government” is to be considered objectionable, and finally, “dispa¬ 
raging references to the people of a foreign country or the head of 
a foreign State”, must be considered objectionable matter. 

8.24 The explanation given in the Application of Geheral Prin¬ 
ciples will, if strictly interpreted, cover almost any film in which 
there is even an oblique critical reference to a foreign individual 
or to the manner of life prevalent in a foreign State. The way in 
which the Central Board of Film Censors and the Government of 
India have dealt with films containing references to the U.S.A., 
Russia and Africa is indicative of a hypersensitivity to criticism 
and a paralysing fear of political displeasure which are quite in¬ 
compatible with our dignity as a free nation. We should certainly 
abstain from giving gratuitous offence to anyone, even to our 
enemies, and without a doubt, to any foreign country or nation 
with which we have friendly relations; but to extend this inhibi¬ 
tion to the absurd limit of being afraid of the slightest objection 
from an over-sensitive foreigner is not consistent with our dignity 
^rid freedom. The words “likely” and liable are susceptible of so 
much extension that they can be stretched and have been stretched 
to cover perfectly harmless and innocuous portions m films repre¬ 
senting the history, culture, social life and mores of foreign coun¬ 
tries Recent instances are African Queen, From Russia With Love, 
Dr. Zhivago and Naked Prey, and some Russian films containing 
references to the U.S.A. 

8.25 The publicity which was given to the delays occasioned 
in certifying Dr. Zhivago, made our handling of this film look quite 
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ridiculous. One can quite understand the chagrin of its producer, 
David Lean, but even our own, people commented very adversely 
on the weak attitude taken up by us under political pressure. David 
Lean rightly remarked that nowhere else in the world had cuts 
been imposed upon his film. It must be remembered 'that on the 
few rare occasions when we have objected to the exhibition, in 
foreign countries, of films showing scenes of poverty, famine, 
drought and squalor in India, our objections have been overruled 
and the films were not withdrawn. It is necessary to remember this, 
not because we should permit ourselves to retaliate, whenever 
some other .country behaves in an unreasonable manner, but be¬ 
cause we must, on all occasions, act like reasonable adults with 
confidence in ourselves and not be swayed by the lightest wind 
that blows or by utterly unreasonable fears of what dreadful things 
might happen, if a sentence in a film in the mouth of a character 
critical of the political regime of a foreign country is uttered. The 
sentence may not represent the views of the producer of the film 
and may be nothing more than part of a dialogue in which two 
opposite views are expressed. This is precisely what happened in 
one or two sequences in Dr. Zhivago to which serious objection was 
taken. 

8.26 It cannot be denied that in the present day world, diplo¬ 
matic relations are not matters which can be trifled with or casually 
treated. To maintain even an outward appearance of friendliness 
is like walking on a tight rope, and imbalance may be caused by 
a slight deviation from a circumspect line of conduct, but when an 
objection raised by some foreign students or a private individual 
of a foreign State is taken seriously and acted upon, it only shows 
our weakness and political immaturity. Before a film can be con¬ 
sidered objectionable on political grounds or because it adversely 
affects friendly relations with a foreign State, it must be proved 
that the film will really give offence to the foreign country, or the 
measure of disrespect which it will arouse in our audiences, is. so 
considerable as to prove harmful to our diplomatic relations with 
that country. If a film is merely liable to be looked upon by a 
foreign country as derogatory to itself, it cannot be considered 
objectionable. The content of the film must be of a type which, in 
the opinion of a reasonable right-thinking person, will or almost 
certainly will tend to give offence and hence affect our friendly 
relations with the foreign State concerned. Another case of a valid 
objection will arise when the foreign State in fact, considers a 
film derogatory to its dignity and has good reasons for holding that 
view. The objection, in that event, must be communicated by means 
of an official protest by that foreign State through its diplomatic 
channels to our Ministry of External Affairs. This protest will then 
be judged on its merits. 

8.27 The Board of Censors and the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting, have, in the past, considered themselves the final 
judges and arbiters as to whether a film should be censored or not 
on political grounds. This attitude was, no doubt, conditioned to 
some extent by the fact that the residuary power of banning a film 
vested in the Government, despite the delegation made to the Board 
of Film Censors. It might be argued by the Ministry of External 
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Affairs that this is not an altogether happy situation, and the Board 
of Film Censors cannot arrogate to itself the absolute right to deal 
with a film of this type finally and irrevocably, because neither 
the Members of the Board nor the officials of the Ministry of Infor¬ 
mation, and Broadcasting will, in many cases, be aware of the deli¬ 
cacy of the relationship between our country and the particular 
foreign State involved in the film. It may even be said that no 
Censor is competent to judge whether a certain film or a scene in 
the film will or will not give offence to a foreign country and so 
these matters should be left to the judgement of { the Ministry of 
External Affairs, who, by their past experience, their expert know¬ 
ledge and their ability to handle foreign relations, are the best judges. 

8.28 But we must not lose sight of the fact that we are dealing 
with a curb on the fundamental right of freedom of expression 
guaranteed to every citizen of India by our Constitution. The curb 
must be reasonable and must lie within the ambit of the terms of 
Article 19(2). We have already pointed out that the ultimate deci¬ 
sion with regard to the reasonableness of any curb can only be made 
by the Supreme Court. We must, therefore, be extremlv careful 
not to formulate any restrictions upon the right of freedom of 
expression which may in all probability be declared ultra vires of 
the Constitution. We do not deem it necessary to provide for any 
special safeguards with regard to films affecting the sovereignty and 
integrity of India or friendly relations with foreign States because 
we do not envisage the possibility of a high ranking and responsible 
Board of Film Censors committing an error of judgement in these 
matters. 

8.29 After giving the matter our most anxious consideration, we 
have come to the conclusion that the independent and autonomous 
Board of Film Censors, which we envisage, will be perfectly compe¬ 
tent, and will have a complete sense of responsibility, to judge this 
matter. Whatever objection to a film the Ministry of External 
Affairs entertains, can be communicated and explained to the Board 
of Film Censors through one of the Ministry’s representatives. We 
have no reason to fear that the Censors will take an unreasonable 
attitude in the matter, and if the objections are valid and genuine, 
the Censors will have no hesitation in banning the film or in delet¬ 
ing the objectionable portions from it. We see not the slightest 
harm in taking the Censors into confidence in a matter of this type. 
Past experience shows that nothing secret or delicate was involved 
in the objections taken to the exhibition of the films named above. 
Therefore, the procedure which we propose is as follows: — 

8.30 Whenever any question of a film being declared objection¬ 
able or offensive to a foreign country arises, the film should be 
viewed by the Chairman of the Central Board of Film Censors and 
as many of the Censors as possible. The protest, if any, should be 
made through the Ministry of External Affairs and the matter 
should be discussed by an official of that Ministry with the Chairman 
of the Board of Film Censors. The Ministry’s representative should 
be able to convince the censors of the validity of the objection, but 
the decision shall normally rest with the Board of Film Censors, 
within the framework of the Constitution. The representative of 
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External Affairs Ministry will not be present when the Censors 
discuss the matter and arrive at their decision. We do not apprehend 
that any delay will be occasioned in certifying the film or that 
there will be unduly frequent calls upon the officials of the Ministry 
of External Affairs, because past experience has shown that there 
are only a few rare instances in which objections on the ground 
of friendly relations with foreign States arise. 

In any event, the Government have powers under the Consti¬ 
tution effectively to deal with anything that falls under this subject, 
as also the subject of sovereignty and integrity of India. 

Public Order 

8.31 We may now take up the question of banning or partially 
deleting films on the ground that their public exhibition will not 
be in the interest of public order. 

8.32 The threat to public order may come from more than one 
direction, and it is not only direct incitement to commit a riot that 
needs to be controlled and restricted in this context. To some extent 
this type of restriction overlaps several of the other items in the 
clause under consideration. For instance, any act challenging or 

uestioning the sovereignty and integrity of India, or an act affect¬ 
ing the security of the State and in many cases an incitement to 
commit an offence may well result in a breach of public order. But 
since restrictions on the right of free expression can validly be 
imposed on any of these grounds also, the overlapping strengthens 
rather than weakens the argument. We have already dealt with 
the matter of sovereignty and integrity of India as also of the secu¬ 
rity of the State. We shall presently discuss the subject of incitement 
to commit an offence. In this section, therefore, we shall confine 
our arguments narrowly to the consideration of those films which 
affect public order as such. No film to which objection may be taken 
on this ground has so far come to our knowledge; but the matter, 
for that reason, cannot be ignored. We feel that with greater freedom 
in the discussion of social, cultural and human problems which we 
envisage, a type of film may well be aimed at the disruption of 
public order. The intention or aim is legitimately inferable from 
the way the subject has been treated in the film and the mental 
reaction of reasonable men on seeing it. 

8.33 For instance a film, though made in the pursuit of commend¬ 
able aims, may be deemed objectionable if it tends to incite or 
provoke reasonable men to act illegally and violently, or arouses 
in their minds the desire to commit an offence against public order. 
Equally objectionable will be a film which creates hatred against 
whole communities or classes of people, or which supports, encour¬ 
ages or glorifies social attitudes and policies at variance with the 
Directive 1 Principles of the Constitution. The film medium, in our 
view, should not be used for propagating anti-democratic and anti¬ 
social doctrines, nor for disseminating any kind of propaganda, 
political, social, regional communal or religious which would make' 
the film content close to something that threatens public order, 
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8.34 At the same time we recognise the value of socially signi¬ 
ficant films which not only exhibit the evils resulting from current 
social codes but indicate specific attitudes to the broad issues of 
sociology, economics and politics. We may draw attention to films 
like Battleship Potemkin, Birth of a Nation, Intolerance, I am a 
Fugitive from the Chain Gang and the more recent French films 
on the war in Algeria and in Vietnam, as instances of aesthetically 
great pictures, though their makers were committed individuals 
holding specific views, on social and political matters. There is no 
reason why the making of similar films should be discouraged in 
our country. We have been told by some witnesses that serious 
film making has been hampered by the inflexible and unimaginative 
attitudes of the Censor organisation in the few instances when an 
attempt was made to use the film medium for probing human con¬ 
ditions and social evils. Greater freedom will enable the serious 
film makers to inject vitality, realism and social relevance to their 
productions and break away from the inconsequential, repetitive 
and escapist boy-meets-girl films which form almost the sole product 
of our studies today. 

8.35 Another complaint is that the Censors object to the depic¬ 
tion of the character of a corrupt official, a dishonest politician or 
a minister lacking in integrity. In other countries even a Prime 
Minister or a President has been adversely commented upon in a 
film. Since there do exist corrupt officials, dishonest politicians and 
unscrupulous ministers in our country, a film dealing with such 
matters will arouse the public conscience and exercise a reforma¬ 
tive influence, as long as it does not transgress the law of libel and 
does not incite public disorder or bring the structure of our consti¬ 
tutional democratic government into disrepute. 

8.36 It is not necessary to labour this point further, for we feel 
that a board of reasonable censors will experience no difficulty in 
deciding whether a certain film or a certain sequence in it, is or is not! 
disruptive of public order. But before we proceed to the next matter, 
we should like to utter a warning against proneness to over-sensi¬ 
tive reaction,, and the needless fear of non-existent predatory phan¬ 
toms. A measure of freedom in the treatment of social and human 
problems must be permitted, but this measure will, of necessity, be 
less generous than obtains in the case of books and newspapers for 
reasons which have already been elaborately set out in this Report. 

Decency and Morality 

8.37 We may now proceed to consider censorship on the ground 
of decency or morality. This aspect of the matter has agitated the 
public mind and specially the mind of that section of the people 
who profess to be social workers or self-appointed guardians of 
public morals, out of all proportion to its true import. We must 
remember that the Constitution permits the imposition of reasonable 
restrictions only, and any denial of the right of free expression on 
grounds other than those stated in the second clause of Article 19, 
or a denial which cannot be stated to be reasonable, will be illegal 
and liable to be struck down if an aggrieved party chooses to take 
the matter to court. For instance, to ban an entire film or a sequence 
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in a film on the ground that it is vulgar and in bad taste, will cer¬ 
tainly not be legal. It must be shown that the vulgarity or bad taste 
is of the order which would bring the impugned film or a part of it 
within the definition of indecency or obscenity, or is calculated to 
deprave public morals. 

8.38 It has surprised us not a little that many members of the 
Advisory Panels and many social workers who appeared as witnesses 
before us displayed considerable heat over a risque joke, a phrase 
with a double meaning, a brief shot of semi-exposed feminine limbs 
which no reasonable person would pronounce to be obscene, but 
remained unmoved by films containing far more harmful and indeed 
pernicious matter. The display of cruelty and the association of 
erotic pleasure with the infliction of pain do not provoke the same 
degree of resentment or condemnation as a scene of a somewhat free 
and florid flirtation between a young man and young woman wearing 
tightly fitting clothes. The antics and capers by means of which 
many film producers in India choose to portray the emotional 
attachment of young lovers are often in bad taste wholly unrealistic 
and fit subject for ridicule. Their sole object is to titillate the senses, 
but no court of law would declare them indecent or obscene accord¬ 
ing to the generally accepted meaning of that word, as enunciated 
by the Chief Justice of England in the century-old Hicklin case and 
approved by the Supreme Court of India as recently as 19C5, in the 
case arising out of the publication and sale of D. H. Lawrence’s Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. 

The Supreme Court laid down the following principles which 
must be carefully studied and applied by our censors when they 
have to deal with a film said to be objectionable on the ground of 
indecency or immorality: — 

(1) Treating with sex and nudity in art and literature cannot 
be regarded as evidence of obscenity without something 
more. 

(2>) Comparison of one book with another to find the extent 
of permissible action is not necessary. 

(3) The delicate task of deciding what is artistic and what is 
obscene has to be performed by Courts and in the last 
resort, by the Supreme Court and so. oral evidence of 
men of literature or others on the question of obscenity 
is not relevant. 

(4) An overall view of the obscene matter in the setting of 
the whole work would of course be necessary but the 
obscene matter must be considered by itself and separately 
to find out whether it is so gross and its obscenity is so 
decided that it is likely to deprave or corrupt those whose 
minds are open to influences of this sort and into whose 
hands the book is likely to fall. 

(5) The interests of contemporary society and particularly 
the influence of the book etc., on it must not be over¬ 
looked. 

(6) Where obscenity and art are mixed, art must be so pre¬ 
ponderating as to throw obscenity into a shadow or render 
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the obscenity so trivial and insignificant that it can have 
no effect and can be overlooked. 

(7) Treating with sex in a manner offensive to public decency 
or morality which are words of our Fundamental Law 
judged by our national standards and considered likely 
to pander to lascivious, prurient or sexually precocious 
minds must determine the result. 

(8) When there is propagation of ideas, opinions and informa¬ 
tions of public interests or profits, the society may tilt the 
scales in favour of free speech and expression. Thus books 
on medical science with intimate illustrations and photo¬ 
graphs though in a sense immodest, are not to be con¬ 
sidered obscene, but the same illustrations and photo¬ 
graphs collected in a book form without the medical text 
would certainly be considered to be obscene. 

(9) Obscenity without a preponderating social purpose or 
profit cannot have the constitutional protection of free 
speech or expression. Obscenity is treating with sex in 
a manner appealing to the carnal side of human nature or 
having that tendency. Such a treating with sex is offensive 
to modesty and decency. 

(10) Knowledge is not a part of the guilty act. The offender’s 
knowledge of the obscenity of the book is not required 
under the law and it is a case of strict liability. 

Films which cannot be considered obscene, falling within the 
mischief of the above principles but which may be considered in 
bad taste and, therefore, not good mental pabulum for the young 
people can be easily rendered innocuous by the device of classifica- 
cation. The censors will refuse to certify the film for universal 
exhibition and will mark it fit for exhibition to adult audiences only. 
No one has the fundamental right to communicate harmful or ex¬ 
cessively erotic matters to persons of tender minds who are still 
in the tutelage of their parents or guardians. This is quite apart 
from the fact that parents, teachers and guardians can keep children 
away from influences considered harmful for minds which have 
not yet developed what is called “adult discount” in relation to 
matters expressed freely and in an uninhibited manner. 

8.39 We may give instance of two Indian and four English films 
to illustrate the point. In the film Farz there is a long sequence of 
a rollicking dance performed by a young man and a young woman 
who are infatuated by each other. The dance suddenly' explodes into 
the narrative of the story and appears to have no relevance or con¬ 
nection with it. In the course of this dance, the two young people 
roll down a slope clasped in each other’s embrace. The boy frequent¬ 
ly presses his cheek against the pointed breast of the girl who is 
wearing a very tight brassiere. At one moment the boy springs up 
to suspend himself by his hands from a tree branch and enfolds 
the girl with his legs. The whole sequence is extremely suggestive, 
though we doubt if a court of law would pronounce it obscene. But 
many parents might feel that their young children should not see 
this type of dance because they have not yet developed sufficiently 
adult minds, capable of offering resistance to an erotic appeal of a 
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somewhat suggestive nature. The Chairman showed this film to an 
audience of college boys and girls and discussed the matter with 
the viewers afterwards. Most of them said that the dance was in 
bad taste and completely divorced from reality. Some of them said 
that the sequence was obscene and should have been deleted from 
the film, while others were of the view that it was only evidence 
of the bad taste of the producer, who, in his anxiety to make the 
film a box-office success at any price, had introduced it into the 
film. 

8.40 The other film is Man Ka Meet. In this film we are concern¬ 
ed with the story of a country bumpkin who, at the commencement 
of the story, prepares to go to town to receive an award for his 
outstanding achievement in agriculture. In the train by which he 
travels, is a party of young school or college girls who are taking 
a pleasure trip. The heroine is dressed in scanty clothing, exposing 
a larger part of her torso, while her trousers hold her nether limbs 
in a tight and revealing grip. The girls begin teasing the country 
yokel who is innocent of town ways and has never flirted with girls. 
Gradually the tempo of the dancing and the erotic capers becomes 
more intense and the heroine dances in a way which has now be¬ 
come usual in Indian films, shaking her hips backward and for¬ 
ward and sideways and making her bosom quiver and shake in a 
most suggestive manner. No school or college girl would dance in 
this manner in front of a stranger, nor is such dancing at all resorted 
to by any of our young people. The dance of the heroine and some of 
the other girls may almost be called the performance of a unilateral 
act of coitus. The whole sequence is irrelevant. It lacks narrative 
continuity with what goes before and what comes after, and it is 
in extremely bad taste. But perhaps a court of law would not pro¬ 
nounce the sequence obscene within the meaning of the word as 
interpreted by our Supreme Court. In fact the members of the Ad¬ 
visory Panels who saw the film did not consider it objectionable, 
though strangely enough they took exception to the phrase ‘sachche 
prem ka talabgar’ on .the ground that the word talabgar is sugges¬ 
tive of money and therefore the association of love with money 
contains an implication of prostitution and consequently of obscenity. 
But those who know Hindustani will at once realise that talabgar 
has no connotation of money but merely means a seeker. 

8.41 Both these films should, in our view, have been declared 
films fit for exhibition to adult audiences only. They need not be 
banned nor need the censors order the deletion of the dances in 
them on the ground of obscenity, because the dance, though extreme¬ 
ly vulgar, may not strictly speaking be declared obscene. There is 
no doubt that the producer introduced these shots because salacious 
sequences of this type contain an appeal for the masses. But the film 
can be adequately dealt with, on the ground that it may tend to 
deprave the young mind, by refusing it a “U” certificate. 

8.42 In a somewhat different category are four western films 
which deal with erotic themes or which contain somewhat erotic 
and suggestive sequences. The Fox is based on D. H. Lawrence’s 
story of the same name. The film deals with a lesbian relationship 
between two women, one of whom is completely lesbian and the 
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other bisexual. In order to communicate the theme of the film more 
effectively, the producer has introduced one or two incidents which 
are not found in Lawrence’s written story. There is, for instance, 
a scene in which the two girls kiss each other in a very passionate 
manner. There is also a scene in which a young man makes love 
to March who is the bisexual girl in a barn, and lastly there is a 
scene in which the two girls are shown in bed together, clearly 
indicating that they are taking part in a homosexual experience. 
The film is extremely well directed and very well acted. The im¬ 
pression it leaves on the minds of the viewers is vivid and deep, but 
it is certainly not lascivious nor something that would tend to de¬ 
prave. The film is perhaps somewhat heavy fare for the very young 
mind, but for the adult audience it cannot be considered obscene 
or provocative of immorality, even though it deals with an unnatu¬ 
ral sex practice. Films of this type can well be certified fit for 
exhibition to adult audiences. 

8.43 In the same category we would place the film Wedding 
Swedish Style directed by Ingmar Bergman. This film depicts a vil¬ 
lage marriage with all the usual rural fun, the roistering and rollick¬ 
ing behaviour of unsophisticated semi-drunken country-folk partici¬ 
pating in a rare festive occasion. The film has no moral or message 
but is an extremely sensitive and tidy work of art, bringing to the 
viewers a slice of life. There is not a shot which is irrelevant or a 
sequence which has been introduced for a purpose extraneous to the 
theme of the film. The somewhat raw and earthy behaviour of the 
people in the film may not be considered fit fare for the very 
young mind, but we can see nothing objectionable in it for an audi¬ 
ence which has developed ‘adult discount’. The film, therefore, can 
well be certified fit for exhibition to adult audiences. 

8.44 The film Bloiv Up is another film of this type. Here too, there 
is no attempt to deprave the mind, to titillate the senses or to make 
an appeal to the prurient in the audience. It is a realistic story of 
an incident in the life of a photographer who takes life as it comes, 
but whose main occupation is with his professional work. He has no 
inhibitions about sex, and his approach to an erotic experience with 
a woman is motivated by the mental attitudes which are now seen 
to be conditioning the pattern of behaviour among most young people 
in the western world. Although there are shots in which a woman’s 
bare breasts are shown, they are not introduced in order to titillate 
the senses but as an essential part of the story. Indeed, the woman 
neither seduces the young photographer, nor is seduced by him. But 
the free and uninhibited way of love depicted in the film may justi¬ 
fy an “A” certificate instead of a “U” certificate. The last "film to 
which we draw attention is A Visit in which Marlene Dietrich is 
shown undressing and entering a bathing-pool in a completely nude 
state. The shot is very brief and has relevance to and an intimate 
connection with the story. The effect on the audience is certainly 
not in any way harmful or immoral. To delete the shot would do 
harm to the narrative of the story because the picture must be judged 
as a whole according to the principles laid down by the Supreme 
Court. We feel there is nothing in the film which need be deleted and 
the film can be certified even for universal exhibition. 
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8.45 Our present policy of censorship with regard to films with 
an erotic content has been neither logical nor constitutionally legal. 
It has also been unfair to and unduly constrictive of the artistic and 
creative impulse. In this way, an embargo has been placed on kissing, 
but vulgar and distasteful antics of an animal and highly lascivious 
kind are permitted. We are clearly of the view that film censorship 
should be entirely and completely in conformity with the provisions 
of the Constitution. In clause 2 of Article 19, we have a permissive 
as well as a restrictive provision. The clause authorises us or rather 
permits us to make rules and regulations in the interest of the various 
subjects mentioned therein. At the same time the restrictions cannot 
go beyond the strict spirit of the law as contained in this clause. 
Britain enjoys the advantage of having no written Constitution. The 
Parliament of Britain can make laws about any and every subject 
without in any way encountering a constitutional obstacle. For ins¬ 
tance, the British Parliament can make a law that kissing should 
not be allowed on the cinema screen and a shot of the nude human 
form should not be permitted. Americans can make no such law 
because the United States have a written constitution guaranteeing 
complete freedom of expression, although laws with regard to obs¬ 
cenity and defamation can legitimately be made, because such laws 
have been held by the Supreme Court of America not to violate the 
provisions with regard to freedom of speech. The American Constitu¬ 
tion, however, does not in terms set out the various subjects specified 
in clause (2) of Article 19 of our Constitution. The result is that 
although we can make laws prohibiting the exhibition of an obscene 
film, the question of obscenity must be adjudged by a court cf law 
and ultimately by the Supreme Court. It follows that no embargo can 
legally be placed on kissing or hugging between lovers, nor can 
nudity be banned, if there is no element of obscenity in the subject 
portrayed on the screen. At the same time we must emphasise the 
need for a stricter and more courageous attitude towards classifica¬ 
tion. A film in which there is inordinate stress on sex should be 
granted only an “A” Certificate. We hope this measure of protection 
for the young mind will, in course of time, bring about an improve¬ 
ment in the thematic content of Indian films and will also eliminate 
the vulgarity, the double-entendres, the unrealistic and crude display 
of erotic capers. A film must be taken as a whole, evaluated as a single 
integrated work of art or entertainment. If, in telling the story, 
it is logical, relevant or necessary to depict a passionate kiss or a 
nude human figure, there should be no question of excluding the 
shot, provided the theme is handled with delicacy and feeling, 
aiming at aesthetic expression and avoiding all suggestion of pruri¬ 
ence or lasciviousness. 

8.46 The attempt of all censors, when dealing with films with 
an erotic or sexual theme as content, should be to take a broad, 
generous view with regard to adult audiences and a paternal and 
somewhat restrictive view in respect of child arid adolescent viewers. 
The most liberal countries in the world have taken similar steps 
to safeguard their growing children against baneful influences. 

8.47 In concluding the discussion of this topic we wish to de¬ 
precate the increasing tendency c.f film producers to introduce 
vulgar incidents and bawdy jokes dressed up as comic fare. Our 



object in recommending greater freedom in matters relating to 
sex is not to encourage this tendency. Our purpose is to permit 
greater scope to the serious-minded and sensitive creator of aesthe¬ 
tic films. We trust that the Censors will quite competently distin¬ 
guish between these two types of films and discourage vulgarity 
and bawdiness. The Censors should be ready to reject an entire 
film when in its totality, it is considered unwholesome because of 
many vulgar and obscene shots in it. It is not enough to. delete a 
few feet or scenes from it, because the total rejection of the film 
will go a long way to discourage the production of lcw-level films. 

Contempt of Court 

8.48 The next item for consideration is Contempt of Court. No 
films which contain even a suggestion of objectionable matter of 
this kind have been brought to our notice. We have seen court scenes 
in a large number of films, and though the court procedure projected 
on the screen was inaccurate and ill-informed, it cannot be said that 
there was any intention to bring out judicial system or any particular 
court or judge into contempt. However, we wish to state quite 
clearly that casting aspersions on the integrity, impartiality and 
ability of our judges will be liable to be banned or deleted on this 
ground. Criticism of a judicial decision by attributing base motives 
to the judge will also bring the film within the mischief of this 
clause. The matter is, however, not likely tc, rise frequently, and we 
content ourselves by drawing the attention of those who will be 
entrusted with the task of censorship to the many rulings of High 
Courts and of the Supreme Court which deal with the topic cf con¬ 
tempt of court. Even a cursory study of these rulings will leave no 
doubt in the mind of the censors as to when a film can be held to 
be objectionable cn this ground and when, therefore, it will be right 
and permissible to ban it or to have certain portions removed from 
it. 

Defamation 

8.49 The next topic, defamation, also is not really controversial, 
and nc. difficulty is likely to arise when dealing with a film contain¬ 
ing matter defamatory of an individual or a body of individuals. 
Broadly speaking a film will be objectionable whenever the person 
or the body defamed can successfully sue the producer of the film 
for damages. We need not entertain fears on the ground that a 
measure of liberality in this respect might result in avoidable harm. 
Films which aim at defaming a comparatively unknown individual 
are not likely to be made because they will not contain any large- 
scale popular appeal. In such cases the individual defamed can be 
depended upon to take appropriate action in the matter himself. But 
if a film contains matter defamatory of a national hero or a person 
of great importance such as Mahatma Gandhi or Jawaharlal Nehru, 
it can unhesitatingly be banned or the defamatory references delet¬ 
ed. At the same time it is unwise to develop a kind of hyper-sensiti¬ 
vity to even a humorous remark or a quip aimed at raising a laugh 
in reference to well-known public figures. A good amusing joke is 
easily distinguished from a malicious and defamatory remark, and 
the one cannot be mistaken for the other. 
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A great deal of freedom is allowed to the press in our country. 
Apart from a very small minority of black-mailing editors who are 
associated with what is called the yellow or gutter press, our news¬ 
papers and periodicals are fair and free of any malice. Their criti¬ 
cism of public individuals is intended to be constructive and infor¬ 
mative. The same may not be possible in films because the functions 
of the film differ from the functions of the press. The film is a medium 
of art and entertainment, whereas the newspaper is a medium of 
communication by means of which the public is informed of what 
is happening in the world and public opinion is moulded by honest 
and objective criticism of public individuals. We need not labour 
this point further because an intelligent censer can easily acquaint 
himself with the law of defamation as laid down in a plethora of 
rulings, and if he sees that a film is aimed at defaming a public 
individual, he will unhesitatingly ban it or order the objectionable 
portions to be removed. 

Incitement to an Offence 

8.50 We now come to the last item of the reasonable restriction 
clause, viz, incitement to an offence. This matter must be examined 
carefully and discussed at some length. 

8.51 Incitement to commit an offence may take one of many 
forms. It may be a direct exhortation or a compelling pursuasive 
argument. It may be nothing more than a suggestion made to a 
pliable but hesitant individual, or it may be expressed by indicating 
the material, emotional or spiritual advantage to be gained from 
the commission of the offence specified. If the message conveyed is 
sufficiently clear, and' the impact it makes is violent enough to move 
the listener or viewer to commit the offence, the law will deem it 
incitement. Nor will it be a necessary condition, that an offence has in 
fact been committed because incitement itself is punishable, whether 
it does or does not lead to the commission of the offence. 

8.52 The most famous indirect instance of incitement is the 
historical remark of Henry II of England when he exclaimed in open 
court, “Of the cowards who eat my bread, is there none can rid me 
of this turbulent priest?” This rhetorical question was interpreted 
as an order or at least an incitement tc, murder Becket who was in 
fact killed by Henry’s supporters. Another incident illustrating the 
danger of a seemingly harmless remark addressed to a peaceful but 
tense group of youngmen may be related. In the early twenties, the 
question of admitting women students to full membership of the 
Cambridge University was being mooted. The subject came up for 
discussion at a meeting of the University Senate. A large crowd of 
men undergraduates had collected outside the Senate House to hear 
the result of voting. Every passing minute increased the tension which 
held the silent gathering in its grip. Suddenly a young don, known 
for his anti-feminist views, came out and stood on top of the steps. 
With barely concealed excitement, he said: “The non-placets have 
it”, meaning that the Senate had decided not to admit women stu¬ 
dents to full membership of the University. Then he extended an 
arm, and pointing his finger in the direction of one of the Women’s 
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Colleges shouted: “Go and tell Newnham”. With a single unspoken 
purpose, the entire body of youngmen rushed toward Newnham 
College and made an assault on the wrought-iron gates, the dining- 
hall and the residential rooms of women students. The gates were 
damaged, window panes were smashed, and horrified young women 
students saw hooligans carrying away clothes, decorations and books 
from under their very noses, as trophies of their victory. The don’s 
remark had been construed as an incitement to go* and harass the 
women students. Though the loss in terms of money was not con¬ 
siderable, what the young men did was criminal, and the women 
were subjected to a most humiliating experience. 

{i.53 The subject of direct incitement need not detain us for more 
than a moment. A film containing a sequence which openly incites 
the audience to commit an offence will most certainly not be certi¬ 
fied for public exhibition. Indeed, the law on this point is so clear 
that the possibility of such a film being produced is remote and quite 
negligible. It is the indirect form of excitement which deserves a 
closer and more careful examination. Of late, films with violence 
as the main or one of the main and important themes have been 
produced and exhibited. The beginning was made by some producers 
in Europe and America, and the lead given by them was immediate¬ 
ly followed by some Indian producers and directors. It was argued 
that writers and film makers have the right to explore all avenues 
of human experience, and create works of art from the materials 
they discover. Cowboy films with a great deal of sharp shooting and 
hand-to-hand fighting have always been popular, but the old type 
of “Western” could not be said to contain an incitement to commit 
an offence because there was no direct exhortation and the pleasure 
derived from watching cowboys and brigands, cattle thieves and 
sheriffs, engaged in make-belief combat, was superficial and ephe¬ 
meral. Those films did not make a deep enough impact to affect the 
conduct or the thinking of the viewers. But, with the advance in 
film technology, a greater realisation of the capabilities of the film 
as a medium of communication and persuasion, and the magic of 
vivid close-ups, a different type of violence began to be looked upon 
as saleable film content. .The violence was shown at closer quarters 
and in much greater detail. Each incident was viewed from different 
angles. The element of cruelty and the pleasure to be derived from 
its infliction were introduced in all their grim horrible and gruesome 
detail. The colour film provided further opportunities for exploiting 
the morbid fondness for scenes of cruelty and bloodshed. Red blood 
makes a more vivid and more poignant impact than a dark stain in 
a black and white film. It had been said by psychologists for many 
yeafs that love and pain are closely allied. The true'meaning of this 
statement was now declared to be that sexual pleasure and the 
infliction of pain are intimately connected, and each enhances the 
measure of other. With greater liberality in allowing erotic litera¬ 
ture to be published and read, what was once considered objection¬ 
able, unlawful and deserving of condemnation began to be looked 
upon as an interesting phenomenon within the reach of experience, 
either personal or vicarious. A forbidden fruit had been brought 
within reach,-and was presenting a most alluring appearance, tempt- 
iog everyone to pick it and taste it. 
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8.54 The tendency continued to be intensified. Films showing 
violence and the infliction of pain have now given place to films in 
which the experience of intense sexual pleasure caused by the act 
of violence is depicted. We may draw attention to a few instances 
in order to illustrate this point. 

8.55 The Ringo and The Return of Ringo, are straight-forward 
‘Westerns’ though the violence and the killing are more vividly 
depicted than used to be done, some years ago, in pictures with a 
sim il ar theme. Pictures of this type are .not healthy fare for the 
young mind, and it may well be that such gruesome depiction of 
violence will be held to amount to incitement to commit an offence. 
But most reasonable viewers will not regard these films as constitut¬ 
ing a danger to peaceful citizens. 

8.56 In a slightly different category is the film The Incident. In 
this film two young hoodlums first murder an old man in order to 
rob him and then proceed to bully the passengers in a subway car¬ 
riage. The young men are drunk, and they are shown deriving a 
great deal of fun from teasing the passengers one by one. The film 
is very well produced and acted, and the laughter of one of the two 
young men is remarkably realistic. In the picture, however, there 
is no suggestion of erotic pleasure derived from the bullying conduct. 
Also, after the murder of the old man, there is not so much actual 
infliction of pain, and the torturing of the passengers is done more 
by teasing them mentally. The hoodlums are eventually apprehended 
and dealt with according tc> law. The impression left behind is of 
the consummate skill with which the film was produced and of 
the competence of the actors. There is no attempt to arouse the 
sympathy of the viewers for the miscreants, indeed a sense of ab¬ 
horrence is developed by piling up the iniquities committed by them. 
Also when it is remembered that incidents of this type do sometimes 
take place in American towns, and it is further remembered that 
the two hoodlums, in the end, got what they deserved, the general 
assessment will be in favour of permitting the film to be publicly 
exhibited. It may do harm to some few impressionable minds, and 
some one with delinquent tendencies may be tempted to emulate 
the example of the two hooligans. But the effect of the film on a 
reasonable individual, young or old, will not be baneful. 

8.57 The film Bonny and Clyde goes a little further than The 
Incident, just as The Incident was a step beyond the Ringo films. 
Bonny and Clyde is the story of a young man and a young woman 
who start on a career of crime, commit burglaries, thefts and murders 
for the sake of the excitement they derive from their acts. There is 
a suggestion that the offences they commit have a relationship with 
the erotic sentiments which they entertain for each other, the film 
is based on the story of two real persons though some of the inci¬ 
dents have been embellished and exaggerated in order, obviously, 
to make the impact of the film more vivid. In this film, too, the 
criminals meet with a horrible death at the end cf the story, and 
this would seem to contain the lesson that crime does not pay. But 
the sympathies of the audience are, throughout the film, wooed on 
behalf of the young criminals. This is achieved by making both cf 
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them physically very attractive and glamorous. They seem to be 
committing the most brutal crimes in the most innocent manner, 
as if they are being driven to them by a wicked and cruel world. 

8.58 Of a quite different type, and several steps forward, is the 
film Pretty Poison. The story briefly is that a young psychopath who, 
at the age of 15, set fire to a house has been directed to spend a period 
of probation in a reformatory. He is permitted to take up a job in 
a chemical factory. His previous experience, however, haunts him 
and he imagines that the chemical factory is manufacturing .poison 
which can pollute all the water of America. He meets a young school 
girl whom he had seen carrying a banner and parading with the 
school band. The girl has no father, and her mother is leading an im¬ 
moral life. She is not allowed as much freedom as she would like, and 
she resents the restrictions imposed by her mother who herself not 
only enjoys complete freedom but has no inhibitions about entertain¬ 
ing her lover in bed. The young psychopath and the girl go for a 
drive in a car, and at a secluded spot, the boy gives the girl a small 
drug pill which may be LSD or some other psychedlic agent. The pill 
acts as an aphrodisiac, and the two young people make love. There¬ 
after they plan to destroy a part of the factory. They go at night and 
begin to unscrew the bolts of the structure which holds up the pipe 
through which the chemical runs. They are discovered by the night- 
watch men but the girl hits him on the head from behind with a 
heavy wrench. The night-watchman falls down. He is then pushed 
into shallow water, and the girl sits astride his neck, riding him and 
moving up and down, in order to drown him. As she does this her 
skirt is pulled up, exposing her thighs, and look of extreme erotic 
pleasure lights un her face. There is little doubt left in the minds 
of viewers that the girl is proceeding to an orgasm by rythmically 
striking her genitals against the neck of the dying man. Soon after¬ 
wards, the girl makes violent love to the boy, kissing him passion¬ 
ately. The boy, however, resists her advances. Later the girl suggests 
to the young man that they should run away to escape the consequ¬ 
ences of the murder and the damage done to the ’factory. In the next 
shot, the girl is shown packing her suitcase at her house during her 
mother’s absence. She knows her mother is coming back, but tells 
the young man that she will remain away for some time and so she 
dawdles over the packing. The mother, as expected returns and calls 
out to her daughter. Afraid of being discovered, the boy asks the 
girl what should be done. The girl, after pretending to think over 
the matter, says the only thing to do is to kill her mother. She pro¬ 
duces the gun which she had removed from the night-watchman’s 
person, and hands it to her lover; but the young man refuses to take 
it and use it against the girl’s mother. Standing at the top of the steps, 
she shoots her mother as the latter is coming upi with the breakfast 
tray. The look of intense erotic pleasure is again seen on the girl’s 
face, and she wants the boy to make love to her at once. The boy, 
however,'declines. In the end the boy makes a false confession of hav¬ 
ing murdered the night-watchman' and the girl’s mother, and the 
girl also accuses the young man of being the real criminal. The girl 
is not punished, and is shown at the close of the picture meeting an¬ 
other young man and the two move away to share the “pretty poison” 
which she had received by her contact with the first young man, 
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8.59 The close association of erotic pleasure with the brutal in¬ 
fliction of pain, is so vividly displayed that it leaves a lasting im¬ 
pression on the mind. This is the kind of film which may well incite 
even ap ordinary reasonable young man and woman to seek the 
sort of erotic experience displayed in the film. It would not be un¬ 
reasonable to take the view that some of the most important sequen¬ 
ces in this film amount to indirect incitement to crime by displaying 
the intense pleasure to be derived from it. 

8.60 This steady progress of films towards a vivid and convincing 
picturisation of Havelock Ellis’ theory of love and pain, the inti¬ 
mate relationship between sex and the infliction of cruelty, seems 
almost to indicate a well laid plan to corrupt the young mind with 
the ostensible excuse of publishing the results of scientific explora¬ 
tion of the human mind and removing the screen from a hitherto 
unseen facet of psychology. The producers are proceeding step by 
step as if looking round and watching for the censor’s hatchet. The 
trend is pregnant with incalculable danger. 

8.61 That the trend visible in these and other films from the 
west is being copied by Indian film producers is obvious when we 
see films like Spy in Rome which contains several nauseating scenes 
of cruelty and torture inflicted upon men and women, including one 
in which an eagle is shown tearing out a woman’s eyes. 

8.62 We are, therefore, of the view that any film in which 
violence is shown as a source of pleasure, erotic or otherwise, should 
be considered objectionable on the ground that it amounts to an 
incitement to commit an offence. 

8.63 Purely erotic films and films dealing with the theme of 
violence and cruelty are easily distinguishable. The normal sex im¬ 
pulse is creative, whereas the infliction of pain is a destructive 
activity. A cabaret artist is said to have remarked that sex appeal in 
a person may be simply the vitality and joie-de-vivre of the per¬ 
former recharging the drained batteries of the audience who are 
tired and exhausted after a day’s work. The display of erotism may 
act as a stimulant, an aphrodisiac or a catalytic agent by releasing 
the tensions and frustrations of a hard-worked man. But the exhibi¬ 
tion of cruelty, when it is related to sex and takes the form of 
sadism or masochism or is displayed in a simple form unrelated to 
other emotions stands on a different footing. It may be that the 
spectacle of some forms of brutality acts, in some cases, as a stimu¬ 
lant to sex. The public hangings at Tyburn and the executions at 
Bastille were attended by throngs of people of both sexes, many of 
whom became sexually excited by the sight of a man being hanged 
or decapitated. Contemporary reports mention that indiscriminate 
hugging and kissing in public were indulged in at these functions. 
The manner in which cruelty is displayed in many films cannot be 
compared to the mechanics of the Greek tragedy in which the 
suffering of the chief character purges the mind and acts as an 
ennobling influence. On the other hand cruelty and the infliction of 
pain moye the viewers to perform similar acts. This happened on a 
large scaie during the communal riots at the time of the partition 
of India. 
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8.64 The exhibition of prolonged shots depicting cruelty sickens 
and disgusts the mind. It has been said that when the Director of 
the film The Stranglers of Bombay, saw the assembled copy, even 
he was appalled. 

8.65 In America where the cult of violence, either reflected in or 
stimulated by horror comics and films showing crime and violence, 
has been increasing at an alarming rate, there was a sudden revul¬ 
sion against it after the murder of President Kennedy and his 
brother Robert. Action was taken against the indiscriminate sale of 
fire-arms, and producers, actors and other individuals connected with 
the film industry became reluctant to produce pictures depicting 
crime and violence, because they felt that the exhibition of sucn 
pictures acted as an incitement to commit offences. 

8.66 We are, therefore, of the view that scenes exhibiting pro¬ 
longed infliction of pain and torture and incidents depicting brutality 
and cruelty, specially when they are shown to have an intimate rela¬ 
tionship with erotic pleasure, fall within the mischief of Article 
19(2) of the Constitution and should be deleted on the ground that 
they constitute an incitement to commit an offence. 

8.67 It remains to consider two other pffints—the censorship of 
films exported out of India and what has been called ‘double 
standards’ of censorship for Indian and imported films, before we 
deal with the subject of censorship in relation to films viewed by 
young adolescents and children. 

Scrutiny and Censorship of Films Exported out of India 

8.68 The question of bringing under scrutiny films produced or 
exposed in this country for export was briefly considered by the Film 
Enquiry Committee, appointed in 1949 under the Chairmanship of 
Shri S. K. Patil. The matter is dealt with in paragraphs 74 to 76 of 
the Committte’s Report. After pointing out the baneful effects of 
displaying abroad films which misrepresent conditions in India, the 
Committee referred to the provisions of the Draft Convention on 
International Transmission of News. The Committee observed that 
a misleading or wrongful report can be countered by corrective publi¬ 
city. Since feature films and documentaries would not come within 
the mischief of the Convention, the Committee did not proceed with 
the matter further. 

8.69 In France, the rule is that no film produced within French 
territory can be exported unless it is granted a visa. Grant of the 
visa depends on whether a film is considered to present a sufficiently 
flattering picture of French life or culture. This rule was introduced 
by means of a Decree promulgated in 1936. All films produced in 
France are eligible for an internal as well as an export visa. It may 
happen that an internal visa is granted without objection, but excep¬ 
tion is taken to the export of the film on the ground that it depicts 
an unfavourable picture of French life or culture. We believe that it 
is essential for us in this country also to introduce a measure of this 
type and to provide that films produced in this country cannot be 
exported unless they have been approved of by the censors and 
granted a certificate for exhibition abroad. 
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8.70 There can be no doubt that misleading information about 
this country and a distorted image of our social, political and cultural 
life is something which should be discouraged and, if possible, 
eliminated. The base, the sordid and the salacious find a ready 
market and as, observed by the Patil Committee, “the outside world 
has, for a long time, depended for its information solely on reports 
from alien rulers, interested visitors, paid propagandists or pre¬ 
judiced journalists.” 

8.71 The various types of films, i.e., newsreels, documentaries and 
feature films may be produced either by Indian film makers or by 
foreigners who come to this country and then expose the film. Again, 
the film may be processed in this country or may be exported and 
sent abroad before processing. 

8.72 We are of the view that actualities, i.e., newsreels and docu¬ 
mentaries produced by accredited film producers, newsreel camera¬ 
men or television teams may be sent out of the country without a 
certificate from the Censorship Board, because these persons can be 
relied upon not to abuse the trust reposed in them as honest profes¬ 
sionals, and because subjecting their films to censorship will destroy 
their topical value. Also the remedy of contradicting false informa¬ 
tion or propaganda under the terms of the Convention of Interna¬ 
tional Transmission of News will be available. This can be effectively 
done through our embassies and foreign missions. We can also lodge 
a protest with the foreign State concerned, if a citizen from that 
State abuses the confidence reposed in him or if he in any way con¬ 
travenes the terms of the agreement under which he makes the 
newsreels or documentaries, 

8.7.3 With regard to feature films the same remedies are open 
to our embassies and consulates even though these films are not 
covered by the terms of the draft convention. The embassies and 
consulates have a perfect right to correct an erroneous image of 
their country and to issue a corrective irrespective of any interna¬ 
tional conventions. 

8.74 With regard to feature films produced by Indian producers, 
the law must make provision for censoring and certifying them before 
they are released for export and exhibition abroad. Films made by 
foreign producers will be subject to control as at present. The com¬ 
plete script must be approved by the Board of Censors before shoot¬ 
ing begins. It is, of course, possible that the 1 completed film may 
materially differ from the script. This has happened before in the 
case of at least one film. It will not be practicable to see the final 
completed print of the film because the processing and editing will 
in all probability not be done in this country. We must, therefore, 
depend to a large extent on the' good sense and good faith of the 
foreign producer and on what steps can be taken to safeguard the 
interests of this country through diplomatic channels. We do not 
anticipate any serious abuse of the permission accorded to a foreign 
film producer, because film producers will not wish to give gratui¬ 
tous offence to our sentiments, and also because they will run the 
risk of being refused permission on a future occasion. 

8.75 At the same time we should not be unduly sensitive in this 
respect. We do not envisage that a wholesale misrepresentation of 
our image abroad will be projected by unscrupulous film makers. 
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8.76 We, therefore, suggest that all films, except newsreels and 
documentaries made by accredited producers must be scrutinised 
before they are exported for exhibition abroad. They will 
be subject to censorship by the Central Board and certified 
fit for exhibition before they can -be exported. As regards 
newsreels produced by foreign producers, we have the remedy avail¬ 
able under the provisions of the Draft Convention referred to above. 
With regard to feature films which are produced by foreigners, the 
producers will be required, as at present to submit for secrutiny the 
final shooting script, and after the script is approved of, no further 
scrutiny will be necessary. If, however, it is found later that the 
actual film substantially departs from the script in such a way that 
it misrepresents and gives a distorted image of life in this country; 
then it will be open to our embassy in the country from which the 
producer came or the embassy in which the film is shown, to make 
a protest. It must be realised, however, that the effectiveness of this 
protest depends entirely on how reasonable it is and whether we 
behave like balanced adult people and are not unduly sensitive to 
criticism or even false propaganda. The control suggested above will, 
we feel, go a long way to remove or at any rate to minimise the evil 
which, we are informed, does exist to some extent. 

8.77 We now come to the so-called double standard of censor¬ 
ship with regard to films of Indian and foreign manufacture. The 
question has been considered on previous occasions. Indian film pro¬ 
ducers have often complained that they are handicapped because 
they are not permitted to screen certain types of scenes which are 
freely permitted in foreign films, particularly in the matter of love 
scenes. The report of the Estimates Committee of 1967-68 observed 
the following: — 

“As regards the controversial question of application of double 
standards between Indian and foreign films, the Committee 
are in agreement with the views of the Board of Film 
Censors that customs, traditions and culture of the Indian 
people being different from those of the people in the 
West, there is need for according a different treatment to 
foreign films coming up for censorship.” 

8.78 It will be recalled that the present position is that the law, 
i.e., the Cinematograph Act of 1952 does not, in terms, lay down any 
distinction between standards which must be observed in censoring 
foreign and Indian films. Section 5B which lays down the principles 
for guidance in certifying films virtually reproduces Article 19(2) of 
the Constitution. But Sub-section 2 of Section 5B empowers the 
Central Government to “issue such directions as it may think fit 
setting out the principles which usually guide the authority compe¬ 
tent to grant certificates under this Act in sanctioning films for 
public exhibition.” Under this authority directions have been issued 
by the Central Government and paragraph 2 of the General Princi¬ 
ple in the following terms: — 

“The standards of life, having regard to the standards of the 
country and the people to which the story relates shall 
not be so portrayed as to deprave the morality of the 
audience.” 



8.79 The censors have hitherto taken the view that the wording 
of the paragraph (2) quoted above indicates that there is justification 
for applying different standards because regard must be paid to “the 
standards of the country and the people to which the story relates.” 
Therefore, even having regard to the morality of the audience, diffe¬ 
rent standards were applied to the two types of films. Also the 
censors appear to have felt that essentially the audience of an Indian 
film differs substantially from the audience which sees a foreign 
film. Foreign films which are mostly in the English language are 
usually seen by urban audiences, and even among urban communi¬ 
ties not many Indians can follow the story in an English film. Thus, 
whereas a good Indian film will run in a cinema house for several 
weeks and even months, a good foreign film will exhaust its box- 
office appeal within a few days, though there have, no doubt, been 
rare exceptions, like My Fair Lady, and The Sound of Music. 


8.80 An important consideration is that a work of art must be 
judged as a wholle. This is one of the principles laid down by the 
Supreme Court in Ranjit’s case. In evaluating a film in this manner, 
regard will have to be paid to the entire content of the film, the 
atmosphere created, the region portrayed and the customs and 
manners of the country of origin. In this view of the matter, it will 
not be difficult to deal with the question of censoring foreign films. 

8.81 There will inevitably be some shots and sequences which in 
isolation, or in an Indian picture will raise protests and be objected 
to as constituting a distorted or misleading interpretation of our 
habits and customs, but in the context of the foreign film and the 
society it depicts, the shots and sequences will be regarded natural 
and unobjectionable. A passionate kiss or a close embrace between 
lovers or spouses is an obvious instance. At the same time there can 
be no objection to a kissing shot either in an Indian film or in a 
foreign film as long as it is relevant to the story and does not reach 
the degree of libidmousness. The overall effect, the intention of the 
producer, the nature of the story, the country of origin and the effect 
on the type of audience viewing the film are all matters which must 
be simultaneously considered before deciding whether the particular 
shot or sequences should be passed or deleted. We have observed that 
in many countries producers are breaking away from the prudish 
attitudes of a few years ago and are making fresh experiments in 
exploiting hitherto unexpected human sentiments. Having regard to 
the boldness with which many foreign producers treat human pro¬ 
blems, it will be advisable to categorise films containing too frank 
and intense a discussion of human relationship as films deserving 
the ‘A’ certificate, instead of banning them completely. 

8.82 It seems to us, however, that there is another and far more 
cogent consideration which ought to be kept in view before deciding 
which foreign films should be allowed to be shown and which should 
be refused a certificate. The import policy in respect of feature films 
has been undergoing changes from time to time, guided primarily 
by economic considerations and recently by considerations of 
reciprocal commercial benefits. The present arrangement is that the 
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commercial import of films is allowed Under two specific agree¬ 
ments : — 

(1) Hollywood films and some. European films of which the 
Motion Pictures Exporters Association of America hold 
world rights are imported through the following eight 
affiliate companies: — 

(a) Allied Artists International Corporation. 

(b) Columbia Pictures Corporation. 

(c) Metro-Goldwyn Mayer International Inc. 

(d) Paramount International Films Inc. 

(e) Twentieth Century-Fox International Corp. 

(f) United Artists Corporation. 


(g) Universal International Films Inc. 

(h) Warner Brothers-Seven Arts International, a Division of 
Warner Bros.-Seven Arts Inc. 

(2) Soviet films are imported by the India based office of 
Sovexportfilms under a bilateral arrangement guarantee¬ 
ing the export of Indian films to USSR. 

8 83 In addition to this, the import of educational films is per¬ 
mitted through established importers. The applicants are required to 
produce satisfactory evidence to show that the films are educational 
in nature and are required for exhibition in schools and colleges and 
other educational institutions. Persons who are not established im¬ 
porters can also apply for the import of educational films when the 
films have been produced by well-known foreign producers. These 
licences are issued in consultation with the Ministry of Education. 

8.84 Finally, there is a certain amount of surreptitious import 
of foreign films into India by smugglers. The practice adopted is 
that films are received reel by reel or can by can. These are present¬ 
ed individually to the customs office and are released after payment 
of the usual penalty. The different reels are then put together and 
a complete film is presented for censorship and exhibition. It seems 
that there is no provision which bars an application for certification 
in respect of films smuggled in this manner because the payment of 
penalty regularises the import. 

8.85 We suggest no change with regard to the import of educa¬ 
tional films, and the system prevailing at present may continue. We 
are however, strongly of the view that the import of films by smuggl¬ 
ing in the manner indicated above, should be completely and cate¬ 
gorically stopped. The Censorship Board must firmly refuse to certify 
a film for public exhibition unless it has been imported in accordance 
with the rules governing the import of films. 

8 86 With regard to the import of the main body of feature films, 
we suggest a complete change of attitude which is at present com¬ 
merce and politics-oriented, to an attitude which should be condi¬ 
tioned by considerations of cultural, aesthetic and artistic values 
only We have to conserve our foreign exchange. In all other field of 
activity we permit the import of only those commodities which are 
absolutely essential. We have placed an embargo on all types of 
luxuries both because we cannot afford the import of these articles 
and because we are anxious to encourage their manufacture m our 
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own country. We feel that th'e same rule should be applied to films. 
Let only those foreign films be allowed to be displayed, which have 
outstanding cultural, social, scientific, aesthetic or eductional values. 
If they are no more than cheap and erotic entertainment, they should 
be banned on the ground that we have enough of these commodities 
manufactured in our own country and there is no need to import 
them from foreign countries. We are convinced that it was a com¬ 
plete waste of foreign exchange to import the whole series of ‘Night 
Life’ films and many other films which have no real cultural or 
aesthetic value. The question might well be raised. How are norms 
of aesthetic and cultural standards to be determined. But we have 
discussed this matter sufficiently in this Report, and we trust that the 
competence and the good sense of the censors can deal with it in an 
adequate and satisfactory manner. 

8.87 Under the present practice, the Indian branches of the 
American companies received a complete list of the annual produc¬ 
tion of their respective parent companies. The general managers in 
India make ad hoc decisions to select films which they wish to im¬ 
port. Generally speaking, the total produce of a particular company 
finds entry into the Indian markets. In many cases, there is no cause 
for complaint on the ground of censorship. The Indian branches of 
the American Companies agree to carry out the deletions indicated 
by the censors. There has hardly been a case when they refused to 
make the required changes. We also learn that some of the importers 
voluntarily make deletions before submitting films for censorship, 
because they have a general notion of the attitude which our censors 
take with regard to certain types of shots and sequences. There is, 
however, no doubt that a very large number of foreign films which 
are imported and exhibited have no aesthetic or artistic qualities. 
They constitute entertainment of a very common and some times 
vulgar type. 

8.88 The present trade agreements will remain in force for some 
time yet, and it may not be possible to rescind, revise or alter them 
but we strongly suggest that these agreements must not on any 
account be renewed. In future the import policy of foreign films for 
exhibition in this country should be motivated only by considera¬ 
tions of the aesthetic, cultural or educational merit of the films. In 
making a selection of appropriate films, the authority concerned 
should seek the advice of the Board of Film Censors. But the advice 
so given will not be a guarantee that the films selected for import 
will be certified fit for public exhibition. This will be done only after 
the films have been examined by the Board and subjected to the 
usual rules and procedures of censorship before they are granted the 

• appropriate certificate—‘U’, ‘G’ or ‘A’. The point we wish to 
emphasise is that there should be strict screening of films before 
they are imported into the country. This will save a great deal of 
expense and inconvenience to everyone concerned and will also 
eliminate the strong and sometimes virulent criticism of foreign 
films. We have no doubt whatsoever that with the broad-based Board 
of Film Censors with whole-time censors, there will be no difficulty 
experienced in dealing with this matter adequately and promptly. 
We are convinced that a purely commerce- and politics-oriented 
policy of film imports is detrimental to the best interests of the 
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Country and the preservation of our cultural, artistic and aesthetic 
values. 

■8.89 We conclude this Chapter by making some observations 
regarding films suitable for viewing by young children. We are 
more particularly concerned with the growing teenagers and children 
between the ages of 10 to 15, because they are at a stage of mental 
and physical growth which makes them most receptive to outside 
impacts, and films especially leave a lasting impression on their 
mind. Children of this age group, while entering the state of puberty 
and adolescence, are emotionally unstable. They are mentally and 
physically restless. They want to seek new experiences, they dream 
of romance 1 , of adventure, of vaguely felt mysteries and have a wish 
tjc? r escape from the irksome monotony and discipline of school and 
home. They are inclined to be rebellious, for at this age they begin 
to discover themselves, and feel that they are self-contained indivi¬ 
duals, no longer tied to their mother’s apron strings, but separate 
entities, able and competent to take care of themselves. This blos¬ 
soming out of a new 1 confidence in their ability is a very wholesome 
development, but it also makes them very vulnerable to evil 
influences. It is precisely at this age that the “Pretty Poison” of un¬ 
bridled freedom, helped by unscrupulous exploiters of youth can do 
incalculable harm. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that a 
close watch, not stifling but sympathetic, should be kept over them. 
It is this overpowering consideration which has compelled us to 
make the bold and unprecedented suggestion that children under the 
age of 16 should not be allowed to go alone to see even ‘G’ certificate 
films, and should not be permitted at all to see ‘A’ certificate films. 
They can, however, see “U” certificate films alone or in the company 
of adults. We shall here endeavour to indicate briefly our views on 
the content of “G”, “U” and “A” category of films. It must, however, 
be clearly understood that our observations are not intefided to be 
exhaustive and merely state broadly the types of films which we feel 
should fall in the various categories. 

8.90 “U” category will include films which are predominantly 
educational, scientific or cultural, and films which are made especially 
£<?r children. These will also be films in which a story dealing with 
any subject is narrated in a straightforward, honest manner, as long 
as shots which lay undue stress on sex, crime and violence do not form 
part of the narrative. Instances of such films are: Jyoti Jale, Manjhli 
Didi, Upkar , The Heart is a Lonely Hunter, The Sound of Music, 
Ashirvad etc. 


8.91 We have at various places in this Report dealt with this 
matter and in the light of what we have said we feel sure that the 
Censors will experience no difficulty in deciding whether a certain 
film can be awarded the “U” certificate. 


8.92 The “G” certificate films will deal with the subject matter 
in a more frank and liberal manner. In these films matters relating 
to social problems, love between members of the opposite sexes, 
crime and adventure stories may be depicted. There will, however, 
be no excessive stress on sex, crime and violence. Detailed methods 
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of crime will not be expected in a film seeking a “G” certificate. The 
exhibition of cruelty or violence will disentitle a film to the “G” 
certificate. Libidinous scenes, intended to arouse sexual feelings and 
an appeal to prurience, will disentitle a film from a “U” certificate. 
Instances of “G” films are: Do Kaliyan, Hamlet produced by a Rus¬ 
sian producer, Far from the Madding Crowd, Guru, Saraswati 
Chandra, etc. 

8.93 Finally, in “A” certificate films a still greater liberty will 
be permitted, and all themes and subjects may be discussed without 
inhibition as long as the reasonable restriction clause of Article 19 
is complied with. Since children will not be permitted to see these 
films at all, and since the adult mind develops the defensive mecha¬ 
nism of discount for the unreal story depicted on the screen, much 
greater freedom in the choice of the subject and the manner in which 
it is dealt with, may be allowed. Some instances of films which ought 
to have been given the “A” certificate are: Farz, Spy in Rome , 
Shagird, Brahmachari, Man ka Meet, Sunghursh, Mere Hazoor, etc. 

8.94 The Committee considered the question of subjecting 
posters, handbills, still photographs and other publicity material 
to censorship, but came to the conclusion that it is not possible to 
control material which is so widespread and so elusive. We feel that 
this is a matter whfch the local authorities can competently deal 
with. There is, no doubt, necessity for some kind of check on publi¬ 
city material, because posters and advertisements often grossly 
exaggerate the erotic or violent emphasis in the film. We have 
observed that a good deal of the criticism of the films is prompted 
by these advertisements and we have heard a film being condemned 
by a witness who had not seen it but whose opinion was formed by 
the advertising material which he had seen displayed on hoardings 
and newspapers. 

• 

8.95 We need scarcely say that the policy of liberalisation with¬ 
in the provisions of the Constitution and the scheme of classification 
of films, which we have recommended in this Chapter, will be 
applied in equal measure to feature films, documentary films and 
indeed all types of films produced or exhibited in this country. 



Chapter Nine 

IMPROVING FILM CONTENT 

9.1 In this Chapter we propose to set out a number of suggestions 
aimed at improving the aesthetic and artistic quality of Indian films. 
This is a problem which is not easy of solution, because Govern¬ 
mental action and legal enactments, though helpful in reducing 
criminal or evil tendencies, often prove ineffective in promoting 
measures of reform. Just as a writer cannot be induced to write 
better by threatening him with censorship of works of poor quality, 
iilm makers will not start making good films, when the Censors tell 
them to do so. Paragraph 4 of the Terms of Reference of this Com¬ 
mittee, however, envisages the possibility of bringing about an 
improvement in film content by making available an atmosphere 
conducive to artistic and cultural development. The paragraph reads 
a6 follows: — 

“To recommend, on the basis of the above studies, measures 
for improvement in the existing censorship laws, machi¬ 
nery and procedures with a view to 

(a) enabling the Indian film to develop into an effective 
creative medium keeping in tune with the contemporary 
trends in social conduct and practices and responsive to 
the emotional and intellectual needs of the people. 

(b) promoting between the film industry and the regulatory 
organisation a close understanding, which would be con¬ 
ducive to the production/exhibition of films of artistic 
excellence, high entertainment value and accepted moral 
standards. 

(c) preventing the production/exhibition of films which 
offend against public taste. 

9.2 The urgent desirability of improving the content of Indian 
films and their artistic and aesthetic standards has been frequently 
referred to in the course of this Report. What we say in this Chapter 
is largely a resume cf individual observations made at various places. 
We have drawn attention to the importance of regarding the entire 
question of taste, vulgarity, eroticism and creative experimentation 
with an adult and balanced mind, free from a stultifying obsession 
with fake morality. Pornography, eroticism and sex are part of 
human life. Once this basic fact is accepted, a reasonable attitude 
towards the whole subject of artistic freedom and obscenity is 
possible. Undue suppression of sex themes by law has the same 
effect on the minds of the people as unwholesome confinement of 
filth and dirt in their bodies. The only way to deal with the problem 
is to permit a large measure of freedom to the adults, the measure 
being determined by the test whether the art form or the theme and 
its manner of communication proceed from an honest impulse to 
provide wholesome entertainment and stimulate the aesthetic 
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imagination of the viewers. Our special concern should be with the 
protection of children and adolescents whose minds are impression¬ 
able and vulnerable to corrupting influences. The young may suffer 
incalculable harm by exposure to films which, though not obscene 
by adult standards, as defined by law, are yet suggestive of the un¬ 
usual, and are unduly exciting in the matter of sex. The least that 
such films will do is to stimulate unhealthy precociousness. The 
viewing of such films takes the mind away from the mental and 
physical discipline so essential to the growing child. 

. . i 

But even if a large measure of freedom is permitted in the pro¬ 
duction of entertainment for the adult, the State can, in a number 
of ways, help and stimulate the imaginative artist and improve pub¬ 
lic taste. 

9.3 There is a great deal of myopic talk about our culture, tradi¬ 
tion and high ideals. In India, as all over the world, literature, art 
and drama have, and always have had, their erotic passages and libi¬ 
dinous content. These are saleable commodities which are in demand 
by even grown-ups and middle-aged people who have not learnt to 
improve their taste or to occupy their minds with aesthetic and 
artistic excellence. In the history of the world there have been 
waves of erotic and pornographic movements which have swelled and 
then subsided. We have already mentioned the freedom bordering 
almost on licence which prevailed in the days of ancient Egypt, 
Greece and Rome. The literature of those days was not without its' 
pornographic and obscene passages. With the advent and spread of 
Christianity, a ban began to be imposed on these matters, because 
one of the tenets of the Catholic creed was that sexual intercourse was 
permissible -only for the purpose of procreation, and that it was sin¬ 
ful to indulge in the act of love for any other purpose. This teaching 
led to the suppression of pornography and eroticism. Fanatical prea¬ 
chers like Savonorola thundered against the wickedness of people and 
their sinful ways, at a time when the Renaissance was bringing back 
the classical glories of ancient Rome and Greece. Nevertheless the 
movement towards greater liberty in art forms and the mode of 
expressing artistic and aesthetic ideas continued. Nudity, erotic 
themes and the uninhibited discussion of sex became part of Euro¬ 
pean culture. The wave of freedom began to subside with the advent 
of Protestantism, when again there was an unwholesome suppres¬ 
sion of these subjects in Europe. The Reformation brought back a 
period of freedom and playwrights like Congrieve and Wycherley 
saw their plays produced on the London stage. There was no censor¬ 
ship at all in matters relating to sex, and the first censorship which 
Walpole thought fit to impose was in respect of political utterances 
only. With the Victorian age, the wave of freedom subsided again 
and we had a hundred years of prudery, inhibition and suppression. 
After World War I. again the wave of freedom and liberty in matters 
relating to sex began to rise and has been swelling continuously. 

9.4 These changes, however, need not frighten us. In some coun¬ 
tries, we have already seen the birth of a revulsion against such 
unbridled licence. In Denmark, for instance, the complete removal 
of censorship in the matter of literature merely resulted ,in the rejec¬ 
tion of such books. Book-sellers who had hoped to make large profits 
by the sale of the newly permitted books incurred heavy losses 
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because only a small number of middle-aged persons were willing 
to buy pornographic literature. It is, therefore, essential to maintain 
a sane and liberal attitude towards these matters. An intelligent and 
careful watch is, however, necessary. In a welfare State like ours, 
it is the duty of the Government to keep* such a watch, neither un¬ 
duly curbing the right of free expression nor permitting the abuse 
of this right by an unrestrained adventure in licentiousness. We can¬ 
not permit our artistic activities to reduce the society into a jungle 
where indiscipline and lawlessness prevail to such an extent as to 
amount to a destructive activity which harms the adults and irrepa¬ 
rably damages the mind of the growing child. It must be remembered, 
however, that taste- is a matter which cannot be imposed. It must 
be developed by educating the people. If you place the good and the 
bad before an intelligent person, he will choose the good in a large 
majority of cases. Better education, providing literature and films of 
aesthetic excellence will inevitably result in cultivating good public 
taste. 

9.5 We have already drawn attention to the fact that the present 
film industry is a money-making and commercial undertaking. Pro¬ 
ducers will produce only films that sell and sell easily to the largest 
number of persons. The masses prefer to entertain themselves with 
literature and art of low taste because these are easy to assimilate; 
they do not make excessive demands on the thinking faculty and 
do not put the reader or the viewer to the painful task of discrimina¬ 
tion. The discriminating person knows that a work of aesthetic and 
artistic excellence gives greater pleasure, but such persons are in a 
minority. The makers of films claim the right to pursue their business 
as long as they keep within the law. They continue to produce films 
which appeal to the low taste of the masses taking care only that 
what they produce is not obscene or immoral within the meaning 
of the law. For this reason, we have suggested the classification of 
films into three categories. This will operate as an indirect dis¬ 
couragement to the production of films containing an appeal to the 
prurient. Witnesses were almost unanimous in saying that a film 
certified fit for exhibition to adults only will fail at the box-office, 
because in this country, film-goers like to take their children with 
them, and if the film is certified fit for adults only, persons under 
the age of 18 cannot be permitted to see it and the film will not pay 
its way. An intelligent and courageous attitude towards classification 
of films will ensure that films in bad taste are not produced. Films 
like Farz, Man Ka Meet, Spy in Rome, An Evening in Paris, Mere 
Hazaor, will not be certified fit for universal exhibition. And if one 
or two films of this type are denied the “fit for universal exhibition” 
certificate, producers will cease to make any more films of this kind. 
For this reason, we are strongly advocating the classification of 
films into three categories: (1) ‘U* films which are fit for exhibition 
to all persons, including children, whether they go to the cinema 
accompanied or unaccompanied by adults; (2) ‘G’ certificate films 
which may be viewed by all persons, including children under the 
age of 16, provided they are accompanied by their guardians or 
parents; and (3) ‘A’ films suitable for adults only. These films, 
children under the age of 16 will not be allowed to see even though 
they are accompanied by their parents or guardians. Children 
between the ages of 16 and 18 may go to see these films, if they are 
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accompanied by their parents or guardians. We feel this measure 
will go a long way to improve the artistic and aesthetic excellence 
of films and discourage the production of films which are vulgar 
and in bad taste. There is nothing outrageous in this suggestion 
because in many countries, children under the age of 14 are not 
allowed to go to the public cinema at all. 

9.6 Another measure which we advocate is the entire change in 
import policy with regard to foreign films. 

We have discussed this matter in a previous Chapiter and here 
merely repeat that the selection of films must be based not on com¬ 
mercial or political grounds but solely on aesthetic and cultural 
grounds. The manner in which this can be done has already been 
described in Chapter VIII. 

9.7 Another measure to which we have also drawn attention in 
a previous Chapter is the award of an outstanding merit certificate 
to films which have a high aesthetic or cultural quality. To encour¬ 
age the production of these films, the producers will be entitled to 
apply for exemption of Entertainment Tax in respect of such films. 
We suggest that the Film Council may be vested with the power 
to sanction the refund of the certification fee in part or in whole in 
respect of such films. The outstanding merit certificate will be 
awarded sparingly and only where the film is truly excellent in all 
respects. We feel that the President’s Awards are not sufficiently 
attractive, although they do help the production of better quality 
films. Also we feel that the selection of films chosen for the Presi¬ 
dent’s Award is not always judicious or wise. There has been much 
criticism of the manner in which the winners of these awards are 
selected. We propose that the advice of the Board of Film Censors 
should be invariably sought by the Committee appointed to judge 
the various entries and choose the winners. In the same way, the 
Board should be consulted while choosing Indian entries for inter¬ 
national film festivals. The Board may appoint a panel to tender 
this advice. 

9.8 It is relevant in this connection to draw attention to a 
recent scheme of the Government of Mysore to encourage the mak¬ 
ing of good Kannada films. According to this scheme a subsidy 
of Rs. 50,000 for every feature film of not less than 3,000 metres, 
is given to the producer of any film which is produced entirely 
within the State of Mysore. Also a prize of Rs. 50,000 together with 
a gold medal is awarded every year to the best Kannada film. This 
measure is designed to encourage the film industry in Mysore State 
and improve the quality of Kannada films. 

9.9 Similarly the Andhra Government is taking steps to remove 
the financial difficulties of the film industry in the State. The State 
Government has decided to start a fund of rupees one crore for 
providing financial assistance. A provision is being made for 
allotting Rs. 25 lakhs during the year 1969-70, and a similar provision 
will be made annually over the next three years. 

9.10 The manner in which finances are raised by the film 
industry is chaotic, and is to a large extent responsible for the high 
cost of production, the lack of integrity in the production of films 
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and the consequent low quality of our films. What happens is that 
someone who has made a few lakhs of rupees by illicit gains de¬ 
cides to speculate by producing a film. He is drawn towards the 
industry by the somewhat false glamour of the film stars, the popu¬ 
larity of some films and a general feeling that film life is interesting 
and exciting. Money runs short and loans are taken from unscru¬ 
pulous money lenders who demand high rates of interest. The future 
of the film is mortgaged. Distributors and exhibitors have their 
own demands, and so the cost of production increases out of all’ 
proportions to the quality of the film or the real expenses which 
should be incurred, if production were undertaken on a strictly 
economic and commercial basis. We feel that something must, be 
done to set matters right, and either the industry or the Govemfnent 
should give serious consideration to this matter. While we are on 
this topic we may mention that a great deal of criticism has been 
directed against the functioning of the Film Finance Corporation. 
The Committee feels that the time has come to make an assessment 
of the working of this Corporation with a view ‘to determining 
whether the aims and objects for which it was set up have, in fact, 
been achieved. 

9.11 At the same time it is necessary to encourage research in 
film ,making and film ideas. For this purpose, financial facilities 
must be afforded by the Government, either through the Film 
Finance Corporation or through .some other body, e.g., the Film 
Council, If the Film Finance Corporation or the other body concerned 
is satisfied upon making due enquiries that the applicant producer 
is,.competent and able to produce an aesthetically good film, and he 
is, a man pf integrity, he should be given a free hand and provided 
financial aid to make his film. The Committee feels that in the matter 
ot (research , and experimentation, the aspect of profit should not be 
emphasised. Many good films will not prove box office successes 
but they will have paved the way for new methods, new techniques, 
ngw- ideas and new ways of presenting a theme through the medium 
of the film; and that is a worthwhile endeavour. 

9.12 Another measure which we have suggested is a higher 
censorship fee in respect of inordinately long films. We feel this will 
gp'some, little way'towards discouraging very long films and, there¬ 
fore, empliifsisyTg the importance of producing good quality film's. 
It will also help to save foreign exchange which is being used for 
the purchase of importing raw film. 

9.13 It will be. desirable for the Board of Film Censors to make 
themselves available to the film industry for consultation and advice 
at all times. With a broad-based and responsible Board of Censors 
which we. have postulated, it will be possible to, advise me film 
industry on. the jprpduction of good films. A great deal" pan be none 
by such .consultation and adyice. It wiU.be remembered that in 
Russia su,cli consultation and cpntrol obtain at several stages of 
the film production, and this has not stifled the film industry in 
Russia. It has, on the contrary, helped to improve the quality of 
production. It is important to have a large number of, smaller cinema 
houses which are free from the ravenous control of film distributors. 
These cinema houses should be controlled i by the Government and 
L/S32MofI*B—U 
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made available to the film producers. No selective preference will 
be necessary in letting out these cinema houses, because the glossy 
films intended for consumption by the masses will gravitate towards 
the larger commercial cinema houses, whereas the small-budget 
films will be attracted towards these cinema houses. The building 
of such cinema houses will increase the competition among film 
producers and will give a fillip to the production of better-quality, 
low-budget films. A truly creative artist who is not possessed of 
the large resources available to the commercial film makers will, 
at last, have a chance of experimenting and projecting his ideas 
upon the public. There should be greater liberality in allowing the 
PE certificate for the predominantly educational films produced by 
big business houses which mention their names only in the credits 
portion of the film and which do not blatantly advertise their goods. 
Such films should not be disqualified on the ground that they cons¬ 
titute advertising material. 

Film Societies 

9.14 The encouragement of film societies is another measure 
which will go a long way to cultivate appreciation among the people 
and improve their taste. It is sometimes said that the prurient and 
the curious become members of film societies merely in order to 
be able to see uncensored versions of some modern erotic films. 
This criticism, however, is unjust, because by far the greater number 
of films shown to the film societies are free from the taint of excessive 
sexuality. These are chosen by the President of the Federation of 
Film Societies for their aesthetic and artistic content. We feel, 
nevertheless, that, with the film society audiences increasing in 
number and becoming more broad-based, it is necessary to provide 
a link between the Censorship Board and the societies. The selection 
of all films shown to the various societies will, in future, be made 
in consultation with the Chairman of the Board of Censors who may 
be assisted by two other members of the Board. The exemption 
from censorship will be given by the Board instead of by the 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting as at present, and the 
film will be shown without any deletions. No fees will be charged 
for this service. We need not be afraid of the societies abusing this 
privilege, for the Board of Censors will have knowledge of what 
films are being shown to the societies and any tendency on the part 
of the societies to become esoteric coteries of sex and pornography 
can be immediately curbed. 

9.15 We feel that the measures we have suggested will go a 
long way toward improving the artistic and aesthetic excellence 
of films and in discouraging films with vulgar and unnecessarily 
erotic content. It must, however, be remembered that a too rigid 
attitude will not help, and the public taste must be developed by 
education and by providing sufficiently large quantities of aesthetic 
and culturally excellent films. The public at large can ultimately 
be relied upon to reject anything that is in really bad taste or is 
vulgar beyond measure. 

9.16 We conclude this Chapter by saying that if the measures 
which we have suggested do not result in a substantial improvement 
in the quality of Indian films, and if the producers and other persons 
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concerned with the production of films continue commercially to ex¬ 
ploit this valuable and important medium of communication, entertain¬ 
ment and education, the Government may have to give serious con¬ 
sideration to the question of imposing social controls on the film 
industry. We do not say this by way of uttering a threat, but because 
we feel that the urgent need for reform in this industry may well 
justify drastic methods. The matter is of national importance and 
deeply concerns our growing children, adolescents and the masses 
who are prone to be unduly affected by the baser emotions and 
whose mental development is impeded by the spread of vulgarity, 
depravity and excessive titillation of the senses. 

9.17 We sincerely hope that the need for imposing any kind of 
controls on the film industry will not arise and that the responsible 
and liberal-minded Board of Film Censors, which we have recom¬ 
mended, will be competent to deal with any abuse of the right of 
freedom of expression by the film industry. We have, however, 
made mention of this circumstance to cover a possible case of film 
Censors finding themselves powerless because of the provisions of 
the Constitution which do not contemplate the imposition of res¬ 
trictions except in certain cases fully discussed in the course of 
Chapter Eight. 



Chapter Ten 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 
Chapter II—History and Present Position 

Before 1918, the censorship was haphazard and voluntary. The 
Cinematograph Act was passed in 1918. This was concerned both 
with the licensing of cinema houses and the certifying of films 
declared suitable for public exhibition. 

2. In 1920, Boards of Film Censors were set up at Bombay, 
Calcutta and Madras. The Boards drew up General Principles for 
the guidance of Inspectors of Films based on the rules of censorship 
drawn up by the British Board of Film Censors. The lists of objec¬ 
tionable subjects was borrowed from the 43 rules formulated by 
T. P. O’Connor, the second President of the British Board of Film 
Censors. The whole aim of censorship in those days was to prevent 
the Indians from seeing a derogatory image of western life. The 
idea of a Central Board of Film Censors for the whole of India was 
also mooted at that time, but was dropped on the ground of postal 
delays in transmitting film prints. Censorship by the industry itself 
or a whole-time Board with whole-time paid Chairman was also 
suggested. Neither of the suggestions was accepted at that time. 

3. In, 1927, Rangachariar Committee was appointed to investi¬ 
gate into the whole question of film censorship. The Committee 
made various suggestions, including the setting up of a Central 
Board of Censorship. But it was not found possible to implement 
the recommendations of this Committee for some years 

4. At the end of 1948, the Governments of Bombay and Madras 
published a Production Code comprising a set of suggestions for the 
guidance of producers. The producers did not reject it altogether, 
but the Code was not adopted. 

5. In 1949, two Acts were passed amending the Cinematograph 
Act of 1918. One Act introduced two categories, ‘U’ and ‘A’, and the 
other made provision for the appointment of a single Central Board 
of Film Censors. In the meantime, the Report of the Patil Enquiry 
Committee on Films was also received. 

6. In 1952, the Cinematograph Act, repealing all previous en¬ 
actments on the subject was passed. Under the Act, Cinematograph 
(Censorship) Rules were framed in 1958. The present Central Board 
of Film Censors consisting of a Chairman as a whole-time officer 
and nine non-official members who work in an honorary capacity, 
has been set up under these Rules. Advisory Panels have also been 
constituted at Bombay, Calcutta and Madras. 

7. The General Principles arid the Application of General Prin¬ 
ciples which provide the guidelines to the Censors contain large 
and detailed instructions regarding what types of films or sequences 
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in films must be considered objectionable. The procedure 1 for Certi¬ 
fying a film is that it is viewed in the first instance by an Examin¬ 
ing Committee consisting of the Regional Officer and three or four 
members of the Advisory Panel chosen by the Regional Officer. The 
Advisory Panels are appointed by the Government. Of the total 
number, two-thirds are to be appointed in consultation with the 
Board of Film Censors and one-third by the Government which 
virtually means the Minister in his discretion. There is a right of 
appeal against the views expressed by the Examining Committee 
and the Government has the ultimate power to decide the matter 
of certification in agreement with or against the views expressed 
by the Examining Committee or the Revising Committee. 

Chapter III — Film, Censorship in Other Countries 

In most countries, there is State censorship. In the United States 
of America, the United Kingdom and Japan, however, the censors 
are non-officials appointed by the film industry. In Belgium and 
Uraguay, there is no censorship of films at all. 

2. Censorship all over the world is tending to become increa¬ 
singly liberal, particularly in relation to erotic themes. At the same 
time, there is emphasis now on the protection of children and young 
adolescents from the harmful effects of films depicting excessively 
erotic scenes, violence, cruelty and crime. For their protection, in 
certain countries rules have been framed classifying .films into 
different categories. In some countries, children below a certain age 
are not allowed to go to the public cinemas at all and in others they 
are allowed only if they are accompanied by their parents or guar¬ 
dians. To see certain films, they are not allowed even if they are 
accompanied by parents. 

3. There is a growing tendency not to have detailed rules of 
censorship but to lay down briefly-worded general principles to 
promote greater flexibility in the matter of censorship, and to give 
wider discretion to censors in assessing films. 

Chapter IV—The Legal Aspects of Film Censorship 

Any law in regard to censorship must come within the ambit 
of clause (2) of Article 19 of the Constitution of India and any 
directions or rules made under the Act must satisfy the test of 
reasonableness, which will ultimately be decided by a Court of Law. 
Some of the items under “Application of General Principles which 
guide present day censorship are beyond the terms of this clause 
and can well be questioned in a Count of Law. To extend the scope 
of censorship to considerations of public taste and ban a film which 
does not fall within the ambit of this clause would not be legal. The 
most sensible and the most rational way of dealing with the ques* 
tion is to declare that no film must transgress the reasonable restric¬ 
tion clause of the Constitution and that the film must be judged 
as a whole. 

2 To give protection to young and immature minds from the 
harmful effect of the films produced with a view to exploiting the 
gullible and innocent youth in order to make money, there is ample 
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provision in the Constitution. The easiest and the most obvious 
measure is the classification of films into different categories, viz., 
suitable for children below a specified age, etc. Another measure 
which can be undertaken is the setting apart of special cinema- 
houses for children under the age of 13 and for young persons under 
the age of 18. But this is not feasible in India as conditions in India 
do not permit segregation of children and adults. 

Thus, the recommendations are: — 

I. Any law dealing with film censorship should merely state 
that films must not be repugnant to the constitutional 
provision stated in clause (2) of Article 19. There is no 
need to have a long catalogue of general principles or 
their application. 

II. Classification of films may be three-fold: — 

(i) ‘U’ Fit for Universal Exhibition, including children, 
of all ages. 

(ii) ‘G’ Fit for Universal Exhibition, but fit for children 
only if they are accompanied by adults. 

(iii) ‘A’ Fit for adult audiences only. 

Chapter V-rAudience Reaction 

No large scale study of audience reaction has been made in this 
country. In 1957, a pilot survey of audience reaction was conducted 
by the Central Board of Censors, assisted by the Tata Institute of 
Social Sciences. The area covered was Greater Bombay. At the re¬ 
quest of the present Committee, another sample study was made 
by the Indian Institute of Mass Communication. Neither of these 
studies, however, was extensive or deep enough to convey a correct 
assessment of audience reaction in this country. Since it is a human 
problem of universal application with only minor regional differ¬ 
ences, the. surveys and studies made in America and England should 
prove of considerable interest and instruction. 

2. The studies show that films have the greatest effect on young 
minds. The maturer mind can discount the unreality of the film, but 
the young mind cannot. Scenes of crime, violence and cruelty are 
prone to change the thinking and conduct of young children and 
adolescents. For example, when a young .child sees love without 
marriage on the screen performed by popular film stars, a measure of 
sympathy and approval for illicit emotions is aroused in him and 
he does not develop an aversion to adulterous or lascivious conduct. 
Crime films inspire delinquency. Many adolescents have been found 
to have been affected by films of this sort. Investigators believe 
that a great deal of liberty in sex matters claimed by the young 
min,ds to-day is due to the effect of films. 

3. In the same way, films affect the minds of the unsophisticated, 
uneducated and simple adults also. Even if the seeing of such films 
does not make delinquents of innocent young men, it does have 
a very violent and depraving effect upon their minds. The continual 
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viewing of such films makes them insensitive to cruelty and vio¬ 
lence, an,d they become prone to inflict violence on others. Above 
all, the young minds need protection from all types of highly emo¬ 
tional sequences, whether they be excessively erotic love scenes, 
scenes showing excessive or unusual cruelty or stories in which 
details of crimes are depicted in a way, which glamourises crime 
and the criminal. 

Chapter VI — Evideh.ee, Memoranda and Questionnaires 

There is almost universal criticism both of the film content and 
of the present mode of censorship. In this respect, the replies to the 
questionnaires are remarkably consistent with the conclusions 
derived from a detailed examination of the oral evidence tendered 
before the Committee and the numerous memoranda received by it. 

2. Film Content 

(i) Quality of Films —The poor quality of films has been attri¬ 
buted to the profit motive of the producer and to the star system). 
The film stars are blamed for demanding ‘black’ money, the pro¬ 
ducers for debasing the content of film and pandering to the lowest 
in human nature and the distributors for refusing to handle a film 
which has an aesthetic or artistic content, but no star cast. Films 
have been also criticised for the poor quality of the script and story 
used by the producers, for misrepresenting our ancient culture and 
for laying undue emphasis on sex and violence. They have been 
termed by some as mere cheap copies of foreign movies. Another 
criticism is that the Indian films are too long and far removed from 
reality. On the subjects of sex and obscenity in films the general opi¬ 
nion appears to be that though our attitudes have changed a great 
deal towards more liberality, there is a marked increase in excessive 
streiss on sex themes in films. 

(ii) Effect on Children —The replies showed that children are 
deeply affected by films dealing with crime, spying, violence and. 
war, and a change in their behaviour is noticeable after they have 
seen such films. It was suggested by a witness that children upto 
the age of 13 or 14 should be allowed to see only films which are 
entirely devoid of the themes of crime, sex and violence. A critic 
felt that the responsibility for children in regard to films should 
be placed squarely upon the shoulders of the parents. 

3. Film Censorship 

(i) Central Board of Film Censors —The Board is criticised for 
not being a board of censors at all because in a large number of 
cases the final decision is arrived at without any member of the 
Censorship Board having seen the film. The Board has been catego¬ 
rised as a parking place for Government officials who are due to 
move from one post to another but for whom suitable jobs cannot 
immediately be found. The members of the Advisory Panels have 
been criticised for being mostly ill-educated and for not taking 
sufficient interest in censorship. They work in an honorary capacity, 
and for each viewing they are paid a derisory amount of Rs. 10/- to 
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cover their expenses. This amount is insufficient even to cover con¬ 
veyance charges. The members of the Examining and Revising 
Committees and the Board, according to some, treat the matter very 
casually and are sensitive to criticism from outside. Another weak¬ 
ness is that the Censorship Board is not an independent body and its 
decisions are subject to the over-riding power of the Government. 
The Board has also been criticised for inconsistency in their various 
decisions. Madras censors have been described as more liberal than 
the Bombay censors. 

(ii) Chairman and Other Members of the Board —For the post 
of Chairman, the appointment of a person with considerable judicial 
experience, such as retired judge of a High Court or Supreme Court, 
has been favoured though some producers suggested that someone 
drawn from the film industry would be more suitable. It is desirable 
to have as members persons with discrimination, possessing know¬ 
ledge of Indian art, culture, traditions and, above all, persons with 
a liberal and modern outlook. 

(iii) Representation of Film Industry —The absence of any re¬ 
presentative of the film industry on the Advisoly Panels has been 
stated as a reason for the neglect of the interest of the industry: It 
has also been sugested by some persons that the producer or his 
representative should be allowed to be present at the preview of 
the film. 

(iv) Voluntary Censorship —The majority thought that State 
censorship was necessary in view of the present state of the .country’s 
development, and, self-regulation was not possible, but the Board 
should be a completely independent body. 

(v) Censorship Principles —The principles and their application 
have been criticised as being too explicit. If they are followed rigid¬ 
ly, not a single film, Indian or western, is likely to be certified for 
public exhibition. It has been suggested that censorship in India 
should be broadbased and the censors should only have a few basic 
rules as guidelines. 

(vi) Pre-censorship —Pre-censorship is not favoured by the res¬ 
pondents as the final shape of the film can be totally different in 
mood and manner from the original script. 

(vii) Double Standards —Opinions are divided as to the standards 
that should be applied in judging Indian and-foreign films. Produ- | 
cers feel that there is no justification for double standards while 
some witnesses contended that there is ample justification for evalu¬ 
ating foreign films on the basis of different standards. 

4. Exported Films —Disapproval has been expressed of films 
being exported to other countries without having been viewed by 
the censors, as this results in many films with dubious artistic or 
cultural subject matter being sent to other countries and thus pro¬ 
jecting a misleading and erroneous image of India. 

5. Imported Films —The consensus of opinion is that the import 
of films should be on a restrictive and selective basis. 



6. Corruption among Public Servants and Political Graft —It 
was suggested generally that the producers should be free to deal 
with these themes. 

7. ‘Predominantly Educational’ Certificate —It has been felt that 
exclusively educational films should not be denied a PE Certificate 
simply because the ‘credits’ contain the name of the commercial 
concern which sponsored or financed the making of the film. 

8. Certification Fee —It has been suggested that this fee should 
be allowed to be remitted in cash, postal orders or bank drafts as 
the present system is irksome and time consuming. 

Chapter VII—Forms of Censorship 

1. Forms 

Censorship may take the shape of a voluntary code of conduct 
drawn up and implemented by the film industry itself or it may 
be enforced by means of a State-imposed regulation, which may be 
entrusted to a Government department or to an independent statutory 
body. 

2. Voluntary Self-Regulation 

/ 

Voluntary self-regulation has obvious advantages. It eliminates 
protest against official curtailment of the right of freedom of speech 
and expression. Films which keep within the law and yet transgress 
the bounds of good taste can also be controlled. But the film indus¬ 
try in India, as testified by a large number of witnesses, is at present 
in a chaotic state. There are jealousies and rivalries between the 
various producers, studios, directors, etc. The industry is profit- 
oriented. To make money, some producers produce films with scenes 
bordering on obscenity. In dealing with sex or love, no regard is 
paid to artistic or aesthetic values. Then, there is the ‘star system’. 
Popular film stars are paid undisclosed and unaccounted for money. 
In the circumstances, voluntary censorship by the industry is wholly 
impracticable and impossible of achievement. 

3. State Control 

State control has the disadvantage that any regulation dealing 
with censorship must keep within the reasonable restriction clause 
of the Constitution. The present Board is not an independent body 
and suffers from lack of responsibility. This results in many delays 
and illogical decisions. Flirther, the decisions are likely to be set 
aside by the Government. 

4. An Independent Board 

An independent self-supporting Central Board of 20 fully paid 
members drawn from various regions and familiar with regional 
languages is, therefore, recommended. It will not suffer from any 
of: the defects of the other two systems enumerated above and will 
make for consistency and uniformity in censorship policy. 
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5. Chairman and Members of the Board 

The Chairman and Members should possess suitable educational 
qualifications and cultural background. The present system of en¬ 
trusting the preview of a film to a panel of honorary examiners 
should be done away with. The Chairman should have the status of 
a High Court Judge and his salary may be in the neighbourhood of 
Rs. 4,000 p.m. The salary of the remaining members of the Board 
should be approximately Rs, 3,000 p.m. 

6. Expenses of the Board 

The Board should be financially self-supporting. Its expenses 
should be met by increasing the previewing fees of films. A schedule 
for this purpose has been suggested at page 103 of this Report. 
The consequential burden on the industry will be negligible and 
the fees will represent a very small percentage of the total cost of 
the film. The industry will also benefit in the shape of prestige, 
respect and status, and earn for its members monetary dividends. 
The production of inordinately long films will be discouraged and 
a saving in foreign exchange expended on the import of raw films 
effected. 

7. Headquarters of the Central Board 

It has been recommended that headquarters of the Board should 
be located either at Bangalore, Hyderabad or at Nagpur. These 
places are near enough to the main film industry centres and far 
enough to be impervious to constant influences of the industry. 

• 8. Preview of Films 

Each film should be seen by not less than three Censors. In 
exceptional cases, they may associate with their advisers to give 
their views on local customs, linguistic ambiguities or questions of 
good taste, etc. The list of such persons should be drawn up by the 
Central Board itself. They may be paid an honorarium of Rs. 100/- 
for previewing a film. If there is difference of opinion between the 
censors viewing a film, the matter must be referred to the entire 
Board of Censors, the quorum for such previewing being seven. 

9. Protection of Children 

To save the young and impressionable children and potential 
delinquents from the baneful effect of certain films, the Censors 
should be strict and forthright in the matter of classification. If the 
producer insists on a “U” certificate, the entire dance and song 
sequence which is vulgar should be deleted and not merely a few 
feet from it. 

10. Outstanding Merit Certificate 

To give a fillip to the production of better films, it is recommend¬ 
ed that films which have outstanding artistic, aesthetic, cultural or 
educational merit should be awarded the “Outstanding Merit Certi¬ 
ficate”. 
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11. Modern Viewing Theatre 

It is also recommended that a modern viewing theatre with 
adequate technical facilities and other literature dealing -with film 
censorship question and other relevant matters must form part of 
the film censorship complex. This will lead to a better appreciation 
of the impact which films make on the society. 

Chapter VIII—Principles of Censorship 

1. Need for Censorship and Constitutional Validity 

A film makes its impact by simultaneously arousing the visual 
and aural senses. The written word is understood by only a small 
fraction of the people, the spoken word reaches even fewer persons,. 
but the film contains a complete and immediate appeal for everyone. 
And, if post publication penal action against objectionable films is 
to be taken, the remedy may be too long delayed, for before the 
producer can be punished and the film withdrawn, it will already 
have done a great deal of irreparable damage. Therefore, in the case 
of films, censorship or pre-publication control can be deemed to be 
a reasonable restriction on the right of freedom of expression. 

2. Nature and Extent of Restriction 

No rules framed by the Censor Board which go beyond the pro¬ 
visions of the Constitution can be legal. Censorship, therefore, must 
be within the terms of the Constitution, i.e., it must comply with 
the requirements of Clause 2 of Article 19. Freedom of expression 
is a fundamental right of the Indian citizen and the film artist has 
the right to express his ideas and communicate them as long as in 
doing so he does not transgress any law of the land.. 

3. Guidelines instead of the Code 

It is important not to have a code drawn up by the Government 
under its rule-making authority, for such a code assume the rigidity 
of a legal enactment, and does not permit the exercise of discretion. 
Therefore, the Censors should themselves draw up the necessary 
guidelines. This will result in flexibility and the Censors will have 
ample discretion in the matter of certification of films. 

4. Imposition of Reasonable Restriction 

The various matters with regard to which the Constitution 
permits the imposition of reasonable restriction are these: — 

(a.) Sovereignty and Integrity of India —It is permissible to 
enact a law making it an offence to produce a film in which 
the sovereignty and integrity of India is attacked and to 
frame a regulation banning the exhibition of such a film. 
So, a film which advocates or argues a case for the ceding 
of any part of India or alleges that any part of the terri¬ 
tory of India falling within the definition set out in 
Article (1) of the Constitution, is foreign territory or is 
not part of India may not be certified for public exhibi¬ 
tion. 
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(b) The Security of the State —A matter which jeopardises or 
endangers the security of the State may be banned. The 
Board of Censors should, however, bear in mind the rulings 
of the Supreme Court and cf the various High Courts. 
When an individual character in a film is shown represent¬ 
ing a class or group and the film, by this device, aims at the 
inculcation of hatred against the entire group, it should 
be banned. But if no such inference of generalisation can 
be drawn, and it is clear from the film that it is only a 
particular individual who is being held up to ridicule, 
the shot should not be considered objectionable. 

(c) Friendly Relations with Foreign States —Whenever any 
, question of a film being declared objectionable or offen¬ 
sive to a foreign country arises, the film should be viewed 
by the Chairman of the Board of Censors and as many of 
the Censors as possible. The protest, if any, should be 
made through the Ministry of External Affairs and the 
matter should be discussed by an official of that Ministry 
with the Chairman of the Board of Censors. The ultimate 
decision must rest with the Board of Film Censors. The 
Government have, however, powers under the Constitu¬ 
tion to deal with an extraordinary case concerning the 
sovereignty and integrity of India or affecting friendly 
relations with foreign States. 

(d) Public Order —Incitement to act illegally and violently 
may be direct or indirect. Some films produced in foreign 
countries depicting detailed scenes of violence may be 
construed as indirect incitement. Methods of crime bru¬ 
talise the mind by making it insensitive to pain and 
cruelty. Films should not be used for propagating anti¬ 
democratic and anti-social doctrines, nor for dissemina¬ 
ting any kind of propaganda, political, social, regional, 
communal or religious which would make the film some¬ 
thing that threatens public crder. Reasonable freedom 
should be given to socially significant films. Depicting the 
character of a corrupt official may not be objected to as 
long as it does not transgress the law of libel and does 
not incite public crder. 

(e) Decency and Morality —The principles laid down by the 
Supreme Court in regard to indecency and immorality 
reproduced at pages 118 and 119 of this Report must be 
carefully studied and applied by the Board of Censors. 
Films which do not fall within the mischief of these prin¬ 
ciples but may be considered in bad taste and unsuitable 
for young people can be easily rendered innocuous by the 
device of classification. At the same time, a film must be 
taken as a whole, evaluated as a single integrated work 
of art or entertainment. If in telling the story, it is logical, 
relevant or necessary to depict a passionate kiss or a nude 
human figure, there should be no question of excluding 
the shot, provided the theme is handled with delicacy and 
feeling, aiming at aesthetic expression and avoiding all 
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suggestion of unnecessary prurience or lasciviousness. This 
will give greater scope to the serious-minded and sensitive 
creator of aesthetic films. The Censors should reject an 
entire film, which ip its totality, is considered unwhole¬ 
some because of many vulgar and obscene shots in it. 

(f) Contempt of Court —A scene casting aspersions on the 
integrity, impartiality and ability of the judges will be 
liable to be banned or deleted on this ground. Criticism 
of a judicial decision by attributing base motives to the 
judge will also bring the film within the mischief of this 
clause. 

(g) Defamation —Films containing matter defamatory of a 
national hero such as Mahatma Gandhi or Jawaharlal 
Nehru should be banned or the defamatory reference 
deleted. At the same time, it is unwise to develop a kind 
of hypersensitivity to even a humorous remark aimed at 
raising a laugh in reference to well-known public figures. 

(ht) Incitement to an Offence —Incitment itself is punishable, 
whether it does or does not lead to the commission of the 
offence. A film containing a sequence which openly incites 
the audience to commit an offence should most certain¬ 
ly not be certified for public exhibition. Gruesome depic¬ 
tion of violence may be held to amount to incitement to 
commit an offence. The close association of erotic pleasure 
with the brutal infliction of pain in a film may indirectly 
incite an ordinary reasonable young man or woman to 
seek the sort of erotic experience displayed in the film. 
Cruelty and the infliction of pain, move the viewers to 
perform similar acts. Therefore, any film in which violence 
is shown as a source of pleasure, erotic or otherwise, should 
be considered objectionable on the ground that it amounts 
to an incitement to commit an offence. 

5. Scrutiny and Censorship of Films Exported out of India 

To discourage, and if possible, eliminate a distorted image of 
our social, political and cultural life being presented to other coun¬ 
tries through exported films, only films approved by the Censors 
and granted a certificate for exhibition abroad should be exported: — 

(i) Newsreels and documentaries produced by accredited "film 
producers, newsreel cameramen, or television teams may 
be sent out of the country without a certificate from the 
Board of Censors as at present. 

(ii) Feature films produced by' Indian producers should be 
censored and certified before they are allowed to be ex¬ 
ported and exhibited abroad. 

(iii) Films produced 1 by foreign producers should be subject to 
the scrutiny cf the final shooting script as at present. 

6. Double Standard of Censorship with regard to Films of Indian 
and Foreign Manufacture 

The overall effect,; the intention of the producer, the'nature of the 
story, the country of origin and the effect on the type of audience 
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viewing the film are all matters which must be simultaneously con¬ 
sidered before deciding whether a particular shot or sequence in a 
foreign film should be passed or deleted. Having regard to the boldness 
with which many foreign producers treat human problems, it will be 
advisable to categorise films containing too frank and intense a dis¬ 
cussion of human relationship as films deserving the ‘A’ certificate 
instead of banning them completely. 

7. Import of Foreign Films 

The following course has been recommended— 

(i) Import of educational films through established importers 
may continue as at present. 

(ii) Import of films by smuggling should be stopped altogether 
by the Censor Board’s refusal to grant such films a certifi¬ 
cate. 

(iii) Like luxury gocds, import of feature films should also be 
allowed to be made on a ‘selective’ basis. Let only those 
foreign films be allowed to be displayed which have out¬ 
standing cultural, social, scientific, aesthetic or educational 
value. Films having cheap and erotic entertainment should 
be banned. 

(iv) Present trade agreements with foreign countries in re¬ 
gard to films may be allowed to run their life. But after¬ 
wards, all import of feature films must be processed under 
the advice of the Board of Censors. 

8. Protection of Children- -Children and impressionable young 
boys and girls form a special class. Children between 10 and 15 are 
most vulnerable to evil influences. They must be protected from all 
evil and depraving impacts. The censorship applicable to films which 
the children may be prevented from seeing will be more extensive 
and wider in scope than the code for adults because a restriction 
which may well be deemed unreasonable when applied to adults 
may be adjudged reasonable in reference to young and immature 
minds. This can best be achieved by strictly classifying films as fit 
for universal exhibition (U), for general exhibition (G) and for 
exhibition to adult audiences only (A). 

Chapter IX—Improving Film Content 

To improve the artistic and aesthetic quality of Indian films, 
the following measures are suggested: — 

1. Greater freedom should be permitted in the theme con¬ 
tent of films. Producers should be allowed to deal with 
social and political questions and also the subject of sex. 
As far as films meant for adult audiences are concerned, 
greater freedom will not do any harm. The baneful 
effects, if any, of such films upon children and adolescents 
can be prevented by the classification suggested in Chap¬ 
ter VIII. Persons under the age of 18 will not be allowed 
to see ‘A’ category films, Children under th? age of 16 will 
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be permitted to see ‘G’ category films only if they are 
accompanied by adults. ‘U’ category films will be open to 
all audiences. 

2. A stimulus for the production of better films can be pro¬ 
vided by awarding an Outstanding Merit Certificate to 
films which have a high aesthetic, artistic and cultural 
value. In case of such films, the producer will be entitled 
to apply for exemption of Entertainment Tax. The refund 
can be authorised by the Film Council. 

3. The import of foreign films should be upon considerations 
of artistic, aesthetic, cultural or educational merit. It 
should be not commerce-and-politics-oriented. 

4. The advice of the Board of Censors should be sought in 
choosing films for the President’s Award and also for 
choosing entries for international film festivals. 

5. The excessive length of Indian films should be discourag¬ 
ed by a higher slab of censorship fees for films exceeding 
three thousand metres in length. This will encourage 
production of good films and also effect a saving in foreign 
exchange used for the purchase of raw films from abroad. 

6. The members of the Board of Censors should make them¬ 
selves available to the film industry for consultation and 
advice in all matters concerning film production. 

7. The State should undertake the construction of large 
number of small cinema houses which should not be con¬ 
trolled by commercial distributors. Small budget films of 
good quality can be shown in these cinema houses. 

8. The Film Finance Corporation should be more discrimi¬ 
nating, and use greater imagination in advancing loans to 
creative film makers. The competent producer who wishes 
to make an aesthetically good film should be encouraged. 

9. Funds should be made available for research and experi¬ 
mentation in film production. Once the Corporation is 
satisfied that a producer has the imagination, competence 
and artistic talent required for the making of a good film, 
he should be encouraged without an eye on profit. 

10. Predominantly educational films should not be refused a 
certificate simply on the ground that the film has been 
made by a commercial- concern and the name of the con¬ 
cern appears in the credits portion of the film. As long as 
there is no open advertisement of the concern, the film 
should not be rejected on that ground. 

11. The film society movement needs encouragement. This 
will help to develop taste and interest in the better type 
of films both Indian and foreign. A link should be estab¬ 
lished between the Censor Board and the societies. Exemp¬ 
tion from censorship should be given by the Board and 
not by the Ministry of Information and Broadcasting. 

12. The Government may, in the event of Board of Censors 
finding themselves handicapped by the provisioas of the 
Constitution to control films debasing public taste, give 
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consideration to the question of imposing social controls 
on the film industry, if there is no appreciable improve¬ 
ment In the content of films or in the purely profit-oriented 
attitude of the industry. 

Sd/ . 

(G. D. KHOSLA) 

Chairman 

Sd/ . Sd/ . Sd/ . 

(LOKNATH MISKA) (M. P. BHARGAVA) (S. K. VAISHAMPAYEN) 

Member Member * Member 


Sd/ . . Sd/ .. 

(P. VENKATASUBBAIAH) (NATH PAI) (R. D. BHANDARE) 

Member Member Member 

Sd/ . . . 

(Mbs. TARA SAPRE) (K. A. ABBAS) (R. K. NARAYAN) 

Member Member Member 

Sd/ . . Sd/ . 

(TAPAN SINHA) (A. V. MEIYAPPAN) (ROMKSH THAPAR) 

Member Member Member 

Sd/ . Sd/ . Sd/ . 

(UMASHANKAR JETHALAL (M. V. DESAI) (H. C. KHANNA) 

JOSHI) Member Member — Secretory 

Member 

New Delhi—1 
July, 1969 


The following note of dissent was received from Shri Loknath 
Misra after the Report had been discussed and signed at a meeting 
of the Committee: — 

“I am sory that I feel constrained to append this npte of dissent 
in regard to paragraph 12 of the concluding chapter of the 
Report. As in the case of the banks, social control has 
proved to be a thin end of the wedge to outright nationali¬ 
sation. Even the possibility of such control being exercised 
over an important medium of mass communication like 
the films, cannot be countenanced! Our Constitution pro¬ 
vides for freedom of expression which includes all forjns 
of literary, and’ artistic activities, and it is very important 
that medium of mass communications like the Press and 
films should be completely free from official or govern¬ 
mental interference or control. Even the radio ahd televi¬ 
sion should not be under government control and should 
be placed under statutory arid autonomous corporations as 
ini England like the BBC and ITA. In view of this, I must 
dissociate myself from the last chapter of the Report”. 

LOKNATH MISRA 
Member, Enquiry Committee on Film 

Censorship 

New Delhi 
July 26, 1969 
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NOTE BY CHAIRMAN 

The Committee in envisaging the imposition of social controls 
on the film industry was not recommending that the film industry 
should be nationalised. It is impossible to provide for all kinds of 
future eventualities, but the Committee felt that since the film .in¬ 
dustry is purely profit-oriented at present, it might be well to na¬ 
tion the advisability of giving consideration to the matter of imposing 
social controls at some future time when it is found that the Board 
of Film Censors, however liberal and responsible, is unable to control 
the abuse of the right of free expression on account of the provi¬ 
sions of the Constitution which permit only certain types of 
reasonable restrictions to be imposed. Shri Loknath Misra, after 
signing the Report, felt compelled to sign the above note cf dissent. 

G. D. KHOSLA 

New Delhi Chairman 

July 28, 1969 Enquiry Committee on Film Censorship 


The following letter was received from Shri R. K. Narayan, who 
could not be present at the last three meetings of the Committee 
by reason of his being out of India:— 

26th July, 1969 

“Dear Mr. Khosla, 

I am just back home from a foreign trip, Renee unable to he 
present at Delhi for signing the Film Censorship Enquiry Committee’s 
Report. Please take it that I have signed the report except for the 
following reservations: — 

(1) The Committee has said that the new board should func¬ 
tion from one city. I feel that this may not be a practical 
or efficient way of working in actual practice. In fact, the 
number of centres may have to be appropriately increased 
(from three as at present) to meet future needs of censor¬ 
ship in different parts of the country. 

(2) It will be necessary to retain the Advisory Panels proper¬ 
ly constituted, in order that working of the censorship 
body is not hampered by bureaucratic rigidity and isola¬ 
tion. 


Thanking you, 


Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) R. K. NARAYAN” 


/ 

The reasons for recommending a centralised Board of Censors 
have already been fully stated in the body of the Report. 


New Delhi 
July 29, 1969 

L/S32MofI*B—12 


(Sd.) G. D. KHOSLA 
Chairman 
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Appendix I 

LIST OF WITNESSES 
AT DELHI 

On 27th July, 1968 

1. Shri E. Alkazi, Director, National School of Drama. 

2. Shri J. D. Singh, Chief Reporter, Times of India. 

3. Dr. Suresh Awasthy, Secretary, Sangeet Natak Akademi. 

4. Shri Chanchal Sarkar, Director, Press Institute. 

5. Miss Usha Bhagat, Cultural Secretary to P. M. and Hon. 
Joint Secretary, Federation of Film Societies of India. 

On 9th August, 1968 

6. Shri N. K. Nigam. 

7. Mir Mushtaq Ahmad. 

On 10th August, 1968 

8. Shri Nur Uddin Ahmad, Ex-Mayor of Delhi Municipal Cor¬ 
poration. 

9. Shri Bachan Srivastava, Film Critic, Saptahik Hindustan. 

10. Shri B. R. Aggarwal, Member, CBFC, New Delhi. 

11. Smt. Amita Malik, Film Critic, The Statesman. 

12. Shri Yunus Dehlvi, Editor, The Shama Monthly. 

13. Mrs. Muriel Wasi, Deputy Educational Advisor, Ministry of 
Education. 

14. Smt. Naiyantara Sehgal, Writer. 

On 11th August, 1968 

15. Shri Ramniwas Mirdha, Chairman, Lalita Kala Akademi, 
Jaipur. 

16. Shri Darshan Singh Maini, Head of Deptt. of English Lite¬ 
rature, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

17. Prof. N. V. Tiwari, Head of Deptt. of Punjabi, Punjab Uni¬ 
versity Chandigarh. 

18. Mrs. Raksha Saran, Social Worker. 

19. Shri Amrit Lai Nagar, Writer, Lucknow. 

On 25th September, 1968 

20. Shri Mohd. Shamim, Reporter, Times of India, and Film 
Critic. 

21. Mrs. Inder Mohini Gupta, Professor of Arts, Punjab Univer¬ 
sity, Chandigarh. 

22. Mrs. Shiela Vats, Writer and Producer of Stage Plays. 

23. Shri K. K. Nair, Director, Public Relations, Press Informa¬ 
tion Bureau, New Delhi. 
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24. Mrs. V. Mulay, Former Regional Officer, CBFC. 

25. Shri Jagan Nath, Vice President, Delhi Motion Pictures 
Association. 

26. Shri Kuldip Nayar, Editor, The Statesman, New Delhi. 

27. Shri Akshay Kumar Jain, Editor, Nav Bharat Times, Delhi. 

28. Shri B. R. Aggarwal, Advocate, former member of CBFC. 

29. Shri A. N. Mulla, Former Judge of the Allahabad High 
Court. 

On 26 th September, 1968 

30. Mrs. Sushil Bhardwaj, Professor of Political Science, Indra- 
prastha College, and Broadcaster, New Delhi. 

31. Shri Jagdeesh Kodesia, Producer of Documentaries, Social 
Worker and President of District Congress Committee, New 
Delhi. 

32. Shri K. G. Saiyyadian, Formerly Secretary to the Ministry 
of Education, Govt, of India. 

33. Shri Sah Jagat Narain, Secretary, Faizabad Film Society, 
Faizabad. 

34. Smt. M. S. H. Jhabvala, President, All India Women’s Con¬ 
ference, New Delhi. 

35. Mrs. Tarabhai, President elect, All India Women’s Conference, 
New Delhi. 

On 25th November, 1968 

36. Shri Reoti Saran Sharma, Playwright. 

37. Shri R. G. Anand, Film Maker. 

38. Shri B. P. Bhatt, Former Chairman, CBFC and DGAIR. 

On 26 th November, 1968 

39. Shri Piloo Modi, Member of Parliament. 

40. Shri B. R. Chopra, Producer-Director, B. R. Films, Bombay. 

41. Smt. Durga Deolkar, Principal, Lady Irwin College, Delhi. 

42. Shri D. C. KaushiSh, Proprietor, ‘Shiela’ Theatre. 

43. Dr. Prabhakar Machwe, Assistant Secretary, Sahitya Aka- 
demi. 


AT MADRAS 


On 9th September, 1968 

44. Shri V. C. Subbura>*^n, Film Producer of Telugu and Tamil 

Films, Vice-President of the South Indian Film Chamber 
of Commerce. , 

45. Shri K. Subramanyam, Director-Producer. 

46. Shri S. S- Vasan, Producer-Director. 



47. Smt. Sheela Padmanabhan, Social-Worker. 

48. Shri Y. G. Parthasarathy, Dramatist and well-known Social 
Worker and Film Critic. 

49. Shri M. V. Krishnaswami, Producer of Documentary Films, 
and Feature Films. 

50. Shri S. Krishnaswami, Producer of Documentary Films. 

On 10th September , 1968 

51. Shri Y. G. Doraiswami, Dramatist and well-known Social 
Worker and Film Critic. 

52. Smt. Ammu Swaminathan, Social Worker, President, Mad¬ 
ras Film Society. 

53. Smt. Rajammal Anantharaman, Social Worker, Honorary 
General Secretary of Madras Film Society. 

54. Shri B. Ananthaswamy, Film Producer. - 

55. Shri K. Venkataraman, Film Producer, Distributor and 
Exhibitor. 

56. Shri Vaishweshwara Rao, Film Producer, President of the 
Film Producer’s Guild of South India. 

57. Shri K. Vasudevan, Editor of Movieland and Film Critic. 

58. Shri P. V. Rajamannar, Retired Chief Justice of Madras 
High Court. 

59. Shri B. Narasimha Reddi, Director and Producer. 

60. Shri A. Bhim Singh, Director and Producer. 

61. Mrs. Sneh Lata Reddi, Member of Madras Advisory Panel. 

62. Mr. I. J. N. Wilson, Member of Madras Advisory Panel. 

,63. Mr. K. R. Sunderrajan, Member of Madras Advisory Panel. 

64. Mr. K. E. Arunachalam, Member of Madras Advisory Panel. 

65. Mrs. Chandur, Member of Madras Advisory Panel. 

On 11th September, 1968 

66. Shri P. Pullliah, Director-Producer. 

67. Shri T. V. Ramanath, Editor of Pesumpadam, a Tamil 
Monthly Film Journal. 

68. Smt. Rukmini Devi Arundale, Chairman, Animal Welfare 
Board. 

69. Shri M. C. V. Murti, Eilm Critic, Deccan Herald. 

70. Mrs. (Dr.) Vaisalakshi Neduncberian, Medical Practitioner, 
Deputy Director of Medical Services. 

71. Smt. Soundara Kailasam, Tamil Poet and Scholar, Member 
of Advisory Panel, CBFC. 

72. Shri V. B. Prasad, Former Regional Officer, Central Board 
of Film Censors, Madras- 
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73. Smt. Mary Clubwala Jadhav, Social Worker. 

74. Shri U. S. Vaidhiraj, Producer, Artist. 

75. Smt. Leela Sekhar, Social Worker. 

76. Shri S. N. Pal, Producer-Director. 

77. Shri N. Mahalingam, Industrialist and Philanthropist. 

78. Shri T. E. Vasudevan, Film Producer. 

79. Shri P. Bhaskaran, Director and Lyric Writer. 

80. Shri S. Parthasarathi Iyengar, Retired Police Commissioner. 
Connected with various Social. Welfare Institutions. 

81. Shri Ram Kumar, Student of Loyola College and Represen¬ 
tative of College Council. 

82. Shri D. Ramanujam, Hon. Secretary of South Indian Film 
Chamber of Commerce. 

83. Shri D. V. S. Raju, Film Producer and Hony. Sectary of 
the South Indian Film Chamber of Commerce. 

84. Shri D. Yoganand, Director and Film Producer. President, 
Cine Technicians Association of South India. 

85. Shri S. N. Venkataraman, Secretary of Cine Technicians 
Association of South India. 

86. Shri Murugadasa, Director and Editor of C. T. A. Journal 
of the Cine Technicians Association of South India. 

AT CALCUTTA 

On 14 th October, 1968 

87. Shri T. K. Mukerji, Interested in Viewing Films. 

88. Shri Jyotirmoy Basu Roy, Journalist and Film Critic. 

89. Shri Saroj K. Sengupta, Film Critic. 

90. Shri Radha Mohan Bhattacharya, Stage and Film Actor. 

91. Shri Bilindi Charan Panigrahi, Writer, Novelist. 

92. Shri Ritwik Ghatak, Film-Director. 

93. Shri Moni Shankar Mukhopadhyay. Writer. His work 
‘Chowringhee’ has been filmed recently. 

94. Kumari Keya Chakravorty, Professor of English, Scottish 
Church College. 

On 15 th October, 1968 

95. Smt. Arundhati Devi, Film Actress and Director. 

96. Shri Gour Kishore Ghosh, Film Critic and Journalist. 

97. Shri Sambhu Mitra, Writer and Stage Actor. 

98. Shri S. K. Chakrabarty, Formerly Secretary of University 
Film Council in Delhi, Member of Calcutta Advisory Panel. 

99. Shri Subhendu Chattopadhyay, Film Actor. 

100. Shri Satyajit Ray, Film Director. 



On 16 th October, 1968 

101. Shri Manujendra Bhanja, Film Critic and Journalist. 

102. Shri Chidananda Das Gupta. Intimately connected with 
Film Society Movement and has recently taken to film 
making. 

103. Smt. Ila Palchoudhuri, Member of Parliament. 

104. Shri D. Pramanick, Secretary, Eastern India Motion Pictures 
Association. 

105. Shri Pahari Sanyal, Film Actor. 

106. Shri Bibhuti Laha, Film Director. 

107. Dr. Gurudas Bhattacharaya, Professor of Bengali, Scottish 
Church College, Literary Critic. Intimately connected with 
Film Society Movement. 

108. Shri Anant Mahapatra, 

109. Shri Nirmal Kumar Ghosh, Film Editor, AmW, Bazar Pat - 
rika. 

110. Shri Ajit Bose, Producer, Distributor and Exhibitor. 

111. Shri B. Jha, President, Film Journalist Association, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

112. Dr. B. N. Nath, Director, Public Instructions (Schools), Govt, 
of Orissa, Cuttack. 

AT BOMBAY 

On 29 th October, 1968 

113. Shri Mohan Segal, Producer-Director. 

114. Shri Kishore Sahu, Producer-Director, Writer. 

115. Shri Inder Raj Anand, Writer. 

116. Shri I. S. Johar, Actor-Writer-Producer-Director. 

117. Shri Prithvi Raj Kapoor, Actor. 

118. Shri Gajanan Jagirdar, Producer-Director-Actor. (Formerly 
Principal, Film Institute of India, Poona). 

f 

On 30th October, 1968 

119. Shri V. Shantaram, Producer-Actor-Direetor. 

120. Shri Uma Shankar, Former Regional Officer, Central Board 
of Film Censors, Bombay. 

121. Shri Sohrab Modi, Connected with Radio apd T. V. 

122. Shri Rajinder Singh Bedi, Writer. 

123. Shri Chandulal J. Shah, Producer, Former Pre&ment of Film 
Federation of India. 

124. Shri S. S. Pillai, Editor, Screen Weekly. 

125. Shri Firoz Rangoonwala, Film Historian, Film Critic of 
Screen. 
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126. Shri Sham Lai, Editor, The Times of India. 

127. Shri Hrishikesh Mukerjee, Director-Writer. 

128. Shri Arun Kaul. Connected with Film Society Movement; 
one of the Promoters of New Cinema Movement: Member, 
Bombay Advisory Panel of CBFC. 

129. Shri Jagat Murari, Principal, Film Institute of India, Poona. 
Formerly Director and Producer in Film Division, Bombay. 

130. Shri Satish Bahadur, Professor of Film Appreciation, 
Film Institute of India, Poona. 

131. Shri K. L. Khandpur, Controller of the Films Division, 
Bombay. 

132. Shri S. Sukhdev, Producer-Director. 

133. Shri Fali Bilimoria, Producer of Documetary Films. 

134. Shri Tarachand Barjatya, Producer-Distributor. 

135. Smt. Irene Heredia, President, Maharashtra State Women’s 
Council, Former Member, Advisory Panel, CBFC, Bombay. 

136. Shri J. Ollia, Secretary, Film Federation of India, Bombay. 

On 31st October, 1968 

137. Shri Taranjit Singh, Vice-President, Chief Khalsa Diwan. 

138. Smt. M. M Desai, Head of the Department of Family and 
Child Welfare, Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 

139. Shri Gopal K. Dutia, Film Society Movement; Member, 
Bombay Advisory Panel of CBFC. 

140. Shri P. V. Prabju, Representative, 20th Century-Fox Films 
Ltd. 

141. Shri K. S. Vaidyanathan, Representative, Paramount Pic¬ 
tures of India. 

142. Shri W. T. Wilson, Representative, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
India Ltd. 

143. Smt. Thrity Taleyarkhan, Social Worker. 

144. Shri P. C. Dutta, Deputy Director (Listener Research), All 
India Radio. 

145. Shri M. M. Joshi, Maharashtra State Probation and After- 
Care Association, Poona. 

146. Mr. V. K. Narayana Menon, Former Director-General, A^l 
India Radio. 

147. Shri G. D. Aggarwal, Producer and Importer of Documentary 
and Educational Films. 

148. Shri P. P. Maheshwary, Producer, Former Regional Officer, 
Central Board of Films Censors. 

On 1st November, 1968 

149. Shri B. K. Karanjia, Editor Filmfare. 

150. Shri M. D. Bhat, ICS (Retd.), Former Chairman of CBFC 
and Film Advisory Board. 
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151. Shri T. M. Ramachandran, Editor, Film World. Former 
Member of Advisory Panel CBFC, Madras. 

152. Miss Leela Naidu, Actress, Producer; Member, Executive 
Committee of Children’s Films Society, India. 

153. Shri Himmat Singh, Chairman, Film Finance Corporation. 

154. Shri Adi Marzban, Producer, Director of Stage Plays. For¬ 
mer Member of Bombay Advisory Panel of CBFC. 

155. Smt. Dina Pathak, Former Member of Bombay Advisory 
Panel of CBFC. 

156. Shri Kavia, Screenplay writing and Direction, Students 
Films Institute of India, Poona. 

157. Shri Shukla, Screenplay, Students Film Institute of India, 
Poona. 

158. Shri Navin Nischal, Actor, Students Film Institute of India, 
Poona. 

159. Shri G. P. Sippy, Producer-Director. 
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Appendix II 

BODIES AND INDIVIDUALS WHO SUBMITTED MEMORANDA 
Bodies 

1. Akhil Bhartiya Shri Gour Nav Yuvak Sangh,'Jaipur. 

2. Akhil Bhartiya Sindhu Seva Sangh, Indore. 

3. All India Women’s Conference, Bombay. 

4. Andhra Pradesh Film Convention, Hyderabad. 

5. Animal Welfare Board, Madras. 

6. Association for Moral and Social Hygiene in India, Madras. 

7. Bharat Sadhu Samaj, New Delhi. 

8. Chief Khalsa Diwan, Amritsar. 

9. Cine Film Reforms Association of India, Calcutta. 

10. Delhi Youth Cultural Association of India, Delhi. 

11. Film Federation of India, Bombay. 

12. Film Producers’ Guild of South India, Madras. 

13. General Automobiles, Nagpur. 

14. Gurudwara Prabandhak Committee, Delhi. 

15. International Indecency Prevention Movement, Cuttack. 

16. International Sikh Brotherhood, Delhi. 

17. J. & K. Bharat Sevak Samaj, Jammu. 

18. Maharashtra Gandhi Smarak Nidhi, Poona. 

19. Nadar Mahajana Sangam, Madurai. 

20. Rotaract Club of Palghat, Palghat. 

21. Shahr Yuvak Congress, Kanpur. 

22. Shri Janhit Karyalaya, Jodhpur. 

23. The South Indian Film Chamber of Commerce, Madras. 

24. Tinsukia Citizen Association, Tinsukia. 

25. University Women’s Association of Madras, Madras. 

25. Vividh Kala Kendra, Ranchi. 

27. Yogic Mental Culture Institute, New Delhi. 

Individuals 

1. Adhikari, Shri Sushata, Hooghly. 

2. Agarwal, Shri Goverdhan Das, Bombay. 

3. Agarwal, Shri Krishna Avtar, Bareilly. 

4. Agarwal, Shri Moti Lai, Bahraich. 

5. Agarwal, Shri Pawan, Bhadra, 

6. Agarwal, Shri Sharad Kumar, Raipur. 

7. Agarwal, Shri Vijay Kumar, Kanpur. 

8. Ali, Shri S. M. Faiz, Nasrullaganj. 
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9. Anand, Shri B. V., Bangalore. 

10. Anthony, Brother, Bombay. 

11. Appadurai, Shri G., Walajabad. 

12. Arya, Shri G. R., Delhi. 

13. Ayyangar, Shri Ramaswamy, Jabalpur 

14. Ayyangar, Shri R., Tamil Nadu. 

15. Bachani, Smt. H., Bombay. 

16. Baghi, Shri Amar Nath, Burdwan. 

17. Bajaj, Shri Kaisar Chand, Varanasi. 

18. Bakshi, Shri Satya Bhushan, Hoshiarpur. 

19. Bakshi, Shri Satya Mitter, Una. 

20. Balakram, Shri Una. 

21. Baldev Ram, Shri, Karnal. 

22. Bal Saraf, Shri, Poona. 

23. Banbasi, Shri Ghansyam Prasad, Jabalpur. 

24. Banerjee. Shri Bhaskar, Midnapur. 

25. Banerjee, Shri P., Calcutta. 

26. Bardot, Shri B„ New Delhi. 

27. Bartiar, Shri Benoy Kumar, Patna. 

28. Basha, Shri Mohiuddin, Bhimavaram. 

29. Basu, Shri Ram jit, Rourkela. 

30. Beihera, Shri Biswanath, Cuttack. 

31. Bhandari, Shri Ajit, Calcutta. 

32. Bhunia, Shri Nisikanta, Midnapore. 

33. Bhargava, Shri Visheswar, Ajmer. 

34. Bhatkar, Shri Sukh Dev Rao, Gonda. 

35. Bhikan, Shri Ramchander, Bombay. 

36. Budhai, Shri R. P., Ambikapur. 

37. Chabar, Shri Chhiddi Singh, Agra. 

38. Chaki, Shri Sripati Bhushan, Calcutta. 

39. Chand, Shri Deep, Nagpur. 

40. Chandrashekharan, Smt. Saraswati, Pondicherry. 

41. Chattopadhyaya, Shri Sugata, Calcutta. 

42. Chepa, Shri A. P., Nagpur. 

43. Chhetri, Shri Nar Bahadur, Dhanbad. 

44. Chinchlikar, Shri R. K., Bombay. 

45. Choube, Shri V. N., Jabalpur. 

46. Choubey, Shri R. C., Jabalpur. 

47. Choudhry, Shri J. N., Tinsukia. . 

48. Chouksey, Shri B. L., Jabalpur. 

49. Dalmia, Shri V. H., New Delhi. 
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50. Das, Shri Barun Kumar, West Bengal. 

51. Das, Shri Ghan Syam, Muzaffarnagar. 

52. Dasaratham, Shri A., Warangal. 

53. Datta, Shri Som, Gurdaspur. 

54. Datre, Shri L. V., Bhopal. 

55. Deodharan, Shri, Azamgarh. 

56. Deshpande, Shri D. B., Bhopal. 

57. Devendra, Shri H., Sonepat. 

58. Dewangiri, Shri S. R., Raipur. 

59. Dharamrajan, Shri T. K., Nagpur. 

60. Dholakia, Shri Lalit Chandra, Bhuj. 

61. Dip Chand, Shri, Nagpur. 

62. Dutia, Shri Gopal, Bombay. 

63. Dutta, Shri Sunil Kumar, West Bengal. 

64. Gadia, Shri Rgtan Singh, Almora. 

65. Gandhi, Shri Krishna Lai, Dehradun. 

66. Gandhi, Shri Ramanlal Chhaganlal, Navsari. 

67. Gauri, Shri Hira Lall, Raipur. 

68. Gautam, Shri M. B., Hyderabad. 

69. Ghosh, Shri Binodalal, Calcutta. 

70. Ghosh, Shri Panchand, Calcutta. 

71. Gour, Shri Mohan Lai, Jaipur. 

72. Govind Lall, Shri, Calcutta. 

73. Goyal, Shri B. P„ New Delhi. 

74. Goyal, Shri Hanuman Prasad, Calcutta. 

75. Guard, Shri Feroze D., Ahmedabad. 

76. Guha, Shri R. N., Sibsagar. 

77. Gupta, Shri Hari Krishan, Gurdaspur. 

78. Gupta, Shri Krishan Kumar, Deoria. 

79. Gupta, Shri Jagdish Prasad, Dalmianagar. 

80. Gupta, Shri K. Chandrasekhara, Kuppam. 

81. Gupta, Shri J. P., Jaipur. 

82. Gupta, Shri Madan Mohan, Morena. 

83. Gupta, Shri Om Prakash, Delhi. 

84. Gupta, Shri Rajat, Calcutta. 

85. Gupta, Shri Ramautar, Katangi. 

86. Gupta, Shri Rishikesh, Janakpuri. 

87. Gupta, Shri R. K. P., Sambhalpur. 

88. Gupta, Shri Surjit, Calcutta. 

89. Gurnani, Shri Tekchand C., Jaipur. 
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90. Haroon, Shri M., Chandrapore. 

91. Ireland, Mrs. L., Australia. 

92. Ismail, Shri M., Delhi. 

93. Iyer, Shri R. S. Mani, Raipur. 

94. Jagan Nathan, Shri V., Calcutta. 

95. Jagat Ram, Shri, Una. 

96. Jagotra, Shri L. D., Ropar. 

97. Jain, Shri Gyan Chand, Katni. 

98. Jain, Shri K. C., New Delhi. 

99. Jain, Shri Laxmi Kant R., Parbhani. 

100. Jain, Shri Rajendra Kumar, Gurgaon. 

101. Jain, Shri Sukhbal Kumar, Muzaffarnagar. 

102. Jaiswal, Shri, Jabalpur. 

103. Jaiswami, Shri Ghanshyam Das, Madhya Pradesh. 

104. Jakar, Shri Roop Kishore, Indore. 

105. Jani, Shri Suresh, Baroda. 

106. Jasa, Shri Nagar Ramlal, Bombay. 

107. Joffery, Shri S. A., Allahabad. 

108. Joshi, Shri Kanti Lai T., Raipur. 

109. Joshi, Shrt P. L., Raipur. 

110. Joshi, Shri Rama Kant, Delhi. 

111. Kalra, Shri Kishan Chand, Jullundur. 

112. Kanodia, Shri S. P., Delhi. 

113. Kanwal, Shri Kishan Das, Bhatinda. 

114. Kapuria, Dr. J. N., Lucknow. 

115. Kasar, Shri Shankar Lall, Balaghat. 

116. Kahat, Shri Ramu, Madras. 

117. Kastura, Shri S. S., Karagaon. 

118. Kaul, Shri Arun, Bombay. 

119. Keshavrao, Shri Chandrashekhar, Yeotmal. 

120. Khaddhar, Shri S. P., Kanya Kumari. 

121.. Khalkno, Shri Baram, Purani Ranchi. 

122. Khan, Shri Maqbool Ahmed, Kanpur. 

123. Khandelwal, Shri G., Ranchi. 

124. Khetri, Shri Magha Ram, Barmer. 

125. Kolar, Shri L. N„ Bellary. 

126. Kothari, Shri Prem Chand, Raipur. 

127. Krishnaswami, Mrs. Manda, Madras. 

128. Krupurdra, Shri P. R., Kurubugeri. 



129. Kumar, Shri Prem Ranjan, Purnea. 

130. Kumar, Shri S., Nagpur. 

131. Lokhoria, Shri, Ralipur. 

132. Lunia, Shri A. C., Ajmer. 

133. Madan, Shri Tej Bhan, Kanpur. 

134. Magi Ram, Shri, Ambala. 

135. Matho, Shri Prayag Ram, Hazaribagh. 

136. Mathews, Shri Jacob, Tamil Nadu. 

137. Mathur, Shri Umesh Behari, Mathura. 

138. Mazumdar, Shri B. N., Amritsar. 

139. Menghani, Shri Bhagwan Das, Surendranagar. 

140. Mirzasachiv, Shri A. I., Pusad. 

141. Misra, Shri Jaya Krishna, Cuttack. 

142. Misra, Shri R. C., Lucknow. 

143. Mistry, Shri M. K., Ahmedabad. 

144. Mitra, Shri Amiya, Calcutta. 

145. Mitra, Shri Deepak, Calcutta. 

146. Mitra, Shri Nemaicharan, Calcutta. 

147. Modh, Shri Suraj Prasad, Nagpur. 

148. Modi, Shri Vijayan, Jodhpur. 

149. Mohinder, Shri J., Raipur. 

150. Moorthy, Shri Y. S., Khammam. 

151. Mukherjee, Shri K. C. 

152. Mumtaz Ahmed, Shri, Dhanbad. 

153. Munshi, Smt. Lilavati, Bombay. 

154. Murty, Dr. V. S., Bhimavaram. 

155. Nagappa, Shri Ashok, Belgaum. 

156. Nagin Singh, Shri, Kangara. 

157. Nanjappa, Shri A., Bangalore. 

158. Nand Kishore, Shri, Salkia. 

159. Natwar, Shri Arvind, Moradabad. 

160. Narayan, Shri S. S., Bangalore. 

161. Narayana, Shri, Mysore. 

162. Nirwar, Shri Laxmi Narayan, Bhaiidra. 

163. Nautyal, Shri Bhuvan, Garhwal. 

164. Pahwa, Shri Ram Dhan, Rohtak. 

165. Pain, Shri Binode Lai, Calcutta. 

166. Palaniswami, Shri K., Coimbatore. 

167. Pandya, Shri B. D., Gujarat. 

168. Parida, Shri Nree Singh Chavan, Cuttack, 

169. Parmar, Shri Ashok Kumar, Raipur. 
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170. Patel, Shri Jagdish Chander J., Uttarsanda. 

171. Patel, Shri K. A., Bombay. 

172. Pipania, Shri Ramesh Chandra, Lucknow. 

173. Pradip Singh, Kumar, Salkia. 

174. Pradip Singh, Shri, West Bengal. 

175. Prakasan, Shri T. V., Madappathuruth. 

176. Prasad, Shri B. D., Papadwanj. 

177. Prasad, Shri Kanyalal, Patna. 

178. Pritam Chand, Shri, Bhatinda. 

179. Priyadarshi, Shri Ashok Kumar, Nagpur. 

180. Puri, Shri B. R., Jullundur. 

181. Purohit, Shri Satya Narain, Goalpara. 

182. Prohit, Shri Shivaratan, Fakirgram. 

183. ‘Pushp’, Shri, Jamshedpur. 

184. Roberts, Shri Jimmy Ebenegar, Pondicherry 

185. Rai, Miss Chhaya, Jabalpur. 

186. Rai, Shri Ramesh Chandra, Azamgarh. 

187. Rajanandan, Shri A. S., Secunderabad. 

188. Ram Prakash, Shri, Amritsar. 

189. Raman, Shri P. S., Madras. 

190. Ramnath, Shri T. V., Madras. 

191. Ranganathan, Shri V. V., Visakhapatnam. 

192. Rao, Shri E. Narasinga Rao, Mysore. 

193. Rao, Shri Kilimi Nageswara, Vijayawada. 

194. Rao, Shri Padmanabha, Secunderabad. 

195. Rao, Shri M. Venkateshwara, Elluru. 

196. -Rathi, Shri Bhagwan Das, Bikaner. 

197. Rathore, Shri Bhagat Singh, Jabalpur. 

198. Rathore, Shri Sohan Singh, Ajmer. 

.199. Rathore, Kanwar Ratan Singh, Marwar. 

200. Ratnam, Shri, Tamil Nadu. 

201. Rawat, Shri Chaturbhuj Dass, Bharatpur. 

202. Ray, Shri Saradindu, Calcutta. 

203. Razak, Shri N. V. Abdul, Madras. 

204. Rector, Shri N. W., Nagpur. 

205. Rishi, Shri Basant, Ballarpur. 

206. Reddy, Shri P. Subba, Thirupati. 

207. Roy, Shri Biswanath, New Delhi. 

208. Routela, Shri Jaishree, Kotah. 

209. Roy, Shri Samar, West Bengal. 

210. Roy, Shri Surjeet Kumar, Calcutta. 

211. Roy, Shri Tapan Kymar, Calcutta, 
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212. Sachdev, Shri Kanwal Narayan, Garhwal. 

213. Sachdev, Shri Kanwal Narain, Gauchar. 

214. Sachdev, Shri Raj Kumar, New Delhi. 

215. Sachdev, Shri Roshan Lai, Allahabad. 

216. Sahai, Shri Bhagwan, Aligarh. 

217. Sahay, Shri Gyanendra, Bareilly. 

218. Sahani, Shri Kundan Lai, Meerut. 

219. Sahu, Shri Duli Chand, Bhilai. 

220. Salil, Prof., Jamshedpur. 

221. Salunki, Shri S. R., Poona. 

222. Sangudharank, Shri, Quilon. 

223. Sankar Narain, Shri, West Bengal. 

224. Saraf, Shri N. P., Howrah. 

225. Sarkar, Shri Arundey, Calcutta. 

226. Sathe, Shri V. Y., Bombay. 

227. Satish Chander, Shri, Patiala. 

228. Satyanarayana, Shri Damu, Secunderabad. 

229. Saxena, Shri K. D„ Bhopal. 

230. Saxena, Shri R. C., New Delhi. 

231. Seal, Shri Pashupati, West Bengal. 

232. Sen, Shri Gopal Krishan, Murshidabad. 

233. Sen, Shri J. K., Calcutta. 

234. Sen Gupta, Shri Monoranjan, West Bengal. 

235. Sewaram, Shri B. K., Ulhasnagar. 

236. Shambu Nath, Shri, Bihar. 

237. Shant, Shri Om Prakash, Una. 

238. Sharma, Shri Balkrishan, Thakurdwar. 

239. Sharma, Shri Krishan Kumar, Meerut. 

240. Sharma, Shri L. N., Hoshangabad. 

241. Sharma, Shri Prakash Chand, Una. 

242. Shrma, Shri Raj Kumar, Meerut. 

243. Sharma, Shri R. J., Bhopal. 

244. Sharma, Shri Tulsi Ram, Sagar. 

245. Sharma, Shri Vijay Kumar, Banda. 

246. Sharma, Shri Vinay, Amritsar. 

247. Sharma, Shri Vishnu Prasad, Beawar. 

248. Shastri, Shri Gopal Sharma, Kangra. 

249. Shastri, Shri Netrapal, Srinagar. 

250. Shastri, Shri Ram Raghubir Singh, Agra. 

251. Shastri, Shri Sohan Lai, Varanasi. 

252. Shekhawat, Shri Ten Singh, Ajmer. 

253. Shramik, Shri Shasi Bhushan, Muzaffamagar. 
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254. Shrivastava, Shri B. P., Rewa. 

255. Shrivastava, Shri Amar Singh, Gorakhpur. 

256. Shrivastava, Shri H. C., Delhi. 

.357. Shrivastava, Shri Madan Mohan Lai, Ambikapur. 

258. Shrivastava, Shri Vijay Prakash, Varanasi. 

259. Singh, Shri Bhichatter, Hissar. 

260. Singh, Shri Daya Ram, Delhi. 

261. Singh, Shri Himmat, Bombay. 

262. Singh, Shri Madhav Bahadur, Varanasi. 

263. Singh, Shri Gurdial, Ludhiana. 

264. Singh, Shri Kishan Pratap, Kalpi. 

265. Singh, Shri Shamsher, Ludhiana. 

266. Singh, Shri Rajesh Chandra, Moradabad. 

267. Singh, Shri Rama Shankar, Mirzapur. 

268. Singore, Shri T. L., Godhara. 

269. Sitakumari, Kuamri G., Nizuidu. 

270. Sondhi, Shri Jamuna Prasad, Rewa. 

271. Solanki, Shri Pratap Singh A., Sirohi. 

272. Subbraman, Shri V. C., Madras. 

273. Sugrivananda, Shri, Una. 

274. Surendra Singh, Shri, Bullandshahr. 

275. Suresh, Shri, Murar. 

276. Swaminathan, Smt. Ammu, Madras. 

277. Swamy, Shri S. Damodar, Warrangal. 

278. Tandon, Shri Brij Lai, Patiala. 

279. Tandon, Shri M. Maruna, Calcutta. 

280. Tansukh, Shri, Amauti. 

281. Thakur, Shri Iswari Singh, Raipur. 

282. Thanawalla, Smt. Rama Bahen, Baroda. 

283. Tiwari, Smt. Kanti, Jagdalpur. 

284 Toshiniwalla, Dr. Prem Kjumar J., Amrawati. 

285. Tosawad, Shri Madan Lai, New Delhi. 

286. Tripathi, Shri Mani, Allahabad. 

287. Trivedi, Shri M. Mukesh, Dwarka. 

288. Upadhya, Shri Nani, Calcutta. 

289. Vaidya, Shri Kantilal C., Ahmedabad. 

290. Vaish, Shri Surender Kumar, Gorakhpur. 

291. Vanbasi, Shri Gyan Prakash, Jabalpur. 

292. Vashistha, Shri Shiva Narayan, Makhavad. 

293. Vasudev, Shri Suraj Pal, Nagpur. 

294. Vasudevan, Shri C. A., Madras. 

L/S32MofI&B—13 
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295. Vasudevan, Shri K., Madras. 

296. Vasugam, Shri S. K., Madras. 

297. Venkatesan, Shri R., Hubli. 

298. Verma, Shri M. L., Nagpur. 

299. Virendra Kumar, Shri, Lucknow. 

300. Vishal, Shri Jugal, Alipur. 

301. Vishwanathan, Shri Tenneti, New Delhi. 

302. Yadra, Shri Dukhuram, Raipur. 

303. Yadav, Shri Anand Ballabh Prasad, Lucknow. 

304. Yugal Vishal, Shri, Alipur. 

In addition 27 memoranda were received without complete 
addresses. 
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PREFACE 


The Ministry of Information & Broadcasting had desired that 
the Indian Institute of Mass Communication should conduct a few 
sample studies on the changing film taste of a few special segments 
of the urban community for the benefit of the Enquiry Committee 
on Film Censorship appointed by them. Because of the lack of re¬ 
sources and shortage of time, the study was confined to the special 
categories of inhabitants in the city of New Delhi and Delhi 
University. 

Being in the nature of a communication research, the assignment 
was welcome to the Institute, which is devoted to applied as well 
as basic research in the field of mass communication. The study 
while providing relevant data to the Enquiry Committee has also 
provided meaningful references to us. 

My thanks are due to my colleague, Dr. A. V. Shanmugam, 
Professor of Communication Research at the Institute, who designed 
and executed the project and also wrote the report. I also take this 
opportunity to acknowledge the assistance provided by Shri Abdul 
Waheed Khan, Research Fellow at the Institute, in this project. 

I. P. TEWARI 
Director 
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INTRODUCTION 

The Ministry of Information & Broadcasting has set up an 
Enquiry Committee on Film Censorship. The Committee has elicited 
through a questionnaire, general public opinion on pertinent issues 
concerning films, their value and impact on society, the relationship 
of censorship organization to the film industry etc. Apart from the 
collection of opinion through a mail questionnaire, the Committee 
desired that the Indian Institute of Mass Communication should 
conduct sample studies in Delhi to get an insight into changing film 
tastes. The Institute designed a study with the objective of finding 
out the film taste of a segment of adult and youth population of 
Delhi. 

Sample 

The purpose of the study was to investigate into the changing 
film taste of adults and youths. Among the adult-population of 
Delhi, in view of various professional segmentation, the data were 
collected from only government employees. The reason in selecting 
this section of the population was, that these people have a fixed 
income with an established family set-up. Further, their leisure 
activities are more or less settled in view of specified worktime 
commitment and definite but fixed income. In New Delhi, govern¬ 
ment employees staying at the Lodi Colony Government flats 
constituted the adult men population of the study. Similarly, wives 
of government employees >in the same region constituted the adult 
women population of the study.* 

Following a multi-stage sampling procedure, the adult samples 
were drawn from the government residential blocks of the Lodi 
Colony. Stage one involved selection of the blocks. All the blocks 
in Lodi Colony were included in the study. Stage two involved 
inclusion of all the sub-blocks and floors in each sub-block. The 
third stage involved sampling of adults, both men and women, in 
each floor of all the sub-blocks. At this stage, the interviewers were 
given the choice of interviewing such persons who were available 
and cooperative, nevertheless maintaining an equal ratio, of number 
of persons interviewed, between various floors, sub-blocks and 
blocks. Thus, using a multi-stage sampling procedure, 180 men and 
125 women were contacted to obtain the data for the present study. 

Youths in Delhi comprises a major section of students. So, it 
was decided to study the film taste of students, both boys and girls. 
Among the various colleges in Delhi, the study was carried out in 
the following five colleges chosen arbitrarily: — 

Lady Irwin College, New Delhi. 

Deshbandhu College, New Delhi. 

Delhi College, Delhi. 

D.A.V. College, New Delhi. 

Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi. 


♦Henceforth in this report men means men-government employees, and women means wives, 
of government employees. 
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In these colleges, groups of students were randomly selected. 120 
boys and 85 girls were contacted for the study. Most of the students 
contacted were either advance graduate or postgraduate students. 

Questionnaire 

The changing film taste of the sampled adults and youths was 
indexed through a self-administered questionnaire developed for the 
study. On the basis of the Questionnaire I, issued to the general 
public by the Enquiry Committee, a short questionnaire for the 
sample study was drafted. The short form of the questionnaire 
consists of 29 items and they were drawn from five broad content 
areas, namely (aj) film-viewing habit, (b) purpose and motivation in 
seeing film, (c) opinion about Indian film, (d) reaction to romance 
and love in film, and (e) knowledge of and opinion about film cen¬ 
sorship in India. Most of the items in the short questionnaire are 
close-type; it takes about 30 minutes to answer them. The short 
questionnaire is available in two forms, in English and in Hindi. A 
copy of the English form of the short questionnaire developed by 
the Institute for its study is in the Appendix. 

Procedure 

On an appointed day, the sampled units of adults were contact¬ 
ed individually by the Institute’s staff well versed in the art of 
interviewing and data collection. Men were contacted by he- inter¬ 
viewers, and women by she-interviewers. After establishing rapport 
with the contacted adult, if the respondent was literate, he or she 
was requested to answer the short questionnaire either in Hindi or 
English, whichever language-form the person preferred to answer. 
In case of semi-literates, using the short questionnaire as the inter¬ 
view schedule, an informal interview was conducted; and the 
necessary information was thus collected. 

With regard to the student sample, the short questionnaire was 
administered in groups of manageable number of students. Necessary 
instructions were given to the group by a senior research staff 
member, and in case of doubts or clarifications individual attention 
was paid by the interviewers present. 

The data, thus collected, were codified for the purpose of mecha¬ 
nical tabulation and analysis. Necessary tabulation and analysis 
were carried on IBM 1620 Model II at the Computer Section of the 
Programme Evaluation Organization (Planning Commission). The 
data were analysed in terms of sex (male and female) and age (youth 
and adult) variables. The results of the study are presented and 
discussed in the subsequent five sections of this report. 

FILM VIEWING HABITS 

People have varied leisure time activities and hobbies, and one 
such activity could be seeing films. Week-ends and leisure periods 
of 32 per cent men, of 27 per cent women, of 61 per cent college 
boys and of 54 per cent college girls interviewed are utilised in 
viewing film. In the entire sample, nearly 88 per cent view film, 
with more youth than adults viewing (96.57 per cent youths and 
80.20 per cent adults). In addition to seeing films, the sampled inter¬ 
viewees have other leisure time activities such as reading, meeting 
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friends, working with the family. Information about the various 
leisure activities of the sample is presented in detail in Table 1. 

If some people never see films, others might see rarely or occa¬ 
sionally or even frequently. Of course, the dimensions of periodicity 
of viewing films is a subjective phenomenon. In the present study 
47 per cent of the adult sample and 52 per cent of the youth sample 
frequently view films. A sex-wise analysis reveals that more men 
than women (51.11 and 43.20 per cents respectively) and more boys 
than girls (63.33 and 51.76 per cents respectively) frequently see film. 
The difference in the periodicity of viewing films between the 
various samples, although statistically not significant at .05 level 
of confidence, suggests that male section of the population sees films 
more frequently than the female section. 

Table 1 

Leisure Time Activities of People 


Activities 


Reading 
Seeing films 

Visiting friends and relatives 
Working with family 
Playing games 
Walking and wondering 
Hobbies 

Gossiping and chatting 

Sightseeing 

Listening to radio 

Shopping 

Visiting temple 

Doing social work .. 

Teaching children 
Sleeping and relaxing 

SAMPLE SIZE 


Sample 


r-- 


— 

— —'l 

Adult 

__A_ 


Youth 



Men Women Boys Girls 


47 - 

77 * 

16’00 

30-84 

57-65 

31 - 

66 

27-20 

60-83 

54-11 

22 * 

23 

12-00 

5-00 

8-24 

14 

•44 

63-20 

3-34 

4-71 

5 

•00 

0 

14-17 

3-53 

3 - 

00 

3-20 

2-50 

5-89 

2 - 

78 

4-00 

4-17 

12-94 

0 - 

56 

0 

6-67 

4-70 

10 - 

50 

7-20 

ft -17 

4-71 

3 

•33 

1-60 

0 

17-61 

1 - 

•67 

0 

0 

4-71 

2 - 

78 

0-80 

0-83 

0 

3 - 

83 

0 

0 

0 

4 - 

•44 

0 

0 

0 

8 - 

00 

0-80 

0 

4-71 

180 

125 

120 

85 


* all in per cent. 

Note —Several people have more than one leisure time activity, and as such the columns do not 
add up to 100-00 per cent. 


Cinema houses in Delhi exhibit both Indian and foreign films. 
In fact, some cinema houses screen only imported films. Ip the four 
samples studied, a vast majority (83.68 per cent) see Indian films 
and nearly one half of them (48.67 per cent) view foreign films. It 
is interesting to note that while two among ten women see foreign 
films, seven among ten college girls see similar films (18.40 and 
68.24 per cents respectively). Further, one half of the women and 
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one fourth of the college girls view only Indian films (52.80 and 
25.88 per cents respectively). Among the male section of the samples 
studied, what is interesting is the finding that more college boys 
than men see Indian films (90.24 and 83.88 per cents respectively); 
more men than college boys see foreign films (55.55 and 52.50 per 
cents respectively; and more college boys than men see only Indian 
films (41.67 and 32.78 per cents respectively). It may be worth ex¬ 
ploring the reasons for a tendency among the youth to see Indian 
films. 

On the basis of content, films can be categorized into classifica¬ 
tions such as adventure, travelogue, war, musical, western, wild 
life, crime, horror and suspense, gangster and spy type, literary 
adaptations, romance and tragedies, films depicting family life, 
night life or religious and mythological themes etc. Table 2 indicates 
the top three and bottom three categories of films preferred and 
generally viewed by the government employees and their wives, 
and college students. 

In Table 2 one might notice the difference in film taste between 
adults and youths. While adults generally prefer and view films 
depicting family life, the youth has a taste towards western type 
of films. Historical, biographical and devotional types of films are 
also favoured by the adults. The youths, on the other hand, are 
further attracted by such content-type as crime, horror, romance 
and even tragedy. 

Often it has been pointed out by several sections of the society 
that riiight life films in the market are being viewed and even pre¬ 
ferred by youths. But the present study reveals that films depicting 

Table 2 


Top Three and Bottom Three Categories of Films Preferred and 

Generally Viewed 


Sample 

Categories of Films Preferred and Viewed 

_- .A. — .... _ 

i — 

Top 8 categories 

Bottom 3 categories 

Men 

1 family life 

.. night life 


2 western 

.. animation 


3 historical & biographical 

contemporary theme 

Women 

1 family life 

. . night life 


2 musical 

animation 


3 derotional 

.. contemporary theme 

Boys 

.. 1 western 

.. night life 


2 musical 

animation 


8 crime & horror 

.. contemporary theme 

Girls 

1 western 

.. night life 


2 musical 

animation 


3-romance & tragedy 

.. contemporary theme 
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night life are barely viewed and least preferred by the college 
students (only 1.42 per cent youths view night life films). Similarly, 
even among the adults very few view films depicting night life 
(3.10 per cent). The analysis thus suggests that despite the flooding 
of night life films in the metropolitan cities, youths (college students) 
as well as adults (government employees and their wives) have the 
least preference for such films depicting night life, probably for 
the reason that modern students and even responsible adults as 
the government employees in Delhi know what is the best content 
for them in the world of entertainment. Then, who sees films depict¬ 
ing night life? Could it be the other segments of the society? Answers 
to these two questions require empirical studies. 


PURPOSE AND MOTIVATION IN SEEING FILM 

The purpose, in viewing films, may be for entertainment or 
education, or even to find an escape from the tedious and often 
monotonous daily life or to share the philosophy of life occasionally 
presented in the film. In the present study, for nearly two thirds of 
the samples (65.75 per cent) the main purpose in seeing a film is for 
entertainmeltt. 

Apart from the purpose in seeing film there may be several 
motivating factors besides economic and leisure factors. Factors, 
such as advertisement or publicity given to the film, newspaper 
comments and reviews, or the trailer of the film or the music, star- 
cast, production banner or the name of the director, or awards won 
by the film for its excellence, or even the censorship controversy 
about the film or similar factors might motivate a person to see a 
particular film. 

The most decisive factors motivating men to see a particular 
film are its star-cast, awards won by the film and even the recom¬ 
mendation of their friends (each factor was mentioned by nearly 
one third of the sample). For the women, star-cast (for one fourth), 
awards won by the film and friends’ recommendation (each of these 
two factors was mentioned by nearly one fourth) are the most 
decisive motivating factors. 

Among youths, college boys are mostly motivated to see a parti¬ 
cular film by such factors as star-cast (for 40.83 per cent), music 
of the film which they have heard (for 29.13 per cent), and newspaper 
review of the film (for 25.83 per cent). For college girls, the awards 
of excellence won by the film (for 64.71 per cent), newspaper review 
of the film (for 55.30 per cent) and star-cast in the film (for 55.29 
per cent) are the motivating factors in deciding to see a particular 
film. 

From the view point of film censors, it is interesting to note in 
Table 3 that the controversy about film’s censorship or its certifica¬ 
tion for “Adults Only” are trivial factors in motivating people to 
see a particular film. What will be interesting to producers and 
distributors of the film is that publicity attained through display 
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posters, which one could notice ip streets and other public places, 
does not motivate either the government employees or their wives, 
or even the college students sampled. Probably such publicity plays 
an important role, in the decision process, with other segments of 
the society. 


Table 3 


Purpose in Seeing Films and Motivation to See a Particular Film 


Purpose and Motivation 


Sainplo 

-A- 


Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Purpose 

To be entertained 

70-00* 

60-80 

57-50 

77-66 

To be educated 

28-87 

24-00 

35-00 

20-00 

To find an escape from tedious daily life 

17-78 

8-00 

16-67 

17-64 

To share the philosophy of life as presented in (he film 

13-00 

13-60 

10-83 

10-60 

Moll cation 

Advertisement in newspaper 

13-90 

16-80 

20-84 

16-47 

Display poster .. 

5-00 

0-80 

5-00 

2-36 

Columnist review 

36-12 

19-20 

25-83 

55-30 

Trailer of the film 

6-77 

7-20 

11-67 

30-58 

Friends recommendation 

35-01 

21-60 

20-84 

30-96 

Music which the viewer has heard 

20-01 

11-20 

29-17 

50-59 

Star-cast 

36-66 

25-60 

40-83 

65-29 

Producer or director 

19-45 

16-80 

14-16 

14-12 

Film certified “ A” 

2-23 

4-00 

7-49 

7-06 

Film has won awards 

33-89 

22-40 

23-34 

64-71 

Film was involved in censorship controversy 

6-11 

4-80 

5-00 

2-36 


♦All in per cent. 


The quality of the film as reflected in the star-cast and awards 
won, along with the columnist’s review of the film, are crucial moti¬ 
vating factors rather than such trivial factors as the film’s censorship 
controversy or publicity through posters and advertisement. As a 
matter of fact about one half of the sample even object, to the pic¬ 
tures or illustrations shown in the film’s publicity material. Another 
three tenths object in the publicity material to its pictures and words 
suggesting certain inferences to be drawn by the viewers (See Table 
8 for details). 


OPINION ABOUT INDIAN FILMS 

Films can be broadly categorized as either art or entertainment 
or commercial art. In the samples, nearly seven among ten (69.73 per 
cent) categorize film as entertainment. Only about one third (34.07 
per cent) consider film as art. 
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Among the *510 people interviewed, about 84 per cent view Indian 
films. Film is usually appreciated, apart from the visual and tech¬ 
nical angles, from the point of view of its story, action, dialogue, 
dances and songs, settings and treatment of theme. For a majority 
of adults and youths interviewed, the story in the Indian films they 
have seen has originality (for 29.16 per cent). But nearly 30 per cent 
of the samples could sense an artificiality around the film story. 
Action in Indian films seen is rated as natural by 39 per cent; as un¬ 
natural by 29 per cent; decent by 26 per cent; and as obscene by 11 
per cent. While three among ten adults and youths (32.99 per cent) 
rate the treatment of the theme presented in the Indian films they 
have seen as intelligent; another two rate it as stupid and meaning¬ 
less (21.75 per cent). The dialogue in the Indian films is generally 
natural for 41 per cent, stilted for 15 per cent, exciting for 26 per 
cent, and boring for 18 per cent of the samples. While nearly one 
fourth the sample rate the settings in the Indian films they have seen 
as simple (22.36 per cent) another one fourth rate it as gorgeous 
(22.34 per cent). For three among ten the settings are life-like (28.70 
per cent) and for another three they are unreal (28.44 per cent). 
Half of the sample characterize the songs in Indian films they have 
seen as light, and for one among ten they are classical (47.17 per 
cent and 11.33 per cent respectively). A large number of people 
(86.29 per cent) do not find any indigenous element in the Indian film 
songs. On the other hand one among four (25.85 per cent) feels that 
these songs are of hybrid nature. As far as the dances in Indian 
films are concerned, the opinion is divided. On the whole, while 27 
per cent rate dances as classical, another 30 per cent rate them as 
westernised. About 20 per cent rate the dances as sublime and another 
25 per cent rate them as vulgar and sexy. 

The differences of opinion, about the various aspects of the 
films seen, among the people are of course contaminated by the con¬ 
tent of the films they usualy view. In fact, this suggests that a 
content analysis of the Indian films and subsequent ratings of these 
films by a group of professional appireciators might provide more 
meaning into the opinions and reactions of the viewers. 

It has been desired, by all societal concerns, that films should 
contribute to the inculcation of humanitarian and secular outlook 
with respect for democratic values and tolerance to all religious 
faiths and create a progressive social awareness. In the present study 
an attempt was made to find out from the viewers whether the 
Indian Film has generally attained the above objectives. Nearly half 
of the adults and youths who see films think that the Indian Film is 
contributing to the inculcation of the above objectives. 

Through an open ended question, the samples were asked as to 
what they think should be the chief aim and purpose of films pro¬ 
duced in India. For a majority of men, the chief aim and purpose 
should be to educate (31.11 per cent); and for women, it should be 
for the promotion of social, cultural and religious values in the 
society (42.40 per cent). For a majority of college boys, the chief aim 
and purpose should be to entertain (37.65 per cent). Details are pre¬ 
sented in Table 4. On the whole, the chief aim and purpose of the 
films produced in India should be to entertain for 22 per cent, to 
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educate for 25 per cent, to promote national integration and patriotism 
for only 4 per cent and to promote social, cultural and religious 
values in the society for 21 per cent of the adults and youths sampled. 

Table 4 

Chief Aim and Purpose of Films to he Produced in India 


(Viewer’s Opinion) 


Chief Aim and Purpose 


Sample 

A- ... _ 


Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

to entertain 

28-33* 

8-80 

12-50 

S7-65 

to educate 

31*11 

26-40 

24-17 

20-00 

to promote national integration & patrioti»m 

5*000 

1-60 

9-17 

0 

to promote social, cultural, religious values in the society 

22-22 

42-40 

13-33 

8-24 


*all in per cent. 


REACTION TO ROMANCE AND LOVE IN FILM 

Treatment of sex and love in film might range from a purely 
artistic to vulgar or indecent presentation. Viewer’s reaction might 
similarly vary aesthetic satisfaction from such themes to explicit 
objection to the presentation of love and sex on the celluloid. On such 
sensitive topics as sex and love, the public reactions are quite often 
divided. 

Sex & Love in Painting & Sculpture 

It has been said people do not object to the presentation of sex 
and love in paintings or sculpture, but object to such incidence on 
celluloid. The distribution of reactions of adults and youths to the 
nude human form in a painting or a piece of sculpture, is often bi- 
modal, thus suggesting a general cleavage of opinion among the people, 
While about one fourth of the samples regard such nudity in a piece 
of art as objectionable and indecent (27.50 per cent regard it objec¬ 
tionable and 23.31 per cent as indecent); another one fourth regard 
it as unobjectionable and even aesthetically satisfying (26.31 and 
25.24 per cents respectively). Details of distribution of reactions to 
nude human form in painting or sculpture are given in Table 5. In 
this Table it may be observed that, while a majority of women regard 
such an object as objectionable and indecent (33.60 and 38.40 per cent 
respectively); a majority of college girls regard it as unobjectionable 
and even aesthetically satisfying piece of art (34.47 and 25.88 per 
cents respectively). 

Only one among 10 women regard it as unobjectionable, and two 
regard it as aesthetically satisfying. Among college girls 15 per cent 
consider it as indecent and 23 per cent regard it as objectionable. A 
comparison of the reactions of women and college girls suggests 
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that while the former objects to and even considers a nude human 
form in a painting or sculpture as indecent, the latter ragard it as 
aesthetically satisfying and unobjectionable. 

Table 5 


Reaction to a Nude Human Painting or a Piece of Sculpture 


Reactions 


Sample 

JL 


Men 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Objectionable 

.. 21-11* 

33-60 

31-67 

23-53 

Unobjectionable 

.. 30-56 

11-20 

29-16 

34-47 

Indecent 

.. 27-78 

38-40 

11-66 

15-29 

Aesthetically satisfying 

.. 28-37 

22-40 

24-17 

25-88 


[ * *all in per cent. 


Objectionable and Undesirable Element in Film 

A sentence completion item was included in the short ques¬ 
tionnaire to analyse the people’s concept of objectionability and 
undesirability in film. On the celluloid two out of four adults and 
one out of four youths consider a film as undesirable or objectionable 
when it deals with such themes as sex, love, romance, nudity or 
vulgarity. 

Further,, while one among ten adults considers a film as unde¬ 
sirable when it deals with violence, crime and horror; only one 
among twenty youths think so (10.20 per cent of adults and 4.85 per 
cent of youth). Again, one among twenty adults considers film as 
undesirable when it deals with unnatural, unreal and ^ artificial 
subjects; and one among ten youths similarly label such films (5.33 
per cent of adults and 11.47 per cent of youth,). 

As a cross check for the above finding the respondents’ reaction 
to films with sex and violence as themetic content was assessed. 
Nearly one half of the men and one third of the youths consider 
films dealing with themes of sex and violence to be objectionable 
and even undesirable. Of course, among both the adults and youths, 
nearly one third did not indicate any reaction of films dealing with 
themes of sex and violence. Those who consider sex and violence 
on the celluloid as objectionable and undesirable, give the reason 
that suph themes will have bad and unhealthy effects on the audi¬ 
ence. 

Seven, among ten women consider sex and violence themetic 
content films as objectionable (70.40 per cent). For almost seven out 
of ten women the concept of undesirability and objectionability in 
film means sex and violence as themes (64.80 per cent). 
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Sex and Violence in Film 

Between the Indian film and foreign film nearly half of the 
adults (62.20 per cent men and 44.80 per cent women) and three 
fourths of the youths (78.33 per cent of college boys and 77.68 per 
cent college girls) observe differences in the treatment of sex. 
Further, 41 per cent of the adults sample and thirtysix per cent 
of the youth sample agree with the statement that “sex and violence 
are the predominant themes of a large number of Indian and foreign 
films”. Details about the degree of agreement to the statement are 
given in Table 6. 

It is generally mentioned that there is a growing tendency, in 
recent films, to expose the artists’ body. Such an exposure of the 
artist’s body in the film might serve either an aesthetic purpose, or 
a dramatic purpose or merely the purpose of commercial exploita¬ 
tion. 


Table 6 

Degree of Agreement to the Statement 

“Sex and Violence are the Predominant Themes of a Large 
Number of Indian and Foreign Film” 


•Sample 


Degree of Agreement to the Statement 

r - 

Mtm 

Women 

Boys 

Girls 

Agrees to the statement 

.. 44-44* 

38-40 

39-17 

32-94 

True only with regard to Indian fi [ma 

5-50 

5-60 

6-67 

12-94 

True only with regard to Foreign films 

16-11 

17-60 

23-33 

12-94 

Disagrees with the statement 

21-67 

8-80 

15-83 

24-71 

*all in per cent. 


V 




In the present study, one half of the adults (71.67 per cent of 
men and 36.00 of women) and one half of the youths (44.17 per cent 
of boys and 57.65 per cent of girls) think that such an exposure of 
the artist’s body serves only commercial exploitation. While one 
among five adults thinks that such body exposure serves a dramatic 
purpose, two among five youths think on the same lines (19.21 and 
21.32 per cents respectively). 

When a scene of erotic relationship is shown on the screen, one 
might react to either the physical manifestation of expression of love 
or to the state of mind of the artist, or to the story or the idea being 
depicted. On the whole, about 45 per cent react to the story or idea 
being depicted in the scene or erotic relationship; 23 per cent to the 
physical manifestation and another 20 per cent to the state of mind 
of artists in such scenes. 
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While one among ten girls reacts to the physical manifestation of 
expression of love in a scene depicting erotic relationship, three 
among ten boys react similarly (11.76 per cent of girls, and 31.44 per 
cent of boys). Among the adults, 29 per cent of men and 22 per cent 
of women react to the physical'manifestation in such scenes. 

Two thirds of the girls and one third of the boys react to the 
story or idea being depicted in scenes depicting erotic relationship 
(66.88 and 35.00 per cents respectively). Among adults, four in ten 
express similar reaction to such scenes (40.56 per cent of men and 
39.20 per cent of women). 

It is interesting to note that while one fourth men, college boys 
and girls react to the state of mind of artist in scenes depicting 
erotic relationship, only one tenth of the women makes similar 
reaction. 

Opinion about Presentation of Cabaret and Love Scene 

Many producers and directors may think that the present day 
film gogr will lose interest in Indian films if these did not have 
cabaret or night club scenes or scenes showing scantily dressed 
girls. On the contrary, in the present study, slightly more than half 
of the sample does not think so (52.29 per cent). Only about four 
among ten interviewed think that the present day film goer will lose 
interest (39.55 per cent). At this juncture, it may be recalled, from 
Table 3, that films depicting night life are barely preferred or viewed 
by either adults or youths. 

Love scenes in films are presented either in a natural and direct 
manner or in a sequence showing the lovers avoiding physical pro¬ 
ximity and intimacy and yet making love by suggestive actions, 
verbal and visual, with the help of songs etc. In the present study, 
61 per cent of the youths (60.00 per cent of boys and 62.35 per cent of 
girls) and 47 per cent of the adults (54.44 per cent of men and 40.00 
per cent of women) like the love scenes to be presented in a natural 
and direct manner. The latter technique of presenting the love scenes 
is preferred by 48 per cent of adults (40.00 per cent of men and 55.20 
per cent of women) and 29 per cent of youths (35.83 per cent of boys 
and 23.53 per cent of girls). 

KNOWLEDGE OF AND OPINION ABOUT 
FILM CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 

The Central Board of Film Censors is the body, in India, which 
certifies and suitably classifies the films to be exhibited in India. 
Mapy people, in the present study, are aware of this august body 
(83.89 per cent of men; 52.30 per cent of women; 71.67 per cent of 
boys and 81.18 per cent of girls). While one half of the sample opines 
that the Central Board of Film Censors is not adopting uniform 
standard ana principles between Indian and foreign films in dealing 
with themes of sex (42.93 per cent); another one third thinks that an 
uniform standard is maintained by the Board (32.33 per cent). 
Further, five among ten in the sample feel that the standard for film 
censorship should be the values of the society in which the film is 
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to be exhibited; whereas for another four the standard should be 
the culture of the country of origin of film (49.00 and 40.95 per cents 
respectively). (See Table 7 for details regarding the basis of standard 
for film censorship). 


Table 7 


Guideline for the Standard of Film Censorship 


Guideline 


Sample 

... -A. 


lieu 

Women 

Boys 

Girl* 

The culture of the country of film 

45-00* 

43-20 

45-00 

30-69 

The values of the society in which the film i* to he exhibited 

49-44 

49-63 

41-67 

66-29j 


♦All in per cont. 


With regard to the problem of censoring kissing and embracing 
scenes, presented in the screen-story dealing with a domestic subject, 
six among ten adults and three among ten youths say that both 
kissing and embracing scenes be censored (60.21 per cent adults and 
28.80 per cent youths). The main reasons given by those who feel 
kissing and embracing scenes should be censored are: (i) Such scenes 
will have bad effects on youngsters (38 per cent of women, 35 per 
cent of men and 35 per cent of boys) and (ii) Our culture does not 
sanction such scenes (30 per cent men, 25 per cent boys) which will 
have bad effect on youngsters. One among five adults and two out 
of five youths have no objection to such scenes of kissing and 
embracing appearing on the cinema screen (20.84 per cent adults and 
43.38 per cent youths). The main reason given by the youths in having 
no objection for such scenes is that ‘kissing and embracing are natu¬ 
ral and the natural life should be presented as it is’ (69 per cent of 
girls and 47 per cent of boys). 

The results, thus, suggest a radical thinking on the part of youths 
and a conservative thinking of adults regarding the problem of view¬ 
ing kissing on the celluloid. Further among the youths, girls seem 
to be more radical than boys in such matters, 52 per cent of girls as 
against 35 per cent of boys do not object to kissing and embracing 
on the cinema screen. However, a similar trend of thinking between 
men and women was not observed; men being radical than women 
in such matters as viewing kissing and embracing on the screen. 

The Central Board of Film Censors certifies a film as “A”, for 
“Adults Only” when the film deals with a theme in a manner that 
only adults could see. The existing code about the minimum age 
restriction for seeing films certified as “A” is 18 years. The inter¬ 
viewees were asked about the minimum age restriction for seeing 
films meant “for Adults only”. The mediun age mentioned, as the 
minimum age, by men is 20 years. Whereas women, college boys 
and girls consider 18 (mediun) years should be the minimum age 
restriction for seeing “A” type films. 
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A vast majority of the people interviewed feel that the film 
publicity materials such as advertisements, display posters and photo¬ 
graphs should be submitted to Censors for approval (77.05 per cent 
of adults and 63.52 per cent of youths). This feeling is expressed 
because nearly one half'of them object to the pictures printed or 
shown in such posters or advertisement or photographs (48.03 per 
cent); ancf another 28 per cent object to the suggestive pictures or 
words in the publicity material. Details are presented in Table 8. 

Table 8 

Opinion Regarding Submission of Film Publicity Material 
to the Censors for Approval 


Opinion 


Sample 

i -**•-—» 

Mon Women Boys Girls 


Should be submitted .. .. 78-89* 75-20 60-00 67-06 

Need not be submitted .. .. .. 19-41 15-20 28-33 22-35 

♦All in per cent. 
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(Enclosure to Appendix HI) 

FILM CENSORSHIP STUDY 

While answering the following questions please write your answer 
in the space given, and wherever answers are suggested kindly 
put ‘X’ before a suggested answer which you think appropriate. 

1. How do you spend your leisure and week-ends? 


2. Do you see films? 

.(a) yes 

(b) no (please answer questions 4, 8, 9, 14, 15, 

18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 28 and 29). 

If yes, .how often do you see films?. 

What types of films do you generaly view? 

.(a) Indian 

.(b) Foreign 

.(c) Indian and Foreign, both type* 

3. Why do you see a film? 

.(a) to be entertained 

.(b) to be educated 

.(c) to find an escape from the tedious daily life 

.(d) to share the philosophy of life as presented 

in the film 

.(e) any other reason, please specify. 


4. Do you categorize film as: — 

.(a) art 

.(b) entertainment 

.(c) commercial art 

.(d) any other form, please specify 


5 . 


Please mention five Indian and as many-Foreign films which 
impressed you by their artistic excellance or their thought 
content or for any other reason. 


Impressed Indian Films 

Reasons for Impression 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4 . 

5. 


Title 
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Impressed Foreign Films 


Title 


Reasons for Impression 


6. What makes you to take a decision to see a particular film? 

.(a) its advertisement in newspapers 

.(b) its display-posters at the cinema house or in 

the streets 

.(c) its review in the newspapers or magazines 

.(d) trailer of the film which I had seen 

.(e) my friend’s recommendation 

. / ..(f) its music which I have heard over radio or 

record player 

.(g) the stars acting in the film 

.(h) the name of the producer or the director 

.the film is certified and meant “for Adults 

Only” 

.(j) the film has won the national or international 

award 

.(k) the film was involved in a censorship con¬ 
troversy. 

.(1) any other decisive reasons, please specify... 


7. Please complete the following sentence: — 

1 consider a film as undesirable or objectionable 
when the film deals with such themes as . 


8- When you see a nude human form in a painting or a piece of 
sculpture, do you regard it as: — 

.(a) objectionable 

.(b) unobjectionable 

.(c) indecent or vulgar 

.(d) aesthetically satisfying 

5. Do you consider films dealing with themes of sex and violence 
to be:— 

(a) objectionable .yes; or .no 

(b) uridesirable .yes; or .no 
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Kindly state your reasons below: — 


10. It has been said that sex and violence are the predominant 
themes of a large number of Indian or Foreign films. Do you 
agree? 

.(a) I agree 

.(b) true; only with regard to Indian films 

.(c) true; only with regard to Foreign films 

.(d) I do not agree 

11. While seeing a scene depicting an erotic relationship, to what 
do you react the most? 

.(a) to the physical manifestation of expression 

of love 

.(b) to the state of mind of the artists 

.(c) to the story or the idea being depicted 

.(d) any other element please specify. 


12. With regard to the treatment of sex in film, do you see any 
difference between Foreign and Indian film? 

.(a) no 

..(b) yes; then, how do you think the treatment 

differs.. 

13. Briefly mention instances of what you consider obscene in Indian 
films which you have seen 


Similarly, mention instances of what you consider obscene in 
Foreign films which you have seen 


14. Do you like the love scenes to be presented, in Indian films, 

.(a) in a natural and direcH. manner or 

.(b) in sequences showing the lovers avoid phy¬ 
sical proximity and intimacy and yet make 
love by suggestive actions, verbal and visual, 
and with the help of songs etc.? ' 

15. It has been said that Indians do not kiss or embrace in public 
and therefore, kissing or embracing should not be permitted on 
the cinema screen. If the screen story dealt with a domestic 
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subject such as the personal relationship between husband and 
wife or the relationship between two persons y/ho love each 
other and they are shown kissing or embracing each other, would 
you say that the scene of kissing or embracing should be censor¬ 
ed and deleted? 


.(a) yes; both kissing and embracing scenes be 

censored 

.(b) partly; only kissing scene need be censored 

.(c) no; I have no objection to such scenes 

appear on the cinema screen 

Please state your reasons below: — 


16. In recent films there has been a growing tendency to expose the 
artist’s body. Do you think this serves: — 

.(a) aesthetic purpose 

.(b) dramatic purpose 

.(c) only commercial exploitation 

17. Are you aware of a body called Central Board of Film Censors 
in India, which scrutinizes all films to be released and censors 
objectionable portion? 

.(a) yes 

.(b) no 

18. Do you think present-day film-goers will lose interest in Indian 
films if these did not have cabaret or nightclub scenes or scenes 
showing scantily dressed girls? 

.(a) yes 

.(b) no 

19. What should be the chief aim and purpose of films produced in 
India? 


20. On the basis of the films that you have seen, do you think Indian 
Film Censors adopts uniform standard and principles in dealing 
with themes of sex in Indian and Foreign films? 

.(a) yes 

.(b) no 

If you find any difference in censor standards, do you regard 
it as logical and justified? 

.(a) differences are logical and justified 

.(b) differences are illogical and unjustified 
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21. Should the standard for film, censorship be 

.(a) the culture of the country of origin of the 

film 

.(b) the values of the society in which the film 

is to be released 

22. Many people have come across cases where film-advertisements 
in newspapers, film-posters in streets and film photographs in 
magazines which were open to objection and criticism. What do 
you object to most in such advertisements or posters or photo¬ 
graphs? 

.(a) pictures printed or shown in such posters 

or advertisement or photographs 

.(b) words and slogans, if any, used in such 

posters or advertisement or photographs 

.(c) pictures or words suggesting certain infer¬ 
ences to be drawn by the viewers 

23. Do you think that such publicity and advertisement materials 
connected with a film be submitted to the censors for approval? 

.(a) yes 

.(b) no 

24. Of recently, which Indian films have you seen? Please write 

titles. 


25. Which category of films do you usually see? Please indicate 
your preferences, if any, by writing 1, 2. 3, eta 

.(a) adventure and travalogue 

.(b) war films 

.(cjj musicals 

.(d) westerns 

.(e) comedies 

.(f) nature and wild life films 

.(g) science-fiction films 

>.(h) crime, horror and suspense films 

.. ...(i) gangster and spy films 

.(j) historical and biographical films 

.(kj devotional and mythological or religious 

films 

.(1) literary adaptations 

.(m), romance and tranches 
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(n) family films 

(o) topicals dealing with contemporary themes 

(p) night life films 

(q) animation films 

(r) documentaries 

(s) any other category of films, please specify 


26. Talking of the Indian films you have seen in recent years how 
would you rate, them in regard to their 


1. Story 

..original 

..convincing 

or 

or 

.stereotypical 

.artificial 

2. Action 

..natural 

or 

.unnatural 


..obscene 

or 

.decent 

3. Treatment of Theme 




.intelligent 

or 

.stupid and meaning- 

less 

4. Dialogue 

.stale 

or 

tional 

.natural 

or 

.stilted 



.boring 

or 

.exciting 

5. Setting 

.life-like 

or 

.unreal 


gorgeous 

or 

.simple 

6. Songs 

•light 

or 

.classical 


.indigenous 

or 

.hybrid 

7. Dances 

.classical 

or 

.westernised 

. . . .. . 

.sublime 

or 

.vulgar and sexy 
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27. Do you think that Indian films are contributing to the inculca¬ 
tion of 

1. humanitarian, national and secular outlook? 


.yes or no 

2. tolerance to all religious faiths? 

..yes or no 

3. respect for democratic values? 

..yes or no 

4. a progressive social awareness? 

.yes or no 


5. any other opinion, please specify 


28. If you are asked to describe an ideal good film how would you 
describe it with regard to 

1. story ... 

2. Acting . 

3. Theme . 

4. Dialogue . 

5. Songs .. . 

6. Dances ... 

7. Setting. ..;. 

29. What should be the minimum age restriction for seeing films 
meant “for Adults Only” (certified as “A”)? 

.years. 

30. Kindly give the following information: 

Name... 

Age...Sex. 

Address... 


Occupation: (if studying, please indicate class, 
subjects and college).. 


Thank you very much. We appreciated your cooperation. 
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Appendix IV 

NOTE FROM SHRI M. V. DESAI 

The view taken in the Report is that the censorship organisation 
should function from a single place for the whole country. The real 
question is: how best can its functions be discharged with speed, 
efficiency and economy? My short experience of the working of the 
Central Board of Film Censors and its regional offices has brought 
home to me the advantages of decentralised functioning not only 
through today’s three regional offices at Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras but also through additional offices to be opened when the 
load of censorship work in another place like Bangalore brings in an 
income from fees sufficient to pay for the expenses of a new office. 

At present the majority of films are examined and certified 
without delay at the three centres. Even if the film industry, impor¬ 
ters and distributors are prepared to foot the bill of having to send 
them to a single point like Bangalore, Hyderabad or Nagpur, this 
would mean more time on certifying each film. We have to realise 
that time is also a cost. More time over certification means higher 
costs all around. There is no reason why this delaying factor should 
be added to the Board’s functioning by locating it at a single place. 

On the contrary, a small but effective section needs to be located 
in New Delhi where a growing volume of imported films, films meant 
for festivals and films otherwise imported or exported come up for 
viewing. Films are also being presented for censorship by foreign 
embassies in New Delhi. These films are at present examined mostly 
in Bombay and sometimes in Calcutta and Madras where the pre¬ 
views are easier to organise because the foreign missions have con¬ 
sulates in the three cities. If a centralised office is set up away from 
these three centres, it would mean some hardship to the cultural and 
diplomatic representatives. Some of their films are exhibited by 
universities and film societies. 

As it happens, Indian feature films come up for certification 
mostly after their release is scheduled on a particular date. The pro¬ 
ducers and distributors frequently apply to CBFC almost at the 
eleventh hour and press for censoring and certification within a 
matter, sometimes, of hours. They will find it difficult to present 
their films at a .centralised place for certification. Their release dates 
can get dislocated. For complying with the suggestions of the Board 
regarding cuts or changes, studios and laboratories are an absolute 
necessity. These laboratories are concentrated at the three centres. 
With the censorship headquarters far from them, there will be hard¬ 
ship and delay. Even for censorship, the prints are released with the 
permission of the Excise authorities attached to laboratories. It 
will complicate matters if the prints are to be taken from these 
laboratories to a’distant town. 

CBFC has followed the practice of advising producers, importers 
and others and of attending to their queries on formalities of censor¬ 
ship procedure. This practice will have to be given up with the 
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censorship office moved to a single town. It is our experience that 
many of these producers are sensitive to audience reaction. After a 
film is censored and released, they make alterations. These altera¬ 
tions, too, have to be approved by CBFC and this approval by the 
Board will be delayed. The frequency and importance of these altera¬ 
tions are indicated by the fact that the present Act provides for them 
under Rule 34. 

In fact, from the date of application to the date of certification, 
the producer has to make a few visits for discussion, representations 
and compliance with orders until they are carried out to the satisfac¬ 
tion of CBFC. To go to Hyderabad or Bangalore or Nagpur will,mean 
additional expenditure for the applicants. Admittedly, as the film 
industry develops and enables a new branch of the Board to pay its 
way from censorship fees locally collected, additional offices should 
be opened in other towns like Hyderabad. Already there is a demand 
for them from States. 


A large number of short films are of an educational nature. They 
are meant for use in schools and colleges. Expenditure on censorship 
of these films will also go up when there is just one centralised 
censorship office. Government’s policy is to make the import of 
educational films attractive by granting several concessions, as on 
excise duty. Additional expenditure is likely to discourage the import 
of educational films and thus shut the country from the latest 
developments, as seen through films, in science and technology, in 
teaching and research, and in educational aids. 

Some of the imported feature films are in Customs bond. They 
are escorted by Customs officials to the venue of examination. If the 
centralised office is away from a port town, the difficulties of impor¬ 
ters and Customs officials will increase. 

Where these delays ./ill weigh unconscionably heavily with the 
producers will be in the field of newsreels and documentaries, 
whether they are the Films Division or Indian and foreign journa¬ 
lists. These shorts call for the most expeditious disposal if they are 
not to lose in their newsworthiness and value. Owing to the vastness 
of the country and the large number of events which need to be 
covered as also on account of the demand from different areas for 
a more extended coverage of news, the Ministry of Information and 
Broadcasting has under its consideration a scheme to give a regional 
bias to the contents of the weekly Indian News Review. The result 
will be that in a weekly newsreel of, say 270 metres, some 180 
metres will be the hard core of nationally significant news coverage 
and some 90 metres will be the varying portions based on events of 
State-wide importance in the northern, southern, eastern and western 
zones of India. This would really mean that viewing will have to be 
carried out wherever these regional editions are to .be Dut together 
edited and produced. Consequently, it is inevitable that there should 
be some apparatus for film advice and censorship at all the places 
from where the regional versions of the Indian News Review come to 
be prepared. 
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Quite often, there are points at issue between the Board and the 
importer or producer when it is necessary to make cuts or have a 
discussion. Members of the Board will have to make time to see 
these representatives converging upon Bangalore, Hyderabad or 
Nagpur from different parts of the country. The Board must reason 
out its decisions. It is a serious decision to inflict further costs upon 
producers and importers by asking them to call at the Board’s doors 
at a single town, howsoever well served it may be by air connexions 
and weather-wise. 

The one argument in favour of the Board functioning as a whole 
and therefore from one location is that censorship has so far lacked 
a coordinated, consistent policy which would have, hopefully, 
evolved itself if all the members stayed in one town. It is an open 
question whether such coordination and consistency are lacking for 
want of an effort to achieve them or for lack of a single centralised 
office. Those familiar with the working of committees and commis¬ 
sions will think it highly optimistic that a logically consistent or 
like-minded approach will result merely because all the members 
work in the same building. They still can fail to work in common, 
share one another’s views, and give and take in ideas after mutual 
discussion. There is indeed some danger in making persons rightly 
holding their own and occasionally rigid opinions, work inseparably 
and unvaryingly together for contractual periods of three or five 
years. This can lead to lack of harmony and to tension, and even 
undermine the efficiency and morale of an organisation. 

If like-mindedness at different centres censoring the films has 
to be brought about, the best instrument is an interested, active and 
able Chairman of the Board. Over the past few years, the Board has 
met irregularly, sometimes after a gap of many months. It did not 
rotate its meetings as between the major film producing centres. The 
Chairman has stayed put w&erever he pleases. There has been little 
effort at thinking through and enforcing a policy. All this makes for 
some lack of supervision, absence of any meaningful dialogue, 
inefficiency and multiple standards. There is no reason why a full-< 
time Chairman should not travel to keep in touch with his officers, 
importers, producers and film critics at the important centres and to 
bring about a commonness of approach to censorship in the light of 
this Report. 

There is no guarantee that if the three regional offices are wound 
up and the Board becomes a self-contained bureaucracy functioning 
from one centre, the problems of censorship will end. If one can 
venture to look ahead, these problems are going to be many, more 
serious and rtiore challenging. In a country of continental dimensions 
and a federal setup that India is, decentralisation where possible 
rather than centralisation is the path of wisdom. For censorship, 
what we need is coordinated policy and delegated functioning. A 
centralised Boaj^i could become a cloistered guardian of public mora¬ 
lity: a Board with four or more offices, responsive and answerable 
to criticism, will be (as it should be) a barometer of public morality 
and the nation’s conscience. 
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